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THE WORKING OF THE LAW 

" ^ ■ THEY'RE coming, they're coming, runt** 
I The vehement girlish voice went clamouring 
I down streets invested in Sabbath stillness of a 
little village in Stafford County, England, and 
caused several women to look forth from windows hazy 
by reason of steaming dinner pots, and wonder once 
more why Widow Galpin did not keep her young daugh- 
ter Peg at home, especially on this sacred day. 

" Who be a coming ? " cried Pete Gerry, scrambling 
through their little wicket-gate, " I'll run too ! who's 
coming ? " 

" The soldiers ! Don't ye hear 'em clattering on the 
bridge ? Run, I tell ye and give the Quakers warning. 
There'll be bloodshed else, for old Briggs said the next 
time the soldiers found 'em holding a meeting they'd be 
pounded into jelly. Get out of my way, Pete, ye near 
threw me." 

" Oh, the Quakers, is it ? " exclaimed Pete, scornfully, 
" I'll help pelt 'em ! They do be a scurvy lot a holdin' 
meetings when the justice tells 'em not, and a setting 
people against the churches," he stooped for a handful 
of mud as he ran. 

" Take shame to yerself, Pete," panted Peggy, " who 
was it cured your babby sister with possits and things 
and helped your father when he'd ha' been on the town 
else ? who but Mistress Pixley ? An' she's at the meet- 
ing this minute. Oh, run ! " she cried, bursting into the 
quiet assembly gathered in a little house taken by these 
unwavering Friends wherein to worship in a different way 
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from those church members collected in the Steeple 
house on the hill. " Get away quick, the soldiers are 
here and they're swearing terrible ; they'll kill ye all ! " a 
rattle of hoofs and harness over the narrow paved streets 
confirmed the girl's words. 

" 'Tis best we break up, Friends, there are several 
feeble folk and children amongst us who can scarce brook 
violence. Rachel, take Martha quickly and get away on 
the horse, he is tied at the back door." Thus promptly 
spoke Walter Pixley, a broad shouldered, stalwart man 
under middle age, and so speaking hurried his wife and 
little girl out of the house, hastily mounted them with 
Martha on a pillion, and sent the steady brown cob can- 
tering down a deep quiet back lane towards their home 
a mile away from the town. Then he hasted back to 
aid in protecting the others, if so be protection were pos- 
sible, against the soldiers set on by the savage thirst for 
persecution raging about the Quakers at that time over 
the whole land. Many of the worshippers got away on 
foot or by horse as quickly and speedily as had Rachel 
Pixley, but others passing out into the street met and 
calmly took the onset of the rude riders who came with- 
out pause or parley upon this quiet people of serene 
countenance. 

" Ride over the curs ! Scatter them, men and women. 
Show the miserable carls no mercy so they bend not to 
ask pardon for breaking the laws of our most gracious 
King ! Where's their right to set up a conscience of 
their own? Strike, strike, I say!" and obeying their 
captain, strike they did. Gray-haired women went down 
in the dust, dragged along by their hair or garments till 
blood stained the stones. Men were battered about 
with carbines, blows falling fast on head and shoulder, 
and when the troop had ridden the unresisting people 
down in one direction they tui;ned and rode them down 
in another. The bitter fight for Freedom of Conscience 
begun a century ago by Annie Askew, was on through- 
out all England, and the smoke of her burning still hung 
heavy in the lurid air. Rulers, magistrates, small justices 
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encouraged it and soldiers everywhere were bidden to 
break up all meetings in any way they chose and drive 
the Quakers out. 

** Lack a mercy, it do seem a shame to see the poor 
things so beat. Come in here, poor soul, so ye can," 
cried Peggy's mother, opening the door of her little house 
across the street. She pulled in one Friend stunned and 
with blood on her beaten face. " Sure the justice never 
meant to see ye handled so." Others followed the good 
woman's example, howbeit by so doing they called down 
heavy curses from the furious soldiery who rode at the 
men with a wicked violence that threatened life. A boy 
of ten years old or thereabouts just then came riding 
down the road and seeing the turmoil reined in his pony, 
eying keenly one face and another of the Friends. 

" Mr. Pixley ! are you there ? FU go for help," and, 
turning sharply, sped back on his tracks, halting suddenly 
in front of a thick~set, tall man with a boy beside him, 
walking leisurely along the street. 

" Justice Whaley, will you stop this outrage ? " cried the 
boy, excitedly. 

" What outrage, young sir ? and who may you be ? " 
asked the man addressed. 

" 'Tis Squire Hereford's son Hugh," said the boy be- 
side him. " Hear you not the soldiers at the Quakers 
round the corner ? Good enough for them too." 

" Quakers, eh ? Well, I love not the carls, they are 
but a disloyal set stirring up all manner of sedition " 

" But the soldiers are killing them ! Oh, hurry, come 
and stop it," exclaimed Hugh, and indeed as they rounded 
the corner the sight corroborated Hugh's words. Several 
Friends lay in the street, others trying to take them 
away were themselves the objects of heavy blows and 
kicks. 

" 'Tis enough, boys, Ijpld your hands," spoke Justice 
Whaley, not anxious to embroil himself with Squire 
Hereford, the great man of the town. " The knaves have 
had enough for a time." 

" Shall we hale them to jail, your honour ? " asked 
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the captain of the troop. " There's no making thevarlets 
give in." 

" The jail overflows with them already. No, let 
them go. I'd rather be quit of them. Go you to the 
Ordinary." 

" Are you hurt, Mr. Pixley ? " asked Hugh anxiously. 
" Were the mistress and Patty here ? " 

" They were here, but the Lord hath been good and 
they got away unharmed," replied Walter Pixley. " Your 
coming was timely, lad. I must assist some of these in 
getting home. The soldiers have rough handled them 
enough. Art going home ? " 

" I would rather stay and help you," Hugh said. 

" 'Twould not be best. Squire Hereford would like it 
not, so you were reported mixed in a Quaker brawl." 

" You never brawl ! " returned Hugh indignantly. 
" 'Tis others," but he knew Mr. Pixley was right, for his 
father had no sympathy with the Friends as a sect, 
though feeling great respect, and even friendship indi- 
vidually for Walter Pixley to whom he had for many 
years leased the large farm adjoining Hereford Park, so 
he put his pony to a quick trot up the street and nearly 
overran young Whaley, standing, his hands in his pock- 
ets, a sneer on his face, watching the injured Friends 
arise and slowly make their way home. 

" You choose a pretty lot of rogues for your friends, 
Hugh Hereford. A murrain on you, will you ride me 
down ? " growled the boy, striking at the pony. 

" Not unless you stop the way ! " retorted Hugh, " and 
as to friends, who is to hinder my choice ? " 

" Not I," said Whaley, " indeed I may follow your 
lead and take the pretty little Quaker wench myself ! " 
'Twas fortunate perchance that the pony bore his rider 
on quickly, else war had followed the ireful flash in 
Hugh's eye, for a lifelong feud, had already begun be- 
tween the sons of the squire and the justice. 

Quiet was restored, Peggy and Pete went to their 
various homes ; Pete with dirtier hands than was usual 
for Sunday wear. 



II 

AN ARRIVAL WITH A QUESTION MARK 

THE events described in our first chapter took 
place during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and about a week after that rude 
breaking up of the Friends' meeting, Martha 
Pixley, a grave, sweet faced Httle maiden of seven sum- 
mers or thereabout, sat, in the sunshine of a superb 
October day, upon the steps of the old side stoop of her 
father's substantial farmhouse which lay among the mel- 
low grain lands of the fertile midland county of Stafford, 
England. Her father had, with his wife, ridden away 
from home early in the morning to attend a meeting held 
in the county town of Stafford distant from their home 
some seven miles, leaving their only child, Martha, or 
" Patty " as she was familiarly called, at home with the 
two trustworthy servants who had long been the help 
and mainstay of the Pixleys' large, well-ordered estab- 
lishment. 

" What ever be ye doing, child dear ? " said Tabitha, a 
sturdy middle aged woman, coming out of the dark entry 
behind into the brilliant light pouring in through the 
open door. " Nobody would know you were about, so 
still ye be. It is near the time of noon meat, and Tm 
just going to take the men their dinner in the harvest- 
field. You'll not trouble to be left alone a bit ? " 

"Why shouldst thou think I would trouble. Tatty? 
Mother says nothing can hurt us much if we conduct 
ourselves aright," spake the staid little maiden. " Please 
bring me my dinner out here. I like the sunshine and 
the air is so warm to-day I shall not take cold. There is 
a mavis in the hazel thicket I would watch ; oh, look, 

II 
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look, truly there is a pair of them and the little ones will 
come anon. I would like to find the nest." 

** Best leave them to themselves, dear. Now here's 
your dinner ; you'll find more in the buttery, if you look. 
It's a good bit of a walk to the far meadow they are 
reaping the day, and my old legs won't dp it as quick as 
they once would. You're minded not to worry ? " 

" Why should I worry ? " asked the child, a little won- 
deringly, raising her clear blue eyes to the kind, some- 
what wrinkled face above her; as she took into her lap 
the platter of dinner brought by the careful servant. 
" No one doing evil ever comes here, do they, Ep ? " ad- 
dressing a huge English mastiff lying in the path. " I 
like to eat out here in the sunshine. Tatty." 

" It's rightly quiet enough," said Tabitha, ** but 
Thomas sighted some gypsies down the lane yestreen ; 
they'll not be nigh here to bother us though. Guard, 
Ep worth ! " The old English mastiff named for his birth- 
place, raised his massive head a moment from his big 
paws and then lazily returned to his recumbent position, 
but his light yellow eyes grew keen and watchful as the 
gate clicked after the trusty woman wending her way 
across the barnyard, through which she passed by an- 
other gate down into wide meadows, at last disappearing 
from view behind a thick hedge of low thorn bushes. 
Scarcely was the sturdy figure of the faithful domestic 
lost to sight when Ep raised his head again with a quick 
low growl and Patty who had been absorbed to the ex- 
clusion of her dinner in watching the busy mavis in the 
hazel thicket, turned to meet the little black eyes of a 
ragged, dirty woman who stood in front of her with a 
large bundle in her arms. How she could have come up 
the long carriage road which wound among beech and 
oak trees, past the cluster of spacious barns and well kept 
hayricks, without being seen, and appear so promptly on 
Tabitha's departure, was a question an older person than 
Patty might well have asked, and the old mastiff seemed 
inclined to challenge the intruder as he took his place 
at the side of his little mistress. 
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" Peace, Ep," said Patty, laying her small hand on his 
head. " What wilt thou have of me, poor woman ? Thou 
lookest tired and hungry." Used to her mother's kind 
reception of the distressed, the child, fearless then, as 
ever after, in the severe trials that fell to her lot, saw only 
in this strange visitor a poverty to be reheved if it lay 
within her power to do so. 

*' Many a weary mile have I walked," said the woman, 
" and many more may I go before I shall find a cover 
for my head or food for my lips, unless it please you to 
give me something to eat." 

" Sit down here and eat," said the child, promptly of- 
fering her own dinner to the thin, dark faced woman, 
who did indeed seem well-nigh starved as she put the 
platter on the steps and fell to eating. Ep still stood 
alert, but restrained, and Patty watched with interest the 
quick diminishing of the food. She knew there were 
supplies she could draw on for herself in the buttery, and 
Mrs. Pixley had never refused a meal to any one. Sud- 
denly the bundle carried by the woman stirred and cried. 

" Is it a baby ? " cried Patty. " Oh, wouldst thou 
show it me? Poor, poor baby," as the woman un- 
covered the face of a child some six months old, just 
waking from sleep. " It has wakened and may be hun- 
gry, thinkest thou so ? " 

" Hungry she is," said the woman, " and yet not as I 
was, for food has been given us which I tasted not of." 

" Let me get her some milk," said Patty, as the baby 
smiled at the little fair face looking down into hers. " I 
will," and she hurried into the house. The woman gave 
a quick glance around over the old stone dwelling, but 
if she had any idea of entering to steal, Epworth would 
have seriously interfered, for taking a step forward he 
gazed steadily and with growing hostility at this un- 
kempt looking visitor, so unlike the sober, well dressed 
Quakers with whom he was wont to associate. She was 
even very different from the neatly attired village folk to 
whom Mrs. Pixley ever gave a helping hand in time of 
illness or trouble. 
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" Will your dog bite ? " asked the woman, retreating 
before Epworth's yellow eyes, a step or two from the 
old stoop. 

" Not unless I tell him to," said the child quaintly ; 
" now give thy baby this," handing her a cup and spoon. 
" I wish she were mine. I have always longed for one 
of my very own to keep." The woman eyed the child 
curiously as if a sudden thought had struck her. 

" Would you like to buy her ? " she asked eagerly, 
though with hesitation. 

" Oh, yes," exclaimed Patty quickly, " but I have not 
so much money. Wilt thou sell her for one pound, 
ten ? " 

" Why should I not ? " replied the woman, in a low 
tone as though to herself. " What can I do for her? and 
them that would dearly like to do, shall not ! Let them 
mourn her as dead, an they will! She'd be safe and 
loved here. Yes, little girl, you may take her for one 
pound, ten." The fierce look that had darkened the 
seamed visage of the woman changed to an almost sweet 
expression as she stroked the baby's soft hair while Patty 
ran up-stairs for her little purse. Returning she poured 
the carefully hoarded bright shillings into the thin hand 
of the woman and then sat down and took upon her lap 
the laughing infant, now, as she believed, her very own. 

" Art thou sure, in very truth, thou dost not want 
her?" 

" Sure," said the woman briefly ; " she will get better 
care here. I know your people, they are true and honest, 
the Quakers." The child's quaint old-fashioned phrase- 
ology had shown the gipsy at once to whom she 
belonged, and apparently decided her action. Wrapping 
the money in an old rag and thrusting it into her bosom 
she turned quickly away down the drive, not pausing a 
moment even to look at the baby as it lay holding 
Patty's little fingers in its own still smaller ones. Ep 
seemed relieved to see her go and letting himself down 
as if every joint in his body were suddenly unhinged, lay 
at ease in tjfie path. 
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'* Oh, I have no name for her," cried Patty starting up ; 
'' she told me none. Come back, come back a minute/' 
and laying the baby in the shawl gently on the grass by 
the old dog, Patty flew down the drive in vain search of 
the strange woman. No one was visible. The shadow 
of beech and ash tree lay quiet across the road. She 
could not have gone that way, or Patty must have seen 
her. Stopping bewildered the child looked across the 
orchard, where many a bending bough was red with 
apples, and fancied she saw the flutter of a skirt over the 
sunken wall that divided the orchard from a long low 
croft carpeted in the spring with yellow primroses and 
cowslips. 

" Where can she have gone ? She must have taken 
the side road to the chalk-pit," thought Patty, gazing 
around her. A fear for the first time stole into her mind 
that perhaps she had done wrong in taking this charge 
upon her unknown to her parents. They might be dis- 
pleased. Hurrying back she picked up the baby and 
when after a few minutes it fell asleep, carried it to her 
own room, made a comfortable warm bed for it with a 
blanket in the large clothes-press, kissed its sleeping eyes 
and wishing she was not afraid, began to watch anxiously 
for her parents' return. To Tabitha, soon returning, she 
said not a word. 

Walter Pixley and his family as we have seen belonged 
to the despised people known as ** Quakers," who were 
at that time greatiy persecuted in England on account of 
their disagreement with, and open condemnation of, the 
corrupt ways of the priests and clergy who controlled the 
religious thought and actions throughout a land that 
above all other peoples professed to be Christian. Com- 
ing out vehemently against the practices of a corrupt 
church, speaking clearly and without fear of many things 
the debased clergy would gladly have concealed, and up- 
holding a view as to the perfection of Christianity, that 
should and could be attained by those cleansed by the 
atoning blood of Jesus Christ, small wonder was it that 
j those falling short of this standard, yet unwilling to ac- 
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knowledge their failings, should seize every opportunity 
to persecute and silence these fearless followers of the 
Lord. Many doubtless, not fully understanding the new 
doctrine preached by Friends, of the " Indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit," honestly thought Quakerism a new and 
dangerous heresy. The idea that God could speak direct 
by the Holy Ghost to every man, that every or any one 
baptized by the Holy Spirit was at liberty to preach to 
and convert others without recourse to the regular clergy, 
was not only most distasteful to these men bound by 
every chain of creed and doctrine to the Estabhshed 
Church, but seemed to them a thing to be put down as 
most dangerous, and to be crushed out of existence. 
Notwithstanding this persecution, however, Quakerism 
increased. The higher truths taken up and preached so 
vigorously by them (though these truths mostly origi- 
nated in a sect called the Quietists that had preceded 
them), caught and held a class of men, and women, that 
no cruel treatment or specious reasoning could silence or 
put to flight. To those honestly seeking for a power 
they had not yet found, longing for a truth not yet 
preached, did the belief in the doctrine of the direct 
guidance of the Spirit at once appeal, and having them- 
selves tested and felt this direct guidance, they were not 
the kind of people to go back to obedience to earthly 
instructors even though dire persecution and death itself 
was the result. Among the most fearless expounders of 
these truths was one Edward Burroughs, who after being 
most marvellously used of God for ten years, died at the 
early age of twenty-eight in the filthy noisome jail of 
Newgate where he was imprisoned together with some 
hundred other Friends (or Quakers) among the lowest 
kind of felons, because he dared preach the message 
given him by God. It was to attend a meeting held by 
this devoted man at Stafford, that Walter Pixley had 
gone with his wife the day when we see Martha sitting 
on the steps of her father's porch, having very new ex- 
periences of her own. 
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A DISCOMPOSING STRANGER 

WHILE Patty sat gazing over the harvest-fields 
upon which long shadows were now falling 
from the thick hedgerows of timber, or 
walked rather restlessly up and down the path 
between the garden and the house, not stopping as was 
her wont to look at the rich ranunculus or delicate sweet 
pea, Walter Pixley and his wife were riding slowly home- 
ward discoursing upon the stirring words to which they 
had listened, and also talking sadly of the increasing 
numbers of Quakers torn from home and kindred to be 
thrown into horrible prisons for no offense but that of 
holding meetings unauthorized by the established church. 

Their horses trotted steadily along the hard highway 
running through and away from the town of Stafford, and 
presently turned into one of the deep lanes constantly 
intersecting those well-tilled midland counties. Had not 
the news of Friends in suffering occupied their minds to 
the exclusion of all else, they must have been rested and 
refreshed by the cool green roadways bordered on either 
side by thick hedges and overhung by trees whose strong 
shadow contrasted vividly with the bright outlying fields 
beyond, partly waving with golden corn and partly 
studded with regular piles of heavy wheat sheaves. Over- 
head the clear autumn sun fell towards the west amid a 
deep blue sky flecked with a few fleecy clouds. It was 
England's most glowing, least fickle, of seasons. 

" We will have to draw towards the side, Walter," said 
Rachel Pixley presently, " for from the crowd of merry 
leasers filling the way, I judge a harvest wain is not far 
distant." 

" There is scarce room for us and them too. Whoa, 

17 
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Robin, thou'lt have to walk closely into the hazel thicket 
to let the harvesters pass," so into the hazel thicket full of 
ripening nuts old Robin and Mistress Pixley's cob crashed, 
as a wagon, high-piled with grain, nodding from side to 
side, brushing the close hedges on either hand, and even 
knocking against the overhanging tree-tops, came groan- 
ing on, the very image of ponderous plenty. Young 
boys and rustic maidens went singing and laughing 
before and behind the bulky load, bearing in their hands 
bunches of blue corn-flowers, brilliant poppies, snow- 
white lily bines and fragile harebells, while many had 
bound the richest wheat ears about their hats. 

"A merry crowd," quoth Walter Pixley as the last 
straggler passed, tossing with a smile a handful of corn- 
flowers into Rachel Pixley's lap. 

*< Merry, and thoughtless," replied his wife, gathering 

the gay flowers together. 

C^y ** Perchance not so thoughtless as one might deem," he 

|i returned. ** Many of these village folk have listened with 

m marvellous interest to the preaching of George Fox and 

^ others as they have journeyed to and fro over the land, and 

some have willingly given up much for the sake of the 

truth." 

" Thou sayest truly, and my remark was but harsh," 
replied Rachel. " Those who follow with us may be 
called to give up more yet and suffer much for their 
principles. Ah, how horrible those jails must be ! " 

" Truly, I can speak for that," said her husband, " for 
though the one wherein my lot fell last winter was not 
as filthy as some, it was as deep a testing as I was ever 
bidden to undergo." 

** I know it, Walter," replied his wife, with feeling, 
" and they would not let me see it or thee, hard as I 
pleaded to share thy imprisonment, or at least bring thee 
a few small comforts. Oh, if I could have been with 
thee ! " 

" That would have but increased the pain, dearest," 
said her husband, covering her hand with his, " To see 
thee sitting on bare floors, lying on soiled straw, shivering 
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with cold and hunger, would have wrung my heart, and 
yet what is it Humphrey Smith wrote while an abused 
prisoner ? * How can I but proclaim the Lord's wondrous 
works and declare His name wherever I come and con- 
fess Him before men, though I should suffer much more 
prisoning, dungeon and whipping than I have done/ I 
had not the half of that to bear, Rachel." 

" No, praise the Lord," said his wife, earnestly, 
" Humphrey was six times imprisoned, twice stripped 
naked and whipped with rods and twice put into Bride- 
well. Once put into and kept long in a dungeon for 
praying ; often abused in prison, sometimes near death, 
and yet was preserved through loss of goods and daily 
trials, by the power of Him who is the Beloved and only 
Son of God." 

" Yes, ' kept ! ' " said Walter Pixley, raising his face 
towards the setting sun ; then, as Robin turned of his own 
accord into their home lane, and his eye fell on the 
peaceful fields stretching far away on either side, he con- 
tinued, '< It would be a trial I trust may be spared us, to 
give up the old home, where we have lived so happily. 
May we long be preserved to one another, if it be for the 
glory of God." 

" Where is Martha ? " slid Rachel Pixley. " She is not 
used to await us at the house after so long an absence." 
But no little figure running down the beechen avenue met 
her mother's eye, and when Mrs. Pixley entered the 
house she found her little daughter assisting Tabitha to 
prepare the early evening meal, and apparently too busy 
to talk. Thomas took the horses to their comfortable 
stable and the Pixleys sat down to a well-filled though 
simple board. The serious talk continued about the 
meetings, and Tabitha, as a privileged character, oc- 
casionally joined, so that little Martha's unusual silence 
passed unnoticed. Presently they were startled by what 
seemed to them the cry of a child. Martha's heart beat 
fast and her sweet little face grew pale, but her parents 
were not observing her. Her father stopped in the mid- 
dle of a sentence, and both he and his wife turned their 
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heads towards the part of the house whence the sound 
proceeded, Ustened a second or two and then, all being 
again still, without remarking upon what they supposed 
was fancy, went on with their conversation. Again a cry 
louder and more determined was heard and again they 
paused. 

" Surely," said Rachel Pixley, " that is the cry of a 
young child, but where " It was the critical mo- 
ment ! concealment was no longer possible and Martha's 
love for her new charge overcoming all fear, she darted 
from the table exclaiming -J— 

** It is my child ; I must go ! " She flew up-stairs and 
was soon heard soothing the baby with all the tenderness 
of a mother. 

Mrs. Pixley, filled with great astonishment, was im- 
mediately at her little daughter's side demanding from 
whence the child had come, and Martha told the story 
with perfect honesty, while Walter Pixley hastily follow- 
ing, stood gazing with dismay on the bright eyed pretty 
baby now smiling from Patty's lap. 

" Where is Tabitha ? " he asked with some impatience, 
" What does she know of this ? Call her at once ! " 

" I am here, master," replied the puzzled woman, for 
she had heard the cry and hurried up-stairs with the rest, 
" but I know naught about the matter." 

" Tatty knoweth nothing," said Martha, quietly regard- 
ing the bewildered groop standing around her ; " she had 
gone to the harvest-field ; yet she was scarce out of sight 
when the woman came." 

" An' the jade must have been biding her time," ex- 
claimed Tatty. " You know, mistress, how far you can 
scan the drive, and I looked far and near to make sure 
there would be naught to worry the child. It's those 
scurls of gypsies, and hanging would be none too good 
for them ! 'Tis a pretty pickle they've brought about, 
a-takin' all her good money too " 

" Hush, hush, Tabitha, how thou dost run on," said 
Rachel ; " let thy master speak. What wilt thou do, 
Walter?" 
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" We cannot keep her," promptly returned the good 
man, with a slight unwillingness to be sure, for his little 
daughter's eyes were fixed on him imploringly and the 
grieved look that fell upon the fair little face went to his 
heart. " No, Patty, it cannot be and thou shouldst have 
known better than to do such a thing in the absence of 
thy parents ; thou mightest have had more sense if thou 
art only turned of seven." He spoke warmly and the 
unusual reproof brought the tears to Martha's blue eyes ; 
slowly the drops fell on the face of the crowing infant, 
and Patty's small hand came up to wipe them away. 

" MarUia did not mean to do wrong, father," said 
Rachel. 

" The dear's no match for a wily cheat ! Such as they 
should be clapped into jail and not left wandering about 
the countryside to entrap " 

*" That will do, Tabitha," said Rachel ; <* do thou go and 
clear away the dishes, and I will presently come to assist 
thee. Wilt thou try and find the woman, Walter ? " 

** Of a surety. Thomas must go to the village and I 
will go to the ' Lever ' on the chalk road. The times are 
too perilous concerning Friends for us to burden our- 
selves with another dependent when any moment may 
deprive us of home and goods. We may be haled to 
prison again and who then would care for the child? 
Thou seest, Patty, it cannot be ? " 

" I would care for her, father," said Patty, in a timid 
voice. 

" Thou speakest as a foolish child," her father replied, 
severely, for he was much disturbed ; " thou canst not 
even take care of thyself. Rachel, see that the child is 
fed and ready to go should we be so fortunate as to find 
the woman." He turned and went quickly down-stairs. 

" Thou must not weep, Patty," said her mother, sitting 
down on a low straight-backed chair ; " thy father is 
troubled ; now give me the babe that I may look her 
over ; there is perchance some mark or paper pinned on 
to show whence she came." Patty wiped her eyes 
obediently and stood quietly by her mother's side as she 
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undressed the laughing child, and examined everything 
she wore. " She is a beautiful child and lookest like the 
better class," said Rachel; " coarse as is her outward ap- 
parel, the under garments are close and fine." 

" Her hair is lovely and dark, mother, see how it curls 
about my finger," said Patty ; " not as are my light 
braids, and her brown eyes look like the brook in the 
cedar copse. Brown eyes are much prettier than blue," 
wound up the little maiden, but Mrs. Pixley looking at 
the soft brown locks confined under the little green snood, 
and meeting the large blue eyes of her daughter, thought 
the rosy brown face of the little stranger would bear but 
ill comparison. Howbeit the babe was certainly beauti- 
ful in form and feature, that she could not deny, and sit- 
ting there in the fading light her heart warmed to it 
almost as much as Martha's had done, as she cuddled it 
softly on her arm. 

" It grows cool," she said ; " we will go to the library 
and Tabitha will light the fire ; get some coals, Patty. I 
am concerned regarding thy father ; it is a long way to 
the * Lever/ and he was already tired." 

" It is all my fault, mother," remorsefully said her little 
daughter as she deftly laid the fire, for both Martha and 
her mother were accustomed to aid in household duties. 
" It seemed not wrong, the baby did cry so pitifully." 

** And my little daughter hath a tender heart," replied 
her mother smiling. "I do not wonder so much at thee, 
Patty, but a fellow creature is a great responsibility. 
Ah, there is father's step. Is there any news, Walter? " 

" So far I fail to discover anything concerning the 
woman," answered Friend Pixley. He looked weary and 
perturbed, holding his hands to the cheerful blaze which 
cast dancing shadows over the white walls of the plainly 
furnished room. " Hath Thomas not returned ? " 

" I think I hear him even now ; ah yes," said Rachel, as 
the sturdy servant entered making a slight obeisance as 
he stood just inside the door. 

" What news ? " asked Mr. Pixley. 

" Naught, sir ; nobody down in the village had seen a 
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stranger in the place the day. The gypsies broke camp * 
yestreen by sun up and went to the southward. One 
little lass did tell me she noticed a woman the like of the 
one the little mistress tells of, going in haste along the 
Cave road, but she said nought about a bundle." 

"What ever has the jade done wi' herself," said 
Tabitha, eagerly listening close behind Thomas; "the 
deceitful hussy, a comin' it over the poor child wi' her 
bits of brown babies not fit for the like of Miss Martha 
to touch. Oh, could I but get at her " 

" Peace, Tatty," said Rachel. " Who comes up the path, 
Thomas ? " 

" 'Tis Master Hugh, mistress ; he hath somewhat for 
you, seemingly," said Thomas, standing back to let the 
slight dark haired boy enter. He carried a little basket in 
his hands. 

" Mrs. Pixley," he began, " my mother hath sent you 

the sitting of eggs she promised Is there anything 

the matter ? " he asked quickly, for the unusual family 
conclave and Mr. Pixley's worried look spoke of some- 
thing seriously out of the common. 

"Is thy father at home, Hugh? Mayhap he can 
counsel me what to do in this strange coil." 

" My father hath not yet returned from the county 
town, Mr. Pixley," replied the boy, resigning his basket 
into Rachel Pixley's hands, she having laid the baby on 
Patty's knee. " What hast thou, Patty ? A baby, alive ! 
I had taken it for a doll. Where didst thou get it ? " 

" I don't know," whispered Patty rather confusedly as 
her playfellow sat down beside her and took the baby's 
tiny hand in his. " Father doth not like it," she added, 
looking a little fearfully at her father as he ceased his 
pacing up and down the room and stood before the fire. 

" Few could easily stomach a strange child dropped 
like a cuckoo into a pigeons' nest, Patty," said her father ; 
" and now since we know not whither the woman hath 
fared, it behoves me to ask the justice if he can think of 
how to trace her. So to him will I go at once." 

" It blows cold, master ; we'll scarce escape a touch of 
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frost the night," said Thomas. " Could ye not think to 
leave it till morning ? " 

" Nay, nay, I could not rest with aught undone to 
track tfie woman speedily. Where is my roquelaure, 
Rachel?" 

** ril get it," said Hugh, who was as much at home in 
the Pixleys' house as his own, for Squire Hereford had 
for many years lived on the estate adjoining the farm leased 
to Walter Pixley. He ran to bring the brown cloak 
from its peg in the entry, and when Walter Pixley had 
wrapped himself in the ample folds, the boy drew close 
with the request that he might accompany him. 

"Thou? Why shouldst thou go, Hugh?" Mr. 
Pixley asked, looking down somewhat surprised upon the 
earnest face of the lad. 

" Oh, I cannot say. I might do something. It is a 
long walk and lonely. I would like to go — if I may." 

" Take him, Walter," said Mrs. Pixley ; " he is company 
for thee, if naught else." So the slight figure of the boy 
kept pace with the substantial form of his friend as he 
set forth through the darkness on what he was fain to 
own to himself was a most unpleasant errand. 

" It is thy bedtime, Patty, and we will take the baby 
up too. It is unlikely anything can be done with her to- 
night." 

** Oh, and I may keep her with me ? Please, please let 
me ; I know she will not cry," exclaimed Patty, giving her 
sleeping charge into Tabitha's arms to be carried up- 
stairs. But it was with considerable demur that Rachel 
Pixley permitted her little daughter to put the baby into 
a large drawer in the ample clothes-press in her room 
which adjoined that of her parents*. 

« We will leave the door open," said Rachel. " I am 
willing thou shouldst keep her to-night. To-morrow we 
shall know certainly about her." 

" I would not wonder me to find her gone by morn- 
ing," said Tabitha, as she laid the infant down. " It's my 
belief she's a changeling an' that's why the dirty hussy 
wanted to get shut of her. A witch child I " 
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" Tabitha," said her mistress severely, " thy language 
is most unseemly, and foolish as well. We all know 
there are neither witches nor changelings in the world ; 
thou shouldst know better than to talk thus to Martha." 

" I do not heed her, mother," said little Martha, " when 
she saith such things. Thank thee, Tatty, and good- 
night" The woman went down-stairs muttering about 
" a wily jade to send the poor master out in the cold ! " 
Faithful and devoted with all her heart was she to the 
family, if she did have strong faith in many an old 
superstition of the land and many a word to say which 
seemed unnecessary. 



IV 

A USELESS APPEAL 

LITTLE enough was said between Walter Pixley 
and his young companion as they passed 
through the now dark roads to the neighbour- 
ing village, and after supplementing Thomas' 
enquiries by a few of their own which were quite as use- 
less, for none had seen a woman such as they described, 
they hastened to the house of the justice of the peace. 

" Is thy master within ? " asked Friend Pixley of a 
yellow haired lackey who answered his knock. 

"That he is, and feeling extra comfortable over his 
glasses," was the rather saucy reply. "What may be 
the message Til take him ? " 

" I would see him myself for a few minutes," mildly 
returned Walter Pixley, " on a little business." 

" He never does any business after dinner," said the 
young man. 

" Possibly he would give me a brief interview. Wilt 
thou be so good as to ask ? " Rather subdued by the 
calm gaze fixed upon him, the fellow turned on his heel 
and opened the door of what seemed a dining-room, 
where sat a large man, habited in a flowered dressing- 
gown, sipping a steaming glass of liquor. 

" What's that you say ? " he sharply asked as the lackey 
spoke to him in a low voice. " Full well you wot that 
I transact no business after I have dined ; let him wait 
till to-morrow. Will not go away, you say ? Show him 
in then. Fll settle him. Oh, ho, a Quaker, and for what 
do you come troubling an officer of the realm at un- 
seasonable hours, sir ? " 

" Wilt thou do me the favour to listen a few minutes ? 
I will state my errand briefly." 

26 
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" As brief as you will, it will suit me the better," the 
justice replied, turning his chair slightly so as to face his 
visitor, while with one hand he still stirred his steaming 
glass. He listened impatiently as Mr. Pixley related 
what had occurred and preferred a request for aid in 
tracing the woman. 

" Take your hat off in the presence of your superiors, 
sir," he exclaimed, rudely interrupting his visitor's words, 
and as his order was not obeyed, his face darkened. 
*' Take his hat. Mat ; this fine gentleman must be taught 
manners." 

Hugh flushed angrily as the lackey with a grin, lightly 
lifted the covering from Walter Pixley 's head and dropped 
it on a bench, but he did nothing except to move a step 
closer to his friend. 

" And you would have me send runners after this 
gypsy throughout the country? Truly a small re- 
quest ! " 

" Or could a place be found for the child ? " suggested 
Mr. Pixley. " I would not willingly increase our family." 

" Doubtless you would run free of all expense you 
could ! Your kind live under the protection of a law you 
constantly defy. You're the man, if my memory de- 
ceives me not, who was haled to prison last winter when 
holding conventions against the law. It's the best place 
too for troublesome fellows who disturb the whole land." 
He angrily rubbed his hand over his head, tilting, at an 
angle that almost made Hugh laugh, the pointed night- 
cap replacing the wig worn during his hours on the bench. 

" Our wish is not to create disturbances," replied Wal- 
ter. ** We do but desire to worship as our conscience may 
dictate and do no harm to any one." 

" Well, well ! " exclaimed the justice roughly. " I 
can't be bothered to look up this matter. You claim the 
right to run your own affairs, now run them and take 
yourself, your conscience, and your babies out of here. 
Leave me in peace, or maybe a warrant to jail will be the 
best thing for you." Hugh stepped out with both hands 
clenched. 
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" My father would not let you I " he exclaimed. 

" And who may your father be, small sir ; mayhap he 
could keep company with your friend." 

" My father is Squire Hereford, a gentleman ; not like 
you." 

" So, yes, I remember," said the justice, calming a 
little. " I know the squire and he is a gentleman, not 
like these turbulent Quakers. Pity he should favour them ; 
but neither he nor any other man could keep your friend 
out of jail if I chose to send him there." 

" Peace, Hugh," said Walter Pixley, as an angry reply 
trembled on the boy's lips. ** We will go before trouble is 
forthcoming." The thought of the cold jail in which he 
had passed so many weary weeks of suffering the past 
winter sent a chill through the good man, and plainly see- 
ing no help was to be expected from that quarter, he 
quietly took his hat from the saucy lackey and went out 
again to face the damp autumn wind with his young com- 
panion who kept closely by his side. 

Rachel Pixley remained a long while in meditation 
before the grate fire after her husband's departure on his 
hopeless errand. Suppose they could find no trace of the 
baby's caretaker, if so be she was a caretaker, would 
the adoption of the child be an unmixed evil ? Rachel 
thought not. Martha was ofttimes lonely and her mother 
felt it was not good for her to be the central object of so 
much love and care as was lavished on her, although both 
parents strove to temper it with wise and somewhat strict 
discipline. Unwilling to let her mix with the children of 
the village, her playmates had been few, for Mrs. Pixley 
feared the taunts and unkind words that might fall upon 
the child of a Quaker, the spirit of persecution abroad 
against them not being confined to age or station. Chil- 
dren picked up mud and stones to throw when Friends were 
arrested, and many of the little ones of this hated sect had 
suffered in prison with their parents. Martha would listen 
to the relation of the experiences of these little martyrs 
with wide open eyes and most intense and sorrowful 
interest. 
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" Mother," she would say, " I would never leave thee 
wert thou taken to prison, much rather would I share 
all thy perils and trials ; and I know our Saviour would 
be with me." 

" Undoubtedly He would, my child," Rachel Pixley 
would reply, " yet I trust such tests may be spared us 
both;" but Martha's eye would kindle and her cheek 
bum with enthusiasm till her mother almost regarded 
her child with awe, as though she already saw a mar- 
tyr's crown encircling the soft brown hair. *• May our 
Father not send such trials," she would silently ejacu- 
late. Flesh is weak, though the Quakers gave number- 
less instances in which spirit so lifted and inspired 
the body, that the meagre surroundings in the prison 
became a palace of peace, and joy, and light from above. 

So, looking at the question from all sides, Rachel 
Pixley thought the baby might be a good thing fof 
Martha, and she could not feel the burden as heavily 
as did her husband. She was of calmer mold than he, 
less hasty to decide, less quick in action, but equally firm 
in her adherence to what she believed was right. Her 
husband, prosperous and successful farmer as he was, 
took the world with a more anxious outlook and often 
both felt and acknowledged his dependence on his wife's 
more equable nature. Not but what his trust in his Di- 
vine leader was most implicit, yet travellers on the same 
road ofttimes take a very different gait. 

Footsteps were heard in the entry and in a moment 
Walter Pixley entered and threw himself into the chair 
placed for him by the fireside. He was much depressed 
and for several minutes no one spoke. Hugh answered 
Rachel Pixley's inquiring look by a slight shake of his 
head. 

" It was but a bootless errand, my dear," Mr. Pixley 
said at last; " not only did the justice refuse to give me 
any assistance but tiireatened me with the jail if I 
troubled him any farther." 

" And I told him," broke in Hugh, " that he did not 
dare do such a thing 1 " 
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** That was not very wise, Hugh," said Rachel smiling, 
as with the poker she broke the mass of coal in the grate 
into glowing pieces ; " it was kind, but such things are 
both dared and done in these troublous days. I am glad, 
Walter, that thou wast led to give up any farther impor- 
tunity and return to thy home. " 

" It was best," he returned ; ** and now, dear wife," he 
continued, the cloud on his brow clearing away, " we will 
leave it for to-night with the Lord who knoweth all 
things, and to-morrow more light may be thrown on our 
path. It groweth late, Hugh; thou hadst best run 
home, lad, and thank thee for thy company." 

" I'm coming to see the baby to-morrow, may I ? " 
Hugh asked of Mrs. Pixley. She smiled. 

" Come and welcome, Hugh, if it be not too early." 
The boy laughed as he bade good-night and closed the 
^oor softly after him; he knew he had frequently broken 
little Martha's slumbers by whistling under her window 
when the dawn was still young in the sky, enticing her 
out over the dewy fields to fish in the clear stream run- 
ning through his father's estate, for later in the day, the 
fish sought the little hollows and warm sunny pools from 
which it was so difficult to draw them. He now ran 
across the garden, heavy with sweet odours from the fall 
flowers, and passed into his father's grounds by a little 
gate in the high brick wall that ran round three sides of 
a square wherein grew many varieties of fruit trees, 
notably some fine peach and nectarine trained exten- 
sively upon the side of the wall which lay most open 
to the sun. He did not remember the time when he and 
Martha had not played together, and though he had now 
attained the age of ten years he still regarded her as his 
dearest friend. Her new acquisition interested him much 
and he meant to see it the first thing in the morning. 

" Master got but a rough reception, I trow," said 
Thomas to Tabitha as he laid the kitchen fire ready for 
kindling before he went to his bed. 

" In sooth, I feared it," replied she, ** and they not 
worthy to brush his shoes. The judge likes his cup for 
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sure and his wife is not far behind. She may be famed 
for her good housewifery ; her closet they do say is stored 
well wiSi juleps, restoratives and strong waters, but as 
soon as she rises she must have a salutary draw to keep 
her stomach from colic ; a whet before she eats to procure 
appetite ; after eating, a plentiful dose for digestion, and 
to be sure a bottle of brandy under her bedside for fear of 
fainting in the night." 

" An' that be true," said Thomas, " her red nose is not 
hard of explanation, and the judge is of much the same 
complexion, but even so one must stomach it in those in 
high position ; and it's glad I am my master got away 
quietly, not staying to bandy useless words." 

" As if the master ever did bandy useless words ! " ex- 
claimed Tatty. " I tell thee, Thomas, thou art but a 
doited fool to talk so of the master who is never in the 
wrong." 

" He may make a mistake as well as another man," 
said Thomas, a trifle sulkily. " Thou mayst lay thy fire 
thyself another night for all of me, so thou fliest out 
after that fashion." 

" Now I did not go to anger you, mkn. I'm main 
grateful for your help, but the master is a blessed man." 

** I said naught against it, Tatty," said Thomas as he 
shut the door. 




POLLY IS TAKEN IN 

ILT thou step here a minute, Walter," said 
Rachel Pixley in a low voice early the follow- 
ing morning, and her husband, obeying her 
call to Martha s room, came to her side. She 
stood by the bed of her little daughter, where, pillowed 
on the child's arm, lay sleeping soundly the little stranger 
that had come to them the day before in so unexpected a 
manner; and as Mr. and Mrs. Pixley stood together look- 
ing down at them, Patty stirred and opened her eyes, a 
little startled to see both parents beside her. Reassured 
by their smiles, she whispered, touching the baby's dark 
downy head, 

" She wakened so long ago, and I feared she might 
cry, so I made her warm here with me, and I think we 
boUi fell asleep again. It was no harm, was it, father ? " 

" No harm, Patty, so thou art pleased ; but it is getting 
up time now, we must be moving." The pretty picture 
made by the two little girls was not without effect on 
Walter Pixley, and this was very pleasing to his wife, for 
she had prayed much in the night for guidance concern- 
ing this strange happening that had come to them, and 
the impression was strong on her mind that the little one 
was sent for some good purpose as yet unknown. 

" Wilt thou make farther search to-day for the gypsy, 
if gypsy she be, Walter ? " asked his wife, when a little 
later they rose from the breakfast-table. Her husband 
went to the window, drew aside the curtain and looked 
out thoughtfully for a space of time over his pleasant 
acres stretching away to the south; then turned, and 
coming to his wife's side, took her hand. 

" What is thy thought about it ? " he asked. 

" I have felt impressed to let the infant stay, Walter," 
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replied she. '' An only child is not the happiest and 
Martha runs risk of becoming selfish if there is no one 
else to share with., If the Lord sent it, He is able to pro- 
vide, and we do not look upon anything as chance, thinkest 
thou so ? " 

" It is my own feeling, Rachel," her husband rejoined ; 
" so let the child bide. Patty will be pleased, and I do 
not think it wise to say more about it, lest it be made an 
occasion of complaint against us." So it was settled 
almost perforce that the baby become a member of the 
Pixley household, and when little Martha was told she 
might keep it her joy knew no bounds. 

" That will do, Patty," said her father, almost stifled by 
her embraces. " I must away to the far meadow to see 
if the men will finish the reaping to-day, so get thy baby 
and see if thou canst rear it as well as thy mother has 
thee." Rachel Pixley watched her husband with loving 
eyes as he strode away across the barnyard towards the 
harvest-field. He was a man scarce yet in the prime of 
life, strongly built, and with candour and truth written in 
every feature of his pleasant face. The anxiety that had 
so depressed him the previous day was gone for the pres- 
ent, for he had laid the burden of his trouble on a stronger 
arm than his own. 

" Tabitha, does the kettle boil ? " asked Martha. 
" Mother says I may wash the baby." 

" What ever will you wash her in ? " sniffed Tabitha, 
not at all pleased with the turn matters had taken. " It 
will be naught now but the baby every blessed minute of 
the day. There's not a bit of hot water. I used it all on 
the dishes." 

" Never mind, Tatty," returned Martha with dignity. 
" The kettle is on the hob in the dining-room, and I will 
heat some water myself. I will not be any trouble to 
thee." The good servant's conscience pricked her a little 
as Patty withdrew, and she presently descended into 
regions below, returning with a little tub, much better 
suited to the baby's wants than the small wash-bowl 
Patty was regarding rather dubiously. 
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" I had thought that little tub was gone to decay long 
since, Tabitha," said Mrs. Pixley. " Where didst thou 
find it ? " 

" I put Thomas tinkering on it whiles back/' replied 
Tabitha ; " and for the sort of man he is, the job is not ill 
done." 

" Thou must ever have thy fling at Thomas, Tatty," said 
Mrs. Pixley, smiling. " Now bring the baby, Martha. I 
have a few of thy old slips and bands that have escaped 
the charity bundles. They will furnish her out till 
others can be obtained." And so, by the time Hugh 
came running in with a basket piled full of peaches which 
seemed to have absorbed into Uieir warmly tinted downy 
skins all the sunshine and summer heat of the sheltered 
south wall, the baby was ready to receive him with merry 
kicks and crows as she sat in Martha's lap. 

" Her hair is the prettiest I have ever seen," said 
Patty, curling the damp little dark rings about her finger, 
"and her eyes, — dost thou not like brown eyes much 
better than blue, Hugh ? " 

" That I do not," he rejoined promptly. " I like blue 
about the colour of yours, Patty, the best of all. Brown 
are pretty, too ; better than my gray ones." 

" Are thine gray ? " asked Patty. " I should have 
called them black." 

" No ; look," and the boy opened his eyes so wide that 
Patty laughed at the face he made. 

" They are darkish gray with black rims about them," 
she decided, " and look as if I could see through them to 
the back of thy head." 

** Thou canst not," said Hugh, falling into the phrase- 
ology so familiar to him ; ** yet maybe thou seest as 
far, or farther, than others. I picked these peaches for 
Mistress Pixley myself, Patty. They are almost the last 
and the frost will soon be nipping them, though they are 
in the sunniest corner of the wall. Is not this a beauty ? " 

"It looketh like the baby's cheek," said Patty, and 
indeed as the little thing, sleepy after her bath, laid 
her soft head against Maurtha's shoulder, dropping into 
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slumber, the rosy flush on her smooth brown cheek well 
supported the comparison. 

<< How old is she?" asked Hugh, regarding her atten- 
tively. 

** Mother thinketh about six months/' said Martha ; 
<'and she also sayeth she is no gypsy, as in form and 
feature she is quite different. She believeth the woman 
stole her." 

" Like enough," said Hugh. " Was the woman a 
gypsy?" 

" I know not," said Martha. " Her hair was very black 
and baby's is only black when it is wet ; see, it is getting 
brown now." 

" With a little red in it," said Hugh. " I like it not as 
well as thine." 

** Thy taste is not altogether good, to my mind," said 
Patty, laughing ; *' but I must put baby to bed." 

" I want you to come out with me," said Hugh, dis- 
contentedly. " Do come," he beseeched, as the little girl 
shook her head ; '* the hazelnuts are ripe at the bottom 
of the croft, and I know just where the best ones are," 
but Patty's £cice was deciding against him when her 
mother interfered. 

" Thou mightest with safety leave baby with me, Patty," 
she suggested smiling. " It is well for thee to take a run 
in the fresh air before thou comest to thy daily tasks. 
Give her me ; and do not thou, Hugh, keep Patty away 
too long. She hath work to do." 

" So have I," sighed Hugh ; *' for father hath decided 
that I must go away to school ere long, and my tutor 
sayeth I am but illy prepared ; but come, Patty, now for 
the hazel bushes." 

Thomas was startled by the unusual clatter of pans and 
kettles in the kitchen that morning when he brought in 
the fire-wood from the shed. 

" Is it the fall cleaning again, Tatty ? " he asked. " I 
had thought that over this long time." 

" Over ! It will be naught but cleaning and washing 
now I I'm clean moithered ! A baby in the house for- 
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sooth and no one knows where the brat came from ! Oh, 
it's fine doings to take a gypsy bit to bring up; the 
master must be clean distraught." 

" Is the baby to stay ? " exclaimed Thomas, aghast, 
and scarce able to take in such news. 

"Stay? Oh, yes, stay indeed and sleep with Miss 
Martha, nasty little varmint that it is ! I heard them 
talking, not that I listened either, it was just in passing 
out and in ; I might be here, you see, and the master 
there, when he said, * Who knows, but the child may be 
designed for some great work and therefore thus singu- 
larly removed from the ways of evil for our teaching and 
bringing up ; let us not gainsay or counteract the ways 
of Providence.' Ways of Providence indeed; ways of 
gypsies ! say I, a sneaking wench stealing a child from no 
one knows who, and when she gets tired of dragging it 
about to beg with, foisting it off on honest people ! An 
thou standest not out of my way, man, thou'lt get a scald 
maybe ; " for Tatty nearly tipped over the boiling kettle 
in her wrath. 

*• Here is the little tub, Tatty, thou so kindly found for 
us." said her mistress, appearing at the kitchen door. 
** Wilt thou dry it out and sun it awhile ? " Tatty took 
it a little shamefacedly and there was a broad smile on 
Thomas' honest visage as he backed out of the door 
towards the shed. 
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VI 

A HERO'S HARD TREATMENT 

AND so the baby stayed in the peaceful haven 
where an all-wise Providence had placed her, 
rescued from untold ills that might have been 
her lot had she remained in the wandering life 
from which she was now withdrawn. The history of that 
life seemed destined to continue a mystery, for no trace, 
save a rumour of a woman seemingly a gypsy, travel- 
ling far to the north, ever came to the Pixleys regarding 
the person from whom little Martha had in childish inno- 
cence made her purchase. They called the small stranger 
Mary and speedily did she grow into the affections of all 
the household. Even the protesting Tabitha soon ac- 
knowledged her to be a " well-looking child enough," as 
she rocked her to sleep on her broad shoulder when 
Martha's childish ministrations failed to soothe, and Mrs. 
Pixley's strength, never too abundant, was overtaxed. 
The little one, howbeit she was sound in body and sweet 
of temper, developed an intensity of activity, a distaste 
for sleep or sitting about quietly on the floor as other 
babies did, that tired even the most patient caretaker. 

" It's no taste of the Quaker blood that keeps her 
alive, I take it," remarked Thomas, one day as he sat 
down to his noon meal in the kitchen. "She's more 
like the young calves kicking and frisking deep in the 
barnyard fodder." Tatty was placing platters on the 
dresser, shaking out dish clouts, this thing and that thing 
to redd up the kitchen, while on her left arm rode baby 
triumphant, shaking a little wooden spoon merrily about 
the good woman's ears. 

" Thou'st said a true thing by way of change, Thomas," 
replied Tabitha, who used the so-called " plain " language 
quite as frequently as the more complimentary " you. 

37 
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*' Mistress Pixley's away with the master and Miss Martha 
was clear clemmed over her, so I told her to go and rest; 
she's asleep now on the library settle, bless her," con- 
tinued Tatty, glancing through the open door. " I'm 
thinking I'd best put the old roquelaure about her." She 
took the long brown cloak from its peg behind the door 
and softly spread it over the fair, sleeping child, the baby 
with merry crows shaking its spoon the while back at 
Thomas from over Tatty's shoulder. 

<* Didst hear any word of the vile treatment George 
Fox has been given at the hands of the mob, maybe 
a week agone, Thomas?" she asked, returning to the 
kitchen. The family interests had good place with the 
domestics, being much talked over at leisure times. 

" Vile treatment, say you ? Nay, no word hath reached 
my ear. A little more of the broth, good Tatty, an it 
please you ; no one maketh it half so tasty as you. 
What kind of treatment had he? " 

" Canst eat and listen, too ? Forsooth but thou must 
be getting smart. Well, listen then, as I can do naught 
till thou art through and in truth thou dost never hasten 
over that work." 

" Cheering work it is, Tatty, and pleasanter still with 
you to talk to," returned Thomas, in no wa)^ disturbed 
by her tart jibes ; he well knew substantial acts of kind- 
ness would flow all the more freely if partial license were 
given betimes to a sharp tongue. 

•* I know only what the master was telling at break- 
fast, and now they are gone to see if by any hap they 
can bring the good man here to rest for a space of time." 
Tabitha sat down on a low chair by the fire, and, rock- 
ing the baby gently in her arms, sleep soon crept over the 
bright eyes and the little brown cheeks grew flushed with 
the warmth of slumber. 

** She is a pretty babe, as thou sayest," remarked 
Tabitha, lightly touching the soft little rings of red brown 
hair about the infant's forehead. 

" Did I say it ? " remarked Thomas, sotto voce. " Now 
about George Fox, Tatty ? " 
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" It was on this wise/' she began ; " he was coming to 
Mansfield Wood house and found there a distracted 
woman under the doctor's hand, being bound, so wild was 
she, and with her hair loose ; and the doctor being about 
to let her bleed, could get no blood from her, which 
made George Fox desire to unbind her ; and after this 
was done he spoke to her and bade her, in the name of 
the Lord, to be quiet and still. This proved of such 
effect that she became still and her mind coming to be 
settled she mended and afterwards received the word of 
truth in a most overcoming manner." (It may be said 
here she continued in it until the day of her death.) 
" The thing was greatly talked of and when George Fox 
went into the steeple house, being moved to declare the 
truth to the priest, the people fell on him striking him 
down and nearly smothering him, beating him with their 
Bibles and bare hands. They then hauled him out, 
though scarce able to stand, and put him in the stocks 
for many an hour, bringing horse whips to whip him ; 
but a magistrate, at a knight's house, seeing how hardly 
he had been used, set him at liberty after much threaten- 
ing. Howbeit the rude multitude stoned him out of 
town and though ill able to go, he, with much ado, got 
to a house about a mile from town, where he met with 
kind people that gave him something to comfort him, for 
he was inwardly bruised. But some people were power- 
fully convinced of the truth which he had spoken in the 
steeple house and he was mightly rejoiced." 

" 'Tis passing strange," said Thomas, as Tatty paused 
in her recital, " why the people seem stirred to such 
violent doings, seeing he is but a peaceable man. They 
could scarce treat a beast as bad ; what doth he say to 
enrage them so ? " 

" Tells them they preach lies and mislead the people ; 
but that is not the filing that angers them ; he teaches 
they should not take money for preaching a gospel that 
the Bible says is free to all, and they fear to lose their 
living." 
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** An' that is but natural, men must live/' said Thomas. 
" But it would go hard with me to be so beaten." 

" No doubt," replied Tatty ; " but the Lord healed him 
speedily so he could go on his way. Hast thou done ? 
There is no more to eat." 

" Then I needs must have done," answered Thomas ; 
"thanks for thy good providing and better entertain- 
ment, Tatty ; it is not always so taking." 

" Methinks your stomach is better of appreciation than 
your brains, sir," retorted Tatty. 

" Nay, nay, I love to hear you talk, Tatty, so much so 
I can scarce leave to go to work," answered Thomas 
quickly shutting the door behind him and thereby miss- 
ing a sharp reply ; but the smile left his face as he passed 
down among the sweet smelling hayricks to the barn, 
and he pondered thoughtfully on what power it might 
be that convinced people with such force that cruel beat- 
ings and imprisonment were as nothing so be they might 
testify to this gospel received from above. 

Tatty lifted her little sleeping charge and carrying her 
into the library laid her gently down at the other end of 
the long settle where Martha still slept, placed a chair so 
she could not roll off and leaving the door open returned 
to the kitchen which she soon made as tidy as could be 
desired; then taking her sewing she sat down on the 
step overlooking the garden. The sun lay warm on the 
broad stone at her feet, the regular soft breathing of the 
children was the only sound audible save the humming 
of many bees as they went from beds of purple heliotrope 
to rows of sweet straight stalked lavender, and thence to 
the spicy odours of pinks and stock gellies. Tatty's work 
dropped on her knee as she thought about the noble en- 
thusiasm of those men and women who went up and 
down through the land proclaiming truths revealed so 
clearly to their own spirits that they durst not withhold 
them from others, though such preaching oft led to sav- 
age beatings, cruel imprisonment in loathsome dungeons, 
weary separation from all they loved, and loss of every 
earthly possession. No fear deterred, no threatenings 
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silenced. " Woe is me if I preach not the gospel ! " was 
their cry, and under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
they spoke burning words that caused a rending of hearts 
like the breaking up of deeps and worked mighty changes 
in many souls that were well-nigh lost. One we are told 
of who had treated George Fox with much cruelty, was 
stricken by the Lord into great anguish of spirit and was 
heard to say while walking his chamber with doleful 
groans, " Wife, I have seen the day of judgment and I 
saw George there and I was afraid of him." Another, a 
sherifT and a much hardened man, was so moved as to 
say, ** I must go into the market and preach repentance 
to the people," and accordingly at once he went in his 
slippers into the market and preached with marvellous 
power. Such are but two of the signs that followed the 
teaching of truth in its purity. What wonder that it 
stirred all England and reached far across the seas unto 
the new world? 



VII 

STRANGE EXPERIENCES 

THE years passed swiftly away and Martha was 
now a sweet grave little maiden numbering thir- 
teen summers, while Polly, as she was familiarly 
called, had become a livelier inmate of the well- 
ordered household than Walter Pixley or his wife could, 
by any foreknowledge gained in their experience, have 
possibly pictured. Her six happy healthy years had 
brought no fear of man or favour of woman to her rapidly 
developing infant mind. The sweet maid liked her own 
way and took it. Mayhap, had it been put to the test, 
Polly's obedience would have proved more prompt than 
was anticipated, but an unacknowledged fear in both the 
minds of her adopted parents, that this would not be the 
case, a fear unspoken even to one another, rendered 
requisitions of obedience less frequent than they would 
have been had she proved a less self-willed child. And 
yet the word self-will does not quite describe Polly. 
Tender and deep in her affection to utter ignoring of 
self; quick to observe and prompt to execute ; sorry to 
distraction when she had really wounded any of the dear 
ones she loved so well, and willing to make any sacrifice 
as atonement, her ardour in pursuit of an idea or purpose 
was yet so absorbing, she was so tempestuous over and 
intolerant of any hindrance in the carrying out of her 
plans that those around her shrank from interference, un- 
less in really important matters. And so it came to pass 
that Polly grew out of babyhood with less discipline than 
perchance would have been desirable, and showed an in- 
dependence of action that frequently caused the gentle 
Martha to stand aghast while Mr. Pixley, sober man as 
he was, looked on dismayed. Mrs. Pixley seemed to un- 
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derstand the wild little being better than any one, and 
counselled leniency towards waywardness tiisX, while 
seeming to others to demand severe correction, she felt 
sure would pass away in time. To the quiet sheltered 
life led by Martha, Polly brought a never ending variety, 
and she would often coax her graver companion to many 
a game and run in the fresh air when Martha's preference 
would have been to sit over her needle and ponder upon 
the trials and sufferings to which her people so frequently 
were called. The quiet old farmhouse of her father 
sheltered many Friends, some wearied, weak, and worn 
from unjust confinement in loathsome prisons, and 
Martha, listening in rapt attention, as she sat in her little 
straight-backed chair beside her mother's knee, felt all 
these things sink deep into her heart, while a love for the 
Master and a longing to be counted worthy of persecu- 
tion for His dear sake took entire possession of her 
young being. Polly wearied of the grave talk between 
these quiet visitors so absorbed in speaking of the won- 
derful messages given by the Holy Spirit who was call- 
ing with burning words many souls from out of the dead 
forms of the Church into a living gospel, and her stout 
little legs would wriggle on Mistress Pixley's lap until 
the detaining arm would be loosed with a smile and Polly 
would trot into the kitchen to listen to Tatty's more en- 
tertaining tales of queer little folks who peopled the 
southern counties of England from whence Tatty 
was come, and with whose legends her mind was 
iUled. 

" No doubt thou'lt find them here too, child, for I 
never heard that the pixies favoured one part of the coun- 
try more than another, and Thomas said for sure he saw 
them dancing on Hallowe'en about the pond that lieth 
among the low hills to the left of the squire's coppice. It 
was between the lights that he took the way across the 
hills to save time, with a bundle of pear cuttings the 
master wanted, and he thought certain he heard little 
voices chattering and calling beneath the beeches at the 
end of the pond, and as he drew near, a crowd of little 
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figures in gray, fled up the slope from the pond and van- 
ished in the hazel covers." 

" Tattie said pixies had green coats," said Polly, sitting 
on a little stool by the fire and listening with wide open 
eyes of full belief. 

" So they did where I was raised," replied Tatty ; " but 
it may be they're diflferent hereabouts. I've never rightly 
seen one since I came to these parts. But one lived 
along with my grandmother for a year or more ; he'd 
slip in through a hole left for him in the outshed and 
they always set a little three legged stool, like yours, 
Polly, save it had a rung between the legs, by the fire for 
him, and after he'd swept up the hearth and piled the 
kindling he would jump on die stool, tuck his feet cross- 
legged behind the rung, and with his chin on his hands 
and his cap tassel nodding behind, he'd sit and look into 
the coals for hours ; not a word did he ever speak and 
they always left him there, when bedtime came ; but in 
the morning he'd be gone and the stool in the corner. 
One night he came in and, after he'd been sitting quiet 
an hour, maybe, he looked up all of a sudden as if he 
heard something, and crying out 

** * Pixie bright, pixie gay, 
Now will pixie run away,' 

Sprang through a broken pane in the casement and was 
never more seen." 

" Polly would like to see the pond," said the child, to 
whom Thomas' vision of little gray figures scampering 
up the hill was most fascinating. " Polly go to-morrow." 

" Indeed an' thou wilt not ! " exclaimed Tatty, catch- 
ing her up in her arms ; " thou mightest fall in and they 
say that pond hath no bottom, moreover a big black dog 
walks there every night or so, or runs crying over the 
hills in search of his master who was murdered a hun- 
dred years ago. He's no true dog, but an elf dog ; and 
no one dare meet him for the ill luck such meeting 
brings." 
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" Polly would like to see the dog," enunciated the 
little maid with deep interest. " Polly will go some 
time." 

" Dost know who is with the master and mistress to- 
night ? " asked Tatty, wishing to divert the child's mind 
from dangerous themes. 

*' Man and woman who runned away from somewhere," 
replied Polly ; " tell Polly about more pixies." 

" Not if Polly is naughty and wants to go see them. 
Thou must be good," answered Tabitha. 

" Polly will not go — not for a good while," modifying 
her statement, for a fib somewhat disturbed her well 
trained small mind. She knew she meant fully to visit 
that pond as soon as the way opened, howbeit for the 
present she desired to hear Tatty talk. 

In the parlour the clear, well trimmed lamp showed a 
little company talking earnestly together on topics of 
very diverse interest from those that claimed Polly's at- 
tention. Leaning back in his polished mahogany chair 
with his beloved wife sitting close beside him, Walter 
Pixley listened to the strange adventures told by the two 
guests who had come to them that night. 

" Many have been the deliverances vouchsafed to me 
in great mercy," said James Dickinson, one of the guests ; 
" and by these deliverances we were encouraged to fol- 
low the Lord more fully and trust to His eternal power 
that had prevailed over us. Those who are alive to God, 
know it. He is still faithful in fulfilling His promises, 
and whatever they ask in His name He gives them. 
Such are bound in duty to return to Him thanksgiving 
and glory." 

"Wilt thou relate to our friends, James," said Jane 
Fearon (wife of J. Dickinson's friend Peter Fearon) to her 
fellow traveller, " the remarkable happening which has 
just befallen us in Scotland ? Truly the disquietude of 
it is upon me yet." 

" Yet we were wonderfully led out," said James Dick- 
inson, " and kept from harm." 

*' Wilt thou tell it to us ? " said Mistress Pixley. " We 
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had understood that thou was travelling with Jane in a 
season of service." 

" It was a rough and rainy day," began Friend Dick- 
inson without farther prelude, sitting back in his arm- 
chair and resting his finger-tips lightly together ; " and 
evening drew apace causing us to be thoughtful concern- 
ing the night, when we observed a lonely wayside house, 
and as we were wet and weary we thought it would be 
best to spend the night there. Our Cjaelic guide talked 
but imperfect English, but he did his best to express the 
uneasiness our decision seemed to cause him and when 
we would not listen, he refused to remain with us." 

" It may have been we should have attended to him," 
said Jane Fearon. 

" I know not," replied her friend. " It seemed to me 
at the time best to stop, and we had a civil and attentive 
reception from the people of the house. Notwithstand- 
ing this, terrible fears soon disturbed our minds, howbeit 
I spoke not to Jane nor did she to me, but we saw 
in each other's faces a dread which seemed unreason- 
able." 

" But soon I heard them say," interrupted Jane, 
" softly, one man to another, * They have good horses 
and bags,' and the other replied, ' Aye and good clothes,' 
and as soon as we were by ourselves I could not refrain 
myself from tears." 

" Yes, dear friend, thou saidst thou wast sure the peo- 
ple had a design to take our lives, and I, walking up and 
down the room, uplifting my heart to God for direction, 
could not at once reply." 

" Thou saidst, James, * They have mischief in their 
hearts, but I hope the Lord will preserve our lives,' and 
then after being silent awhile repeated thy hope that we 
would be preserved, adding * but if so, we must run,' and 
I in my fear didst ask disconsolately * how can we run, 
or whither can we go # ' " 

" Indeed the way seemed blocked, and twilight closing 
in, so I took a candle," resumed James Dickinson, " and 
on close searching found a second door in our sitting- 
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room which, when opened, disclosed a flight of heavy 
stairs built ojf gray stone, indistinct in the shadow of this 
disntal spot, on the back of the house leading into a de- 
serted yard of melancholy aspect, littered about with old 
straw and rotten lumber. We knew naught of its exit, 
but terrible fear was upon us and we felt we must make 
haste. Leaving the candle burning in our room we took 
off our shoes and noiselessly descended the stone steps 
scarce visible in the heavy dusk of evening, and picking 
our way hurriedly, but with care, through rubbish of 
broken boxes, barrels, and straw from out whose rotten 
shelter scampered several large gray rats, we fled until at 
considerable distance from the public house^ we reached 
an empty outbuilding which we entered ; but I said, ' We 
are not safe here, we must run again.' Jane thought she 
could not, howbeit upon my urgency she tried and we 
soon came to a bridge over a river which at first I made 
as if to cross, but I was shown we must not, but rather 
go further up the bank." 

" And here we sat down to rest for I was distressed 
almost into fainting," said Jane Fearon, " but James said, 
* We are not safe here, we must wade through the river.' 
' Alas,' I said, * how can we cross it and know not its 
depth. Better is it for them to take our lives than for us 
to drown ourselves.' " 

" Indeed the passage looked fearful to our feeble 
vision," continued James Dickinson, " for the waters were 
swollen to an unusual extent, but it was Clearly shown 
me that the crossing was the only way, and we were 
wonderfully helped over. We seated ourselves upon a 
sand-bank to recover, but I did not feel easy and believed 
we should go further yet, and Jane saith she must go by 
my faith, and so we hastened along a little further and 
soon found another sand-bank containing a cavity within 
which we sheltered ourselves, and soon a sense of perfect 
security came over me and I felt in my heart a song of 
thanksgiving and praise ; but Jane was not yet comforted 
by such feelings, and when voices were heard on the 
other side of the river, I feared lest in her terror she 
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might make outcry, and warned her gently that on our 
silence depended our lives." 

" Oh, what didst thou do ? " exclaimed little Martha, 
greatly excited by the narrative. " Couldst thou keep still, 
or didst thou cry out ? " 

Jane Fearon smiled upon the fair eager little face and 
replied, 

" I was enabled to keep silent while the voices of our 
pursuers mingled with the yelps of a dog as they called 
' Seek them, Keeper,' but he could not find us, for he lost 
the scent at the place when James had been directed to 
wade into the water. We soon saw the people. One 
carried a lantern and suggested that we had crossed the 
river, to which another made answer, * That's impossible 
unless the devil carried them over, for the river is brim- 
ful,' and soon the search was given up and they left the 
place." 

" We stayed in the sand-bank all night in poor plight 
indeed," resumed James, " but safe and quiet ; and as 
morning dawned we noticed a man on a high hill looking 
in every direction, seemingly trying to discover our 
whereabouts; but the hollow into which we had been 
directed in the dark of night was a secure hiding place, 
whereas, the first sand-bank upon which we had settled 
would have been in plain view and a most unsafe retreat. 
Now we began to tiiink of our horses and saddle-bags, 
and Jane proposed our going to the nearest town to make 
known our case, but as I reminded her we had no posi- 
tive proof of evil having been intended and the justices 
might turn upon us as Quakers, I inclined to go back to 
the house, fully believing our bags would be ready for us 
without trouble and the people we had seen the night be- 
fore we should see no more." 

" I feared greatly," said Jane, " and could not dare to 
go back, but James saith * Thou mayest safely, for I have 
seen that which never failed me,' and so it was when we 
went back to the inn, we found our clothes ready, our 
horses in the stable with the saddle-bags on them. ITie 
only person visible was an old woman sitting in the 
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empty kitchen by the fire, whom we had no recollection 
of seeing on the previous night. She regarded us keenly 
as wanting to question us, but did not, and having paid 
her what we owed, we continued our journey." (It may 
be said here that James Dickinson learned later that 
suspicion having been awakened respecting this house a 
search was made which resulted in the discovery of a 
large quantity of wearing apparel and a great number of 
human bones. The house was pulled down and some 
of its inhabitants executed.) A silence fell on the little 
group as this remarkable relation ended. Martha's voice 
broke it asking timidly, 

" What was it thou sawest. Friend Dickinson ? " After 
a moment's pause he replied as though talking to him- 
self, 

" The experience of a Christian — of a soul bared to all 
the influences of God's special revelations, who shall limit 
— and who shall define ? I know not, dear child, that I 
can tell thee plainly what I saw, but my spirit was made 
aware of God. It seemed to me a sense of the Lord's 
presence coming very near. Doubtless as thou groweth 
in grace, and the manner of thy countenance indicateth 
that such will be the case, thou wilt be given to see all 
and more than ever I have discerned." 

" It was a marvellous deliverance," said Walter Pixley, 
" and was your journey further blessed ? " 

" So much so," replied James Dickinson, " that many 
people were brought into the light. I was enabled to 
vindicate our ancient testimony concerning Jesus Christ.* 
Declaring to them that we believed in Him as being the 
only begotten Son of God, who in the fullness of time 
took flesh, became perfect man according to the flesh, de- 
scended and came of the seed of Abraham and David, 
but was miraculously conceived of the Holy Spirit and 
born of the Virgin Mary ; yet powerfully owned to be the 
Son of God according to the Spirit of sanctification by 
the resurrection of the dead, and that as man Christ died 
for our sins, rose again and was received up into glory in 

1 SeweU's History. 
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the heavens, having fulfilled the law and the prophets, 
and having put an end to the first priesthood, is a priest 
forever not after the order of Aaron, but of Melchizedek ; 
and ever lives to make intercession to His Father not for 
our sins only, but the sins of the whole world."^ 

" This is the faith of the Friends the world over/' said 
Rachel Pixley as her guest ceased speaking. 

<' Oh that I could go and preach ! " breathed Martha 
softly. 

" Thou art no younger than Jonathan Burnyat with 
whom I was privileged to travel several months," returned 
James Dickinson. " He was but twelve years of age and 
deeply opened into the mysteries of God's kingdom, 
growing in his gift so as to give counsel to young and 
old. We had many precious meetings and were deeply 
bowed under a sense of the Lord's favour to us." 

" Oh, mother ! " Martha exclaimed in a low voice. Her 
mother took the little hand of her child in hers, watching 
anxiously the inspired look in the large blue eyes that 
gazed upon their guest. A pause ensued, broken by 
Jane Fearon kneeling in solemn supplication, beseeching 
that the Lord would continue the mercies heretofore so 
abundantly granted and that all present might prove 
faithful through trial and testing, to the preaching of the 
free gospel with which they had been entrusted. The 
others followed in earnest petitions, and then taking their 
candles, the little company separated each to his peaceful 
chamber, feeling that the *' Lord careth continually from 
the beginning of the year even to the end of the year." 

" Is there aught I can send thee from London, Rachel 
Pixley ? " asked James Dickinson the next morning after 
breakfast had been partaken of and the daily reading of 
the Scriptures reverently attended to. Tabitha and 
Thomas occupied seats near the door opening into the 
kitchen during this season of worship and always felt bet- 
ter prepared for the day's labours after hearing their 
master read a portion of the Bible with a few appropriate 
remarks thereon, especially if the sound of the sweet 

1 Sewell's History. 
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voice of their mistress broke the silence after reading, did 
she feel led to engage in prayer. 

" I can think of nothing now, I am obliged to thee," 
replied Rachel Pixley, considering a moment. 

" Didst thou not want to send a missive to Eunice, 
mother, to get thee some more of that healing simple for 
the making of thy eye salve ? " asked Martha. 

" Thou are right. Patty, I thought there was somewhat 
I needed," replied her mother. " I compounded the last 
yesterday for a poor woman. TJie note to Eunice is 
ready indited and lieth in my desk up-stairs; bring it, 
dear. Eunice liveth on London Bridge, James," she con- 
tinued addressing her guest who was buttoning his tall, 
gaunt person into a brown top coat. " It is the third 
house from the gate on the left hand side going over. 
Her husband is a confectioner and vender of fine cakes 
for the gentry, and she will remember her old mistress 
for whom she worked before she entered into marriage." 

" And his name ? " asked James, giving his shoulders 
many little shakes before he rested quite comfortably in 
his coat. " I will the more easily find him if I have his 
name." 

" Of a surety," returned Mistress Pixley smiling, " it 
is Wigfall. Mark Wigfall. Here is the note." Her vis- 
itor placed it in his pocket and buttoned the flap over, 
saying, 

" Will she send it by the carrier? And now, Patty, is 
there not some notion thou wouldst like from London ? " 

" May I send for two ells of painted muslin, mother, 
for my doll ? " asked Martha eagerly, smiling back into 
the kind eyes regarding her. 

" Thou shalt have it," said James Dickinson, forestalling 
Mistress Pixley's reply ; " and thou Polly, come hither, lit- 
tle one ; is there something thou wilt also have from the 
city ? " Polly ran out from behind the window curtains 
which she had been trying to pull back to let in more 
of the faint autumn sunshine and, advancing readily to 
the speaker, took hold of his coat-tail very tightly, 
whispering confidentially. 
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*' Polly would like a tam-bor-ine." 

" A what?" asked Jane Fearon, coming in shawled and 
bonneted for her journey and half overhearing Polly's reply. 

" A tam-bor-ine/* she repeated more clearly ; " it is a 
round thing that holds up so/' raising both little arms 
far above her head, " and shakes and jingles, oh " — with 
a deep breath of enjoyment, " and Polly would dance and 
shake it so" — twirling round on both toes with hands 
still upraised. Mistress Pixley stood amused, howbeit a lit- 
tle annoyed, and Jane Fearon gazed astonished, but both 
men Friends gave way to broader smiles than was their 
wont as the little round figure whirled about, skirts flying, 
hair tumbling from its confining snood, in and out of 
the broad belt of sunshine that now lay on the gray car- 
pet. 

" Walter," expostulated his wife, " Polly should not be 
encouraged in this unseemly dance." 

" Thou wilt have thy hands full, Walter," said James, 
" an she keepeth this up." 

" Thou art right/' replied Walter Pixley ; " yet why 
should not young things dance as well as lambs play ? 

" Belike they are not irresponsible as are the lambs, 
said Jane Fearon ; " yet I doubt not Polly will restrain her 
spirits as years advance and be of good sober be- 
haviour." 

" I think so/' said Mistress Pixley. " Now Polly, run 
thou away with Martha up-stairs. Jane, hast thou thy 
cap and handkerchief put up ? I should have come to 
aid thee." 

** They are snugly laid in here," said Jane, showing 
her little basket ; " and I am now ready, James." She 
pinned her thick brown shawl closely about her neck and 
after giving her bonnet a little pull with both hands to 
settle it firmly, took Rachel's hands in hers in affectionate 
farewell. 

" We owe you thanks, dear hearts, for loving hospitality/' 
said James. " May our Master always keep you in His ten- 
der care ; " so saying the carryall bore them away through 
the slowly brightening autumn day. 
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VIII 
AN INVADER ON A PEACEFUL SCENE 

THAT Polly was the subject of much anxious 
meditation on the part of her adopted family 
was not to be denied, for though the long 
strain of controlled ancestry was not yet in the 
blood of the Friends of that day as it is in those of 
our present society, the Quakers were for the most part 
of grave and sober temper, to which the fancies of this 
little one were much averse. 

Every day Martha gave her little charge a short les- 
son in reading and spelling, choosing in seasonable 
weather a seat down at the far end of the flower gar- 
den away from the house. This seat was shaded by two 
dark yew trees, dense in foliage, and clipped into the fan- 
tastic similitude of people bending towards each other 
with clasped hands across the wicket gate. The gate led 
down into a long narrow croft, stretching away from the 
Pixley farm towards a pretty coppice that belonged to the 
estate of Squire Hereford, and in this coppice many a 
rabbit played and hedgehog lurked and the song of the 
nightingale was heard at night from within the darker 
shades. In the spring this croft was carpeted with 
primroses and cowslips, and when Polly had been good 
and teachable over her books Martha would take her 
down into the meadow to fill her hands with the pale 
yellow blossoms of the primrose or gather the darker 
gold of the cowslips to be made into a sweet smelling 
ball. Often would the two little girls pause to catch the 
call of the cuckoo as it stole from tree to tree, and some- 
times they would follow the wily brown bird even to 
their own pretty garden where it would rustle quietly 
about in the dark yews over their heads as they sat weav- 
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ing their yellow flowers. It was across the sunken wall 
at the bottom of this narrow croft that Martha had seen 
the last flutter of the gypsy woman's rags as she turned 
off" from the carriage drive after disposing of Polly, and 
disappeared so quickly from view around the garden 
fence. Skirting it along the outside, she had reached the 
meadow and passing through had taken the short cut 
across through the wood to a broad highway that led to 
the north, on the other side of the Hereford acres. But 
this had happened long ago and was only a dim memory 
in Martha's mind. She was so fond of Polly, so bent 
on giving her in full measure the same care that was be- 
stowed upon herself that the distant recollection of the 
gypsy was seldom recalled. But in spite of careful train- 
ing Polly was freaky and full of whims. 

" Polly," exclaimed Martha, one morning in despair, 
" it were as well that I spoke my words to Teddy the 
donkey ! What ailest thee that thou wilt not learn to- 
day ? There standeth Teddy saddled for a ride and thou 
hast not yet read one page." 

" Polly would like to ride," remarked the little one, 
sweetly, and in singularly clear English for a child of 
six. 

" Thou gettest no ride till thou hast finished these 
two lines. Teddy will stand," replied Martha decidedly, 
and that was quite true, for Teddy's standing was his 
strong point. He stood now in the sunshine in front of 
the library door placidly munching a bit of bread that 
Tatty had given him after Thomas' departure. Polly 
applied herself, the two lines were soon done, and both 
little girls were running towards the house when Hugh 
Hereford appeared with a younger boy beside him, ad- 
vancing .up the drive. 

" Ah, Hugh, thou hast come home; how glad I am," was 
Martha's frank childlike greeting, for their separation, due 
to Hugh's entering Harrow, had in nowise broken their 
friendship and however the school life may have rough- 
ened the boy, to Martha he was always the same gentle 
merry fellow she had known all her life. 
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" I am glad too," said Hugh. " See," he continued, " I 
have brought thee a wonderful book I found at an old 
book stall in London ; let us go down to the yew trees 
and look at it." 

** Oh, thank thee ; I shall like it ; but who hast thou with 
thee?" asked Martha, looking at the boy who had 
stopped beside the donkey and was surveying the little 
beast with an indifferent air. 

" Oh," replied Hugh, glancing back a little disdain- 
fully, " it is only a nephew of one of mother's friends. 
He hath no parents, both being dead long since ; they 
were rich, and now this lady that hath charge of him 
spoils and flatters him and though he be only ten years 
old, dresses him like a young court gentleman." 

" He doth look oddly," replied Martha, " and to my 
fancy velvet and lace are not fitting for a boy, and such 
long curls tied with a ribbon ! Is it in such fashion that 
the court gentlemen are dressed ? " 

" Indeed, I know not. Tis but hearsay," said Hugh. 
" I never went to court nor do I wish to ; such ruffled 
frizzed popinjays are not worth a half penny, and then 
how they are oiled and scented ! faugh ! Give me thy 
clove pinks and lavender, Patty, for sweetness ; they 
never are sprinkled with snuff or grow stale. Come." 

" What wilt thou do with him ? " asked Martha, whose 
ideas on the duty of hospitality were strong. 

" Oh, let him take care of himself ! " exclaimed Hugh, 
impatiently. " I've had enough of him ; too much. 
Let him amuse himself with Polly, there she goes. It is 
thou I want." Hugh's impetuosity carried Patty off with 
him down into the garden, and Polly stood with her 
hands behind her regarding with much curiosity the 
boyish figure clad in a claret coloured velvet suit with 
wide lace ruffles, now standing by the donkey. In 'his 
hand was a little gold headed riding whip which he 
switched to and fro, but to Polly he paid no attention. 

" Polly wants to see your whip," said the little maid 
finally. The boy looked at her a second in silence and 
then reached his dainty toy towards her. 
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" Is it gold ? " she asked. 

"Yes, pure gold; it came from France." Polly did 
not know where France was, but she liked the shine of 
the handle. 

" Polly would like to keep it." 

" No," said the boy, " you can't have it ; give it to me," 
and he took it a little forcibly out of her reluctant hanck. 
Frowning slightly Polly retreated to the other side of the 
donkey and peeped at her visitor from underneath the 
animal's neck; the boy looked more indifferent than 
belligerent and she, being socially inclined, tried again. 

" What are you named ? " 

" Teddy," he replied, looking carelessly away across 
the fields. 

" The donkey's name is Teddy ; were you named after 
a donkey ? " No reply. " Do you like donkeys ? " still 
no answer. " When Polly doesn't talk, Tatty makes her 
show her tongue ; can you show your tongue ? " The boy 
switched his whip about but made no response. " Are 
all donkeys named Teddy ? " was Polly's next question. 
Her visitor turned his face towards her with decided 
scowl and Polly went out of sight behind the donkey. 
Presently she picked up a small pebble and threw it at 
the boy ; it struck his arm, making a dusty spot, which 
he brushed off frowningly. 

" You'd better stop," he said angrily ; but now a handful 
of gravel flew over the donkey's back, showering over 
the velvet clad shoulders as much to the detriment of the 
fine texture as to the temper of the wearer. 

"If you do that again I'll make you stop," he ex- 
claimed, scorning to run. A double handful of stones and 
gravel stung his neck even as he spoke, followed by an- 
other volley aimed at his face. He started in instant 
pursuit and Polly took rapid flight. Round and round 
the donkey flew Polly's stout little legs and howbeit her 
pursuer was an active boy, she kept well ahead, so much 
in advance indeed that twice she stooped and grabbing 
^her quick little hands full of gravel directed her missiles 
with such effect that her angry companion paused to rub 
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his eyes clear. Polly stopped and rested on the other side 
of the donkey, now waking enough from his nap to 
wonder what new game it was of which he was both 
centre and fortification. But he was accustomed to 
Polly's performances and therefore evinced no disturb- 
ance. Polly peeped under the little beast's body at her 
pursuer who was using his handkerchief to mop a very 
watery eye. She was quite as much interested as scared 
and wanted to know how things were going with him 
and what he would do next ? Indeed she could not help 
a little ripple of laughter as she saw him stamp with pain. 
This was too much. 

" By my faith " — he began excitedly and tossing his 
whip high into the air, planted both hands on the 
donkey's back, vaulted over with the ease of a practiced 
jumper, and, clasping Polly as he descended, shook her 
violently. 

" Well leaped, well leaped, Teddy," cried Hugh, who 
with Martha was walking up the garden path ; " I couldn't 
do as well myself." But he was not prepared for the 
donkey's bray of indignation as the falling whip struck 
him on the head, or for Polly's piercing shriel^, when, 
surprised by this attack from an unexpected quarter, she 
found herself in the strong hands of her enemy. 
Tumbled to her knees, in desperation of defense she yet 
scratched up all the little stones within her reach and as 
Teddy sharply set her on her feet still holding her fast, 
she flung them furiously in his crimson face. 

" Polly, Polly, cease, cease, I beg of thee," cried 
Martha, starting towards her ; " what art thou doing ! " 

"Ted, for shame, she's a girl!" vociferated Hugh, 
bounding forward, but a sudden swerve of the donkey in 
his startled race for the barn laid Hugh flat in a bed of 
mignonette. Tatty rushed out from the kitchen and 
stood aghast. 

" She's a fury and a vixen, if she is a girl," replied 
Teddy, keeping his hold on her and giving her another 
shake. 

" Polly not fury or vixen," retorted the dirty besmeared 
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little maid, taking advantage of Teddy's loosening grasp 
to kick his shins. 

" Polly, go right into the house," commanded Martha, 
much perturbed. 

" Polly tan't/* trying to bite Teddy's hand, as she 
wriggled and twisted her little body. " Polly's held hard." 

" What dost thou think mother would say ? " con- 
tinued Martha, in stern reproof. <« Tatty, do please take 
her in and wash her, wilt thou not ? " 

" Take her, I care not," said Teddy, releasing her so 
suddenly that she sat down unexpectedly on the path 
and screamed again. Tabitha lifted her up, but not be- 
fore she had picked up a last handful of dirt to throw at 
Teddy as he walked ofif to find his whip. It sprinkled 
him lightly on the back, but he disdained to turn, and 
Polly, dirty, scratched, heated, but defiant to the last, dis- 
appeared into the kitchen to be kissed and scrubbed by 
the indignant Tatty. Hugh coming from the mignonette 
bed sat down on the door-step and broke into peal after 
peal of ringing laughter. 

" Patty, Patty, do not look at me that way ; I can't help 
it. Teddy, in truth, thou art a gallant cavalier ! " as the 
boy stood and silently regarded Hugh, holding his trail- 
ing whip behind him in his clasped hands. " Are these 
thy court manners ? " 

" No," said Teddy calmly. 

" Are you ready to come home? " asked Hugh. " It's 
full time." 

" I am ; I care not to be with these people longer." 

There was no perceptible sheer in the boy's voice, but 
Martha's cheek flushed at his manner, and the kindly 
words she was going to say were arrested on her lips. 

" Thou art rude, Ted," said Hugh, rising. " Mistress 
Pixley is as good blood as thyself, and to be in her com- 
pany is naught but an honour. Truly thou art in a 
miserable way, lad ; thy doublet wilt stand in need of 
much brushing," and Hugh laughed once more. " I will 
see thee again before even, Patty ; there is so much to talk 
about." 
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" Canst come to supper, Hugh ? " asked Martha eagerly ; 
« and we will go listen to the nightingales sing in the 
wood." 

" ril ask mother, Patty," replied Hugh. " They will 
not miss me at the Hall, I fancy ; there is so much gay 
company there, and I would rather be here. Come, 
Ted." The boy returned Martha's parting salutation 
with a slight, indifferent bow and walked away with 
Hugh. 

" An ill-favoured little carl he is to hurt my Polly," 
Tatty was saying as she wiped the rosy face and tied up 
the thick rebellious hair that never would stay under the 
snood, when Patty entered the house and ran into the 
kitchen. 

" Polly, Polly,' what didst thou do to vex him so 
grievously ? " asked she, putting both arms around the 
little one. A merry little giggle answered her and Polly 
peeped up shyly. 

" Polly asked him his name and somefing else and then 
boy would not talk and Polly wanted him to show 
whether he had any tongue, and he hadn't, and Polly 
threw a little stone at him and he ran fast and Polly ran 
fast and the donkey stood still and Polly peeped under 
the donkey and boy came flying right down on Polly's 
back ; boo hoo-000, Polly was scared, and tumbled and 
hurt her leg. See, Patty, see Polly's leg." Polly stopped, 
quite out of breath, and held out her plump little limb. 
Martha stroked and patted the bruised knees, saying, 

" Hugh must not bring him herearain. I like him not, 
but, Polly, neither theu shouldst"Ja«*^row stones ; it is 
not seemly." 

" Polly throwed a great many stones," was the un- 
repentant reply. " Tatty, give Polly a saffron cake/ two. 
Tatty." 

" I can't think whatever made Master Hugh take up 
with such a rude fellow," said Tatty, complying with 
Polly's request. " Thomas sayeth he saw him fight the 
squire's stable-boy, howbeit far bigger than himself, for 
maltreating a kitten." 
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" Bigger than himself ? He is nd coward then. I like 
that," said Martha. " Did he save the kitten ? " 

'< Thomas sayeth he did, and thrashed the boy till he 
cried for mercy/' 



DC 

FRAIL CHINA AND ITS ARRANGEMENT 

«« ^ ■ ^HE under footman hath come bearing a 
I missive from Madam Hereford/' said Ta- 
i bitha the next day, putting her head into the 
little room opening out of the library, where 
Mistress Pixley stored, and was now sorting, with Patty's 
help, her herbs, ointments and simples of all kinds dis- 
pensed for the benefit of the village folk. 

« Waiteth he for an answer. Tatty ? " inquired Rachel 
Pixley, taking the little three-cornered paper from Tatty, 
who held it carefully in the corner of the clean, short 
gown which surmounted the sober-hued petticoat of 
linsey-woolsey donned when the better part of her day's 
work was over. 

" He kicketh his heels on the bench outside the door, 
if so be that is waiting," replied Tabitha, a trifle shortly. 
Her mistress smiled ; she well knew the staid Tabitha 
eyed with much disfavour the saucy manners of many of 
the squire's servitors. 

" Tis from the dowager, Martha," said Mistress Pixley, 
«< and she asketh the boon of thy services this afternoon 
to help her lift down and dust her Cantonware and other 
niceties that lie in her own cupboards." 

" Oh, mother, I may go ? " exclaimed the little damsel, 
for this was a request that came but twice a year, and the 
child dearly loved to assist the little old dowager, the 
mother of the squire, to dust and put to rights the deep 
old closets so well filled with delicate and costly bits of 
porcelain picked up hither and yon and handed down 
from generation to generation. 

"What benefit is all this trumpery, mother?" the 
squire would say, " for daylight never falleth on it from 
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Michaelmas to Michaelmas," and the lively dame would 
quickly make reply that if she pleased to keep "the 
trumpery ** in a privacy only invaded twice a year, no harm 
was done to aught beside herself. 

*'. You shall do with them as seemeth you best, Richard, 
when I am safe under ground and they are Mistress 
Hereford's," and the squire would laugh and leave her to 
herself, with a kiss, for in her own apartments Dowager 
Hereford reigned supreme and received the visits of her 
son and his large, fair, handsome wife* with considerable 
ceremony, usually offering them for refreshment tea from 
these self-same egg-shell cups whose seclusion was so 
deplored. 

" May I go, mother," asked Martha again, as her 
mother seemed considering, " or dost thou need me to 
help put away these jars ? " 

" No," replied Rachel Pixley. " Is the Hall very full 
of company. Tatty, did he say ? " but Tatty had disap- 
peared, probably to see that the messenger took no ill- 
advised liberties with her rue and rosemary laid to dry on 
benches outside the kitchen door. 

" No company ever cometh into the dowager's rooms, 
mother," said Martha, reassuringly. " If she heareth a 
strange step in the long gallery she goeth quickly and 
asketh their business, and, I know not why, but no one 
ever stayeth after she hath looked at them in her sharp 
way." Mistress Pixley smiled again ; she knew how en- 
tirely the old lady felt herself at liberty to ignore those 
who were the guests of her son and daughter, even 
treating them with much brusquerie did they by any 
mistake trespass on her own especial wing of the large 
old rambling mansion. 

" I can see no reason why it is unsuitable for thee to 
go to-day, Patty," she finally said after a little more con- 
sideration. " So wash thy hands and make thyself tidy ; 
I can finish the sorting." 

Polly had been amusing herself piling little heaps of 
stones on the door-step while the talk had been going on 
within, and now sweeping the stones into her pocket 
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announced that she would make herself tidy too and go 
with Patty. Rachel Pixley looked doubtful ; Polly never 
had been at the Hall. 

«< Oh, mother, do let me take her," said Martha. " I 
know she will be good and she would so like to see the 
queer dancing figures on the tiles over the fireplace and 
the little statues with wings." Rather reluctant was the 
assent of Patty's mother, but she yielded, and putting 
Polly's thick hair to rights, she looked both the little girk 
over to see that in every particular their always neat 
attire betokened the dainty order she liked. 

" If thou goest through the garden and down by the 
primrose croft, Patty, and up the pleached alley, thou 
wilt avoid any mischance of meeting the gay company, 
and thy father sayeth Hugh hath a goodly number of his 
own friends, and his brothers as well, about the park just 
now." 

" I will do as thou sayeth, mother ; the pleached alley 
leads straight to the dowager's rooms. We must take 
no chance of meeting the young carl who carried himself 
so roughly to Polly but yesterday," replied Martha,, 
taking the responsibility gravely onto herself. 

Polly fixed her dark eyes on Patty and her hand sought 
her pocket which was filled in a manner all unbeknownst 
to her gentle young caretaker, but no word escaped her 
firm little lips as she trotted by Patty's side through the 
garden scented sweet with mignonette, late roses, and 
stocks. What dark thoughts occupied her pugnacious 
small mind as to her behaviour should she meet her recent 
enemy, is not for us to say. Tabitha meanwhile had 
been enjoying a spice of gossip with the underfootman, 
though she had seen fit to accost him sharply on her 
return after delivering his message to her mistress. 

" Now beshrew thee for a careless wight ; couldst thou 
not use thy eyes, and not sit down upon my rue and 
rosemary drying for the mistress ? " 

" My eyes were that dazzled with the sweet looks you 
give, Tatty, that such trifles as yonder herbs could hold 
no place with me," was the merry answer. 
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" Sweet looks forsooth, a woman of my years ! " she 
retorted. " Give over such nonsense and tell me 
what company have you at the Hall? Are they 
many ? " 

" So many one knows not whether one is on his head 
or his heels. What with dancing and riding, coursing 
after the hounds, cards, dice and what not, 'tis merry- 
making from morning till night ; and now I think of it 
whatever did you to young Master Teddy yesterday that 
he came home with a sprained ankle, scratched face, and 
doublet covered with dust ? Master Hugh was in sore 
disgrace for permitting him to run such a muck, for the 
lady aunt of Master Ted is Mistress Hereford's dearest 
friend." 

" Then should she teach him better manners, the 
young knave ! " and Tatty launched out into an account 
of the mishaps surrounding Teddy's visit, till the foot- 
man bent double with laughter, and his amusement would 
have lasted longer had not Mistress Pixley, hearing the 
noise, stepped to the kitchen door and looked at him in 
some amazement. 

" I thought thou hadst gone, or a message should have 
been sent to Madam Hereford," she said. 

" She did not desire me to bring an answer, or my 
memory serves me ill," replied the man, checking himself 
and standing respectfully before Mrs. Pixley. 

" Then shouldst thou not idle here," she said. " The 
young ladies are gone to the Hall by the Dowager's de- 
sire and there is no need for thy further stay." With a 
low bow the man turned away from the kitchen porch 
and went towards the high brick wall which enclosed the 
squire's fruit orchard. Pausing to unlatch the little gate, 
he looked back and threw a saucy kiss to Tatty who still 
stood in the porch, then took to his heels, running along 
the broad paths under the cherry trees, through another 
gate, and up across the lawn to the house. 

" Tatty, I like not such nonsense," said her mistress, 
who, standing in the kitchen, saw what passed. 

" And I like it no better, mistress," answered Tatty, 
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" Had Thomas been here the lad would scarce have es- 
caped a thrashing." 

Mrs. Pixley's annoyance vanished before the vexed 
tones of her maid, but her face grew grave as she re- 
turned to her occupation in the little herb room and her 
thoughts, as so often before, travelled away to the great 
city of London, where many of her people were lying in 
noisome jails, suffering for the free expression of the 
faith they held so dear. Her husband had said there 
were more than four hundred confined in those dark, un- 
clean prisons and the number of commitments was in- 
creasing rather than diminishing. All appeals to the 
King seemed unavailing. No meetings held by Friends 
were permitted, but were ever broken up by soldiery 
when found, and those in attendance seized violently, 
and, with rough treatment and no hearing before a mag- 
istrate, thrust into foul jails' to await as best they might 
an uncertain trial at court. A heavy cloud hung over 
her beloved society. 



A SUDDEN ONSLAUGHT 

RUNNING up the pleached alley^ and turning a 
sharp corner to the left, the little girls entered 
Dowager Hereford's rooms by a door which 
opened directly on to a grassed terrace sur- 
rounded by a low stone wall overgrown with ivy. The 
alley continued a little way to the right, running at the 
foot of the terrace until it opened on to the broad lawn 
in front of the main body of the house. There Martha 
saw a number of boys playing ball. 

" Hey day, and how came you that way ! " asked the 
sharp but withal kindly voice of a little lady who turned 
quickly round from a tiring glass as the children stepped 
in through the low door. " Betty, girl, now have you 
made a sorry muddle indeed of this cap ! Come in, 
Patty, and seat yourself till I show this clumsy wench 
how a ribbon should be placed. Who's that youVe 
brought with you ? Your sister, say you ? I knew not 
that Walter Pixley had more than one child. Oh, aye, I 
recall it now, and an extraordinary fool he made of 
himself to take a brat belonging to the saints know 
who — 






Please, madam," interposed Martha's gentle voice. 
" She's too little to understand aught ! Betty, give 
her a bit of marchpane from that jar. No, stupid, not 
that one, that containeth sandal citron and perfumed 
catchin for the complexion. No, nor the next," as Betty 
laid her hand successively on two china jars standing on 
the table ; " that holdeth my Portugal snuff; there, now 

' A pleached alley was an avenue between two rows of trees or shrubs, 
whose limbs were closely interlaced, making a solid green wall on either 
side. 
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you have it ; know you not by this time that I keep the 
marchpane in the dragon jar? One would think you 
had neither eyes nor yet wits ! Sit down on those two 
little chairs, children, by the fireplace and eat your sweets 
till Betty doth arrange this unruly gewgaw which is scarce 
worth the pains I have spent upon it. But my daughter 
will have it I need a new cap for Madam Hoare's rout. 
Hand me my sprunking glass, Betty, till I survey it be- 
hind as well." Martha, amused by doings so different 
from any found in her own home, lifted Polly on to a 
little chair and took the other indicated by the Dowager, 
and while eating their marchpane, she showed Polly the 
quaint figures of shepherds and shepherdesses on the tiles 
surrounding the fireplace. Polly slipped off her seat to 
view them more closely. The funny faces captivated her 
fancy, and she was laughing merrily at them when two 
hands grasped her shoulders. 

" Let me see you, child ! Humph, not much wonder 
Walter Pixley made — well then, Patty, I won't say it 
again. What a pair of eyes the little maid hath ! What 
will you do, little one, when you grow to maidenhood ? " 
Polly gave her released shoulders a little shake, retiring 
from her questioner with two or three light steps, though 
still keeping her eyes fixed upon the shrewd, kindly face 
bent over her. 

" Polly will dance," was the rather unexpected reply. 

Madam Hereford looked from the sparkling little face 
before her to the fair, thoughtful countenance of the older 
child gravely watching the light airy movements of her 
little charge. The contrast impressed her suddenly, and 
almost unconsciously she asked the same question of the 
serious young guardian. 

" And what will you do when you grow up, Patty ? " 

A far-away look came into the blue eyes, as, after a 
slight pause she made answer, 

" I should like to preach if I should be so far favoured, 
and the spirit moveth me." 

The old lady regarded her earnestly in silence a min- 
ute, then said shortly, 
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" You will preach, Patty ; and " — turning to Polly 
briskly, " you will dance, but to what tune I know not. 
Now, Patty, it behooveth us to get to work, but no as- 
sistance from your sister, as you so call her, do I desire. 
Not a bit of china would I have left." 

" Polly will amuse herself, madam," said Martha, laugh- 
ing and beginning to lift down the delicate china, dust- 
ing it lightly as she placed in on the table. Polly soon 
tired of inspecting the gorgeous dragons and parrots 
with which the porcelain was decorated and strayed 
unobserved out on to the grassy terrace. Approaching 
the stone wall she leaned far over and looked down on 
the bank outside. There half sitting, half lying on the 
grass, whistling a light French chanson and idly swinging 
his whip-lash for a kitten to play with, his ankle in 
bandages, was her curly haired foe of the day before. 
Polly's eyes gleamed. In a second her pocket was 
emptied of stones and leaning over the low wall a start- 
ling salute descended on the unsuspecting boy beneath. 
Alas for Polly ! reaching too far over the parapet she lost 
her balance, and followed her fusillade in a manner that 
took by complete surprise herself as well as her enemy ! 
Though her fall was fully three feet, Polly's presence of 
mind did not desert her. Scrambling to her feet over 
the shoulders of her prostrate enemy, regardless of the 
wreck she had occasioned and thinking only of escape, 
she flew down the pleached alley, urged to full speed by 
hearing the rush of her pursuer close behind, and, con- 
sidering one ankle was in bandages, he carried himself 
very well. Two minutes more and Polly would have 
been caught, but rescue was at hand. A boy, who at 
first in her blind flight Polly mistook for Hugh, came up 
the avenue. Catching at his arm as she dashed by, she 
swung round behind him and peeped panting from the 
shelter so unexpectedly attained. Teddy stopped, furious 
and out of breath. 

" By my faith," exclaimed the newcomer, " is it thus 
you employ your solitude, brave knight of the bandages ? 
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What maiden may it be who hath fled before your wrath- 
ful countenance ? " 

** I know not her name," Teddy answered angrily, 
"but she throweth stones and should be stopped, 

and " he was interrupted by a peal of laughter as 

the taller lad pulled Polly round from behind him and 
gently turned up the hanging head till he could see the 
crimson face. 

" Now do you show good taste in your pursuit at any 
rate," he exclaimed. " Rarely have I seen such a little 
beauty ! If I guard you from this doughty cavalier, fair 
maid, and convey you in safety to the Hall, my reward 
must be a dozen kisses at least. What say you, little 
one ? " 

Polly looked up at the speaker. Apparently the dark 
face with its slight shade on the upper lip pleased her not, 
for she clasped both hands over her face and stood stock 
still, resisting all the lad's efforts to pull her hands 
down. 

" Fair lady, if you give me not my kisses of your own 
free will, I must e'en take them," he said, pulling a little 
harder. 

" You shall not kiss her an' she like it not," suddenly 
exclaimed Teddy. The dark boy laughed. 

" And who shall stop me then ? Not you, I trow." 

"Yes, I!" 

" And how, prithee ? Now, little one, but thou art 
strong." 

" How ? This way ! " and Teddy's whip-lash fell 
unhesitatingly on the other's neck as he bent to kiss the 
naughty little maiden who had caused all the trouble and 
whose hands he now held tight in his. 

" Aye, but you shall suffer for that," he cried, almost 
dropping Polly, and it might have gone hard with Teddy 
if the crowd of other boys with Hugh in their midst had 
not come up at this moment. 

" How now, what's this coil, Walgrave ? You will 
never thrash a smaller boy and lame at that," cried Hugh, 
and Polly raising her face which being partly released 
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she had again hidden, at the sound of his voice, suddenly 
twisted herself free and sprung to his side. 

" What art thou quarrelling about now, Ted ? " asked 
Hugh. " Canst not even a sprained foot keep thee quiet ? 
What is the matter ? " 

" Nothing," said Teddy, carelessly turning away to- 
wards the house, but he paused abruptly as Walgrave, 
taking Polly unaware, caught her in his arms and kissed 
her many times before she had time to scream. 

" Yes, there is something too. If you can't make 
Walgrave behave himself, I will," and his light whip 
scored a red mark on the dark cheek of the older lad. 

" Polly, Polly ! " cried Martha, who having just discov- 
ered her absence came running hastily down the walk. 
" Where art thou ? Oh, Hugh, thou hast found her ? I 
am glad, and now we will go back at once, for the 
dowager needeth me no more and Polly is better at 
home, I doubt," she added, suddenly becoming aware 
that she was among a crowd of boys and that something 
was the matter. Hugh laughed, though annoyed at the 
quarrel between his guests. 

" I will go with you," he said. " Polly is a turbulent 
little maiden and it groweth dusk. Walgrave, I am 
grieved at this mischance. Prithee accept my apology 
and let Master Teddy go free." 

" I can do naught else," replied Walgrave, but his 
cheek burned angrily. " He is but a baby, yet would I 
like to teach him manners." 

" You are welcome to try," said Teddy indifferently, 
though his curiously light-blue eyes still blazed. Wal- 
grave turned on his heel. 

" I will see the little one again," he said teasingly, 
" and take my due." 

" Efon't be an ass, Wal," remarked Hugh. " Come, 
Patty, the dew is falling ; we shall soon hear the nightin- 
gales sing;" 

" It had been better if Polly had tarried at home," said 
Martha, sorrowfully. " Mother spoke truly after all." 

" Polly will lead you many a rig, it striketh me," said 
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Hugh. '' But thou dost not mean to be so naughty, 
Polly, dost thou ? " picking her up in his arms. 

" Polly was not naughty/' she replied, winding her 
arm around his neck ; '* it was two boys." 



XI 
A FOREBODING LOOK FROM THE QUIET 

POLLY was in bed, and so for a short space out of 
reach of further adventure. She was not asleep 
but lay looking out at the big red moon as it 
slowly rose over the hedges of black thorn. It 
was near the full and Polly thought the next night 
might be a suitable time for her to make her oft thought- 
of expedition over to the pond among the hills to watch 
for the little men in gray. She thought green was pret- 
tier than grey, but Thomas had told Tatty these were in 
gray. Below, on the front porch, also watching the 
rising moon, sat Walter Pixley and his wife, while Hugh, 
not sorry to leave for a while his noisy companions at the 
Hail, strayed with Martha through the garden paths, 
telling her about his school experiences, so different from 
anything she had ever known. 

Mr. Pixley looked over his peaceful domain and 
thought there could be no more lovely spot to dwell in 
the whole broad earth. To the left of the low irregular 
ivy-clad house, extended a large granary, divided from 
the dwelling by a little court running along one side. 
On the other side of this was an open shed supported by 
wooden pillars, and beyond loomed up the commodious 
barn buildings. A little to the right of the house lay the 
garden. The carriage road winding between garden and 
granary came up to the front door-stone around a mag- 
nificent bay tree rising like a cone and breaking the 
horizontal lines of the buildings. A large elder bush 
overhung the little garden gate, casting it into broad 
shadow under the bright moonlight. Hugh and Patty, 
down in the dim garden, paused now to smell the china 
roses which climbed over wall and paling, now to break 
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off a late white lily, and now to watch the immense 
privet hawk moth, or " bee bird " as the country folk call 
it because in size it resembles a small bird. Patty never 
tired of watching in the dusk the soft creatures, as, with 
wings in ceaseless motion, they darted with a deep 
whirring sound from scarlet geranium to purple ranuncu- 
lus, poising above honeysuckle, jasmine and hollyhock 
till tfie varied sweets could be tasted. Many of these 
downy night travellers were abroad this evening and 
wheeled in and out of the vine shaded portico where sat 
Martha's father and mother. 

" They seek the honey of the clematis," said Mistress 
Pixley as one brushed close around her head. 

" The contrast between this scene and London is great 
indeed, Rachel," said her husband. " There are jails full 
of suffering so terrible as to be hard to gaze upon, and 
here is naught but peace." 

" What hast thou seen, Walter ? The week of thy 
absence has been long and I have scarce yet heard half 
I want to know." 

" Did I tell th6e of Richard Hubberthorn ? I forget 
whether thou sawest him when he travelled through here 
not long ago," asked Walter. 

" He broke bread with us one noon," answered his 
wife, " and then we heard he had been taken and cast 
into prison." 

" That was true. They seized him at the Bull and 
Mouth meeting-house, brought him before an alderman, 
one Richard Brown, a violent man who with his own 
hands pulled down Richard's hat upon his face so that 
he brought his head near the ground, and then com- 
mitted him to Newgate, where being thronged among 
others, he soon grew sick and his sickness increased, in 
two months, unto death." 

" But he was content ? " Rachel eagerly queried. 

" Very blessedly content ! Two days before his de- 
parture, being visited by his friends who doubted his un- 
derstanding of the truth, he said, * there was no need to 
dispute matters, for he knew the ground of his salvation 
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and Was satisfied forever in his peace with the Lord/ 
On the morning of his decease his language to one Sarah 
Blackberry, who was with him, was so remarkable that I 
can never forget it. He said, * Do not seek to hold me, 
for it is too strait for me, and out of this straitness I 
must go ; for I am wound into largeness and am to be 
lifted up on high, far above all.'. In this frame of mind 
he departed this life in the evening, and so entered with 
happiness into eternity." * 

" It is indeed marvellous," said Rachel, breaking the 
pause that had fallen between them after Walter's brief 
account, " why the authorities became so enraged merely 
because our Friends desire to hold worship after their 
own manner." 

" Our preaching is directly against all that is taught by 
the clergy and that doth vex them. Again, they study not 
the Bible as do our friends and so in argument are often 
confounded. Didst thou not hear how George Fox 
treated the great physician. Dr. Witty to whom he was 
called when the doctor was staying with Lord Falcon- 
bridge at Tinmouth Castle ? " 

" Naught did I hear of it. Do thou tell me." 

" Dr. Witty asked George Fox firstly what he was in 
prison for? George told him 'because he would not 
disobey the command of Christ, and swear.' To which 
the doctor saith he ought to swear his allegiance to the 
King. Now George, knowing him to be a great Pres- 
byterian, asked him whether he had not sworn against 
the King and the house of Lords, and taken the Scotch 
Covenant and whether he had not since sworn to the 
King. The doctor having no reply ready to this, George 
asked him, * what then was his swearing good for,' saying 
further, * My allegiance doth not consist in swearing, but 
in truth and faithfulness,' and in truth Quakers have ever 
been good and obedient subjects to such rulers as are 
over them, save when conscience taught otherwise, as in 
time of war." 

" They can find no just cause of complaint against us," 

* Seweirs History. 
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said Rachel Pixley, " save as they call it ' makin|^ dis- 
turbance * when we speak the truth as it is given us from 
above. I rejoice in such good reasoning as George Fox 
doth put forth. Was he treated with indignity or were 
they kind, as sometimes ? " 

" Lord Frencheville was civil and loving at York, and 
George Fox gave him an account of his imprisonment, 
and there too, the troopers were kindly, behaving them- 
selves civilly on the way to Scarborough and permitting 
his friends to see him when they baited at Malton. The 
first day they put him into an inn, with six soldiers to 
guard him." 

"What for?" asked Hugh, who with Martha had 
come back from the garden and now sat on the porch 
step listening to the discourse of their elders. 

" Aye, what for, Hugh, thou saith ? I know not, for a 
more peaceable man never trod than George Fox. But 
they also put a sentinel to watch him in the Castle at 
Scarborough whither they bore him the next day." 

" Was he comfortably housed, Walter ? " asked his wife. 

" Indeed, but little of comfort was allowed him. The 
room was open, and the fireplace smoked so that when 
Sir John Crosland, the governor, came to see him he 
could hardly find his way out again. And they had an 
intent to vex and distress him, for after he had been at 
the charge of paying out fifty shillings to keep out the 
rain and somewhat ease the smoke, they put him into 
another and worse room which had neither chimney nor 
fire hearth and lay so much open to the sea, that the 
wind drove in the rain, and the water not only ran about 
the room, but also came upon the bed." 

" How cruel," exclaimed Hugh. " Is he there now, Mr. 
Pixley?" 

" No, he is out again. News travels so slowly that 
only recently did all this hardship reach our ears. A 
quarter of a year was George Fox in this plight, and 'tis 
said his clothes were not dry all that time, but he was 
mercifully brought through, though his health hath 
suffered," 
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" Had he no fire, father ? " asked Martha. 

" No fire, my little maid, even wherewith to dry him- 
self, and his fingers, with the cold, swelled to the size of 
two, and so malicious were his persecutors that they 
would not suffer his friends to come at him, nay, not so 
much as to bring him a little food. Towards the end of 
his confinement he was put in a room where a fire could 
be made and he hired a soldier to fetch him what he 
wanted. He then ate almost nothing but bread and of 
this so Uttle that a three penny loaf served him three 
weeks." 

" Surely he would starve on that," said Rachel. " Had 
he milk to drink ? " 

" They said he drank nought but water with a little 
wormwood steeped in it, and once when the weather 
was very sharp and he had taken a great cold, he got 
some elecampane beer." 

" How pleasant . our position is as compared to his," 
said Rachel Pixley. " It is a marvel he did not sicken and 
die." 

" He was wonderfully preserved and had many dis- 
courses with his persecutors. Dr. Witty came again to 
see him, bringing other persons with him, and the doctor 
affirmed before George many things, to wit, that Christ 
had not enlightened every man that cometh into the 
world; that fiie grace of God which brought salvation 
had not appeared to all men, and that Christ had not 
died for all men." 

" So teach all the preachers in these dark times," said 
Rachel. 

" That is true, wife," replied her husband ; " but George 
Fox asked him what sort of men those were that God 
had not enlightened and whom His grace had not ap- 
peared to ? To which the doctor made answer, * Christ 
did not die for adulterers, idolaters and wicked men.' 
' Are such not sinners then ? ' asked George, and he said, 
* Yes,' which made George say, ' and did not Christ die 
for sinners ? Did He not come to call sinners to repent- 
ance ? ' ' Yes,' said the doctor. * Then/ said George Fox^ 
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' thou hast stopped thy own mouth/ Several of those 
present confessed that what George Fox said was true, 
but the doctor went away in a rage and came back no 
more. Howbeit others came and were loving to him 
and would have given him money, but he would not 
receive it." 

" Mistress Pixley speaketh rightly when she saith we 
suffer not for the truth," said Hugh ; " but much oppor- 
tunity is given to these men in their trials to teach and 
preach, that would come not here to us in this quiet 
country village." 

" Thou art right, Hugh," said Mr. Pixley, a little sur- 
prised by such a remark from a young lad ; " and they 
hesitate not to take advantage of it, testifying often amid 
hardships to which we are strangers. Hast ever seen a 
prison, lad ? " 

" None save a little county jail," said Hugh. 

" Bad enough, truly, but naught compared with New- 
gate or Bridewell, though the latter hath large rooms — 
and crowded." 

" Couldst thou suffer so for the truth, Hugh ? " asked 
Martha earnestly. 

" I know not," he replied with gravity. " So be I 

knew it was truth " he added, but finished not his 

answer. 

" Aye, it needeth to be known ; felt of God and proven, 
to joyfully bear the pain that follows public testifying," 
said Walter Pixley. 

" I know," said Martha, lifting her serious blue eyes to 
the moon which was scarce more clear and calm than 
the young face shining in its light. 

" I must go home," said Hugh, suddenly, picking up 
the bunch of spicy-smelling clove pinks that had fallen 
unheeded from Patty's hand. " We go back to Harrow 
to-morrow, Patty, but I will see you before I leave." 

" Squire Hereford told me he was going down to Lon- 
don shortly, Hugh," said Mr. Pixley. 

" He hath been doing much business with the Dutch 
of late," said Hugh, '< and I think there must be some 
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coil about it, for he sayeth he may have to spend next 
summer mainly in London and he hath promised I may 
go with him." 

" Wilt thou like that ? " asked Mistress Pixley. 

" It is my greatest wish," he answered. " There is no 
place like London ! such glorious buildings, picture gal- 
leries and cathedrals ! I could wander for hours in old 
St. Paul's ! " 

" In truth it is a grand structure, but there hangeth for 
next summer a prophecy of dire disaster over London," 
said Mr. Pixley. ** As long ago as 1661, did George Fox, 
the younger, have a vision of a plague that should over- 
take and decimate that fated city till grass should grow 
in the street and the dead should be so many that none 
could bury them. And George Bishop hath had it laid 
upon him to speak of the same coming event. Many 
of our people think the king will be punished for suf- 
fering such bitter persecution of the Friends." 

" There is enough wickedness abroad beside that for 
the rulers to suffer the vengeance of the Lord," said 
Rachel Pixley. " It waxeth late, Hugh, my boy." 

** I know," he answered, putting a pink into his but- 
tonhole, ** so good-night." The little gate in the wall 
clicked after him and he walked thoughtfully homeward 
beneath the branching fruit trees. The peach-trees 
against the wall had grown yellow with the early cold, 
the pears were already bare of leaves. Fall had come 
and frost was in the air. His thoughts turned to Lon- 
don. Could a pestilence strike that great city over which 
he was so fond of wandering, until grass should grow in 
the populous thoroughfares? It seemed impossible; at 
any rate he would go this coming summer with his father 
to London if way opened, for the thronged and busy 
streets full of ever changing life, varied by the solemn 
seclusion into which he would step when entering one of 
the ancient cathedrals, fascinated the boy, thoughtful and 
dreamy beyond his years. 

When in the great metropolis he usually stayed at a 
friend's of the squire's, who resided on Wood Street, not 
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far distant from old St. PauFs, and Hugh had explored 
almost every corner of that magnificent building, finding 
an irresistible charm and attraction in its lovely arches, 
naves and flying buttresses. He had never seen enough 
of it and ever longed to return. Little did he dream of 
the horrible scenes to be enacted in the huge edifice 
during the ensuing twelve months. Nor were these hor- 
rors confined to the old cathedral alone but spread 
throughout the entire devoted city. 

In the night a strong east wind blew up from the sea, 
bearing a dampness so heavy as to envelope everything 
in mist. On every shrub in the old garden drops of 
humidity clung thickly, ready to fall in heavy showers 
whenever a faint breeze passed or they were touched 
by the two little girls in their early quest for flowers. 
Dahlias, hollyhocks, stocks, held each an overflowing 
supply of moisture, and when Polly pushed under tht 
low weeping birch to get at a clump of late blossoming 
violets, she screamed at the deluge of drops that rained 
on her head and down her small neck. Here Hugh 
found them as he hurriedly ran down to the farm to say 
his promised *' good-bye." 

" My hands are full of wet flowers, Hugh ! " exclaimed 
Patty. 

" Never mind, Til shake flowers and all," said Hugh. 
" Polly, come here. Dost know your cavalier has cropped 
his curly locks ? " 

Polly trotted up, damp and dirty, her lap full of dark 
clove pinks. 

" Doth he also leave to-day ? " asked Martha. 

" Yes, by good luck, else might Wal and he have broken 
heads. When Ted came out betimes on to the lawn, shorn, 
and limping somewhat, for his race yesterday after Polly 
had not put his ankle into condition, and Walgrave set at 
him about his lost periwig, dubbing him knight of the 
cropped head and bandages, and such like pleasantry, 
my lord listened carelessly, till Wal teased him over- 
much by bragging how he had kissed Polly despite 
her leave, and then Ted leaped at him, overthrowing him 
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by the force of his assault and had given Walgrave two 
black eyes before he rightly knew what had happened. 
He would speedily have been demolished though by Wal 
if no one had interfered, but my father came out and 
stopped the fight." 

" He seemeth to feel no fear," said Martha. 

" Not he ; but I must go, Patty ; give me that carna- 
tion in thy belt to sweeten the air in London as we pass 
through." 

" How can I, when thou holdeth my hands ? " 

" True. Well, I will take it then ; " he bent towards 
her, but the fair unconscious face made him pause and 
he loosed the clasp of his hands, turning away with a 
courtly bow of acceptance as the grave little maiden 
gave him the carnation he had asked of her. 

" Take one of Polly's pinks, Hugh," said that small 
damsel, holding open the skirt of her frock. She had 
been listening intelligently to the account of her enemy's 
exploits and seemed to take it all in. 

" Polly does not like Wal-grave," the little maid en- 
unciated the name with difficulty ; " his eyebrows meet 
here, so," marking her own little forehead with a finger 
stained by garden 'mould till the line of her straight 
brows met, "and his face is dark. Polly does not 
like it." 

" Nor do I, Polly, at least not overmuch, but I like 
Ted less. I must not tarry, Patty. I will send thee a let- 
ter by the carrier and thou must send me one too. Good- 
bye." 

Martha watched him passing swiftly along the dripping 
paths, bending this side and that to avoid the little 
showers falling at every touch, saw him pause to give 
parting salutations to her parents and then, turning, at 
the little gate, to wave his hand at her. As the click 
of the latch reached her ears she returned to her flow- 
ers. She would miss him, for he always brought to her 
glimpses of an outside world that she knew in no other 
way, save as her parents' friends putting up at their 
house gave pictures of their experiences. 
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" Hugh grows tall," remarked Walter Pixley, standing 
on his door-stone. 

" Yet I doubt he will ever reach a great height," re- 
sponded his wife ; *• he seemeth to me to grow in years 
more than inches. Hugh is a thoughtful lad." 

" And good," said Mr. Pixley. " So be it his father 
doth not push him into the court and its ways, he may 
make a Quaker." 

" That would not pleasure his mother," said Mrs. Pix- 
ley. " It occurreth to me it is her doing to send Hugh to 
London this coming summer with the squire. She saith 
he is too moped out here." 

" Next summer may see terrible things," replied Mr. 
Pixley, soberly. " In George Fox's vision he heard a 
voice saying, • The people are too many, the people are 
too many. I will thin them, I will thin them.' We know 
not how this will be accomplished." 

" Then may God have mercy on our poor Friends in 
the prisons," said Rachel Pixley. " Should the plague 
overtake the city what chance for life would find them in 
those close cells ? " 

" None," replied her husband ; " let us pray it may not 



come." 



XII 

THE LONDON PLAGUE 

IT was a strange scene that met the eyes of Squire 
Hereford and his son Hugh as they rode slowly 
through the streets of London in the month of 
April, 1665. House after house was closed and 
upon the lintels of the doors of these unfortunate 
dwellings were inscribed the ominous words, "Lord have 
mercy on us." The plague that in 1663 had desolated 
Amsterdam, carrying off more than a third of its popu- 
lation, had in spite of every effort to cut off communica- 
tion, found its way into England, by means of some bales 
of merchandise, as was suspected, at the latter end of the 
year 1664, when two persons died suddenly with un- 
doubted symptoms of the distemper at Westminster. Its 
next appearance was at Long Acre and its victims two 
Frenchmen who had brought goods from the Levant. 
Cc?nsternation prevailed, which was further increased by 
the gloomy prognostications of astrologers and other 
wise men who prophesied of vast numbers to be swept 
away by the dread visitation. A cotemporary writes, 
" Grisly shapes appeared at night, strange clamours and 
groans were heard in the air, hearses, coffins, and other 
fearful sights were discovered in the sky, while a marvel- 
lous double tide occurred at London Bridge." A long 
and frosty winter partially held the disease in check and 
although the people had been terrified, and little had 
been talked of except how to check the spread of the 
evil, it was not till the severe frost broke up in February 
that the plague assumed the awful proportions that had 
been predicted. It has been mentioned how George 
Bishop, a prominent Quaker, had interviewed the king 
and solemnly warned him of the decimating sickness 
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that should sweep over London. Others among the So- 
ciety of Friends were said to have stood on the street 
corners and proclaimed the approach of the scourge. 
In the midst of the fearful devastation of life that followed, 
the king must have been oppressed with an evil con- 
science concerning Friends, for he inquired of his court- 
iers whether any of the Quakers had suffered, and upon 
being told that many confined in the prisons had died, 
he appeared to be satisfied that God had not especially 
preserved the sect and that therefore the bitter persecu- 
tion with which he had followed them had nothing to do 
with the chastisement now falling upon his loved city. 
As the February thaw set in the plague much increased 
in violence, at first especially in Drury Lane. From 
there it spread along Holborn, so history tells us, east- 
ward as far as Great Turnstile and westward to St. Gile's 
Pound, and so along the Tyburn Road. For a while 
the disease which had next infected St. Andrews, Holborn, 
seemed checked by Fleet Ditch, but soon leaping this 
narrow boundary it ascended the opposite hill carrying 
fearful devastation into St. James, Clerkenwell. Hitherto 
the city proper had escaped. The destroyer had not 
attacked Ludgate or Newgate, but environed the walls 
like a besieging foe. A few days, however, before Squire 
Hereford and his son entered London the horrible disease 
grew more rife and broke out with virulence in the very 
heart of the stronghold, namely in Bearbinder-lane near 
Stock Market. The squire had had the plague twice in 
India, and Hugh, who had been born in that country, re- 
turning to England when a very little boy, had also been 
through the dreaded illness, so that neither he nor his 
father feared infection, and in the main they might have 
been considered protected, although some took it even a 
third time and died. Such a fate, however, did not seem 
possible to either the squire or his son, and so they rode 
slowly and at ease along the already somewhat deserted 
streets to the house of Mr. Massie, an intimate friend of 
the squire, with whom he always made his home when 
business brought him to London. Mr. Massie^ as has 
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been said, resided on Wood Street, a wide thoroughfare 
not far from old St. Paul's and Hugh promised himself 
many a happy hour in the dim aisles of his favourite 
cathedral. 

" What are they doing to that house, father ? " asked 
Hugh, as they noticed a group of three or four persons 
stop in front of a partly closed dwelling. 

" We will soon see, Hugh. Look." A gaunt looking 
man taking a brush from a paint pot hanging on his arm 
proceeded to paint a red cross the proscribed size, 
namely, a foot in length, in the middle of the door, 
tracing above it in large characters, the melanchoUy 
formula, " Lord have mercy upon us." Hardly was this 
completed when four men in heavy black cloaks carry- 
ing red wands issued from the house and passed up the 
street. 

" Who are they ? " asked Hugh, and a man standing 
near him volunteered the answer, 

" Searchers, young sir. They have been notified that 
this house containeth a plague patient. Searching, and 
finding one, they have ordered the door marked. There 
comes out the coffin-maker. They are the men who get 
rich in these days ! ^' 

" Preserve us from money gained in such a way," ex- 
claimed Hugh, regarding with shrinking the hard, ill- 
featured countenance of the man as he looked them full 
in the face in passing. " What a hideous face." 

" Aye, and a hideous trade, yet so he dies not, old 
Bowles will be the richest man in London at the end of 
the plague. But Td rather be Dr. Thorpe, here. Good- 
day, sir ; is the patient very ill ? " accosting a pleasant look- 
ing gray-haired man hurriedly leaving the house. 

" A plague patient is always « very ill,' but this case 
with care will recover. Squire Hereford ! Can I be- 
lieve my eyes ? what are you doing in this doomed city ? 
It's long since I've seen you and I would main like a talk 
over old India days, but you'd better flee this place. The 
quicker the better." 

" The plague and I are ancient friends, Thorpe, as you 
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well know. If you have a spare hour, call on me at my 
friend Massie's. It is important business that brings me 
here and keeps me, else would I not come. Hugh is 
with me for company. He hath had the disease also." 

" In truth, spare hours are at a premium, my friend, 
but I will call as I find one. Now Tm bidden to a 
desperately sick man in St. Faith's Chapel." 

" In old St. Paul's ! " exclaimed Hugh, horrified. 

" In old St. Paul's. The old cathedral houseth many a 
plague patient in these days. They carry them in where 
ere they may chance to drop. But it behoves me to 
hasten. Adieu." He left them, and the two rode on in 
silence. London was stricken indeed I 



XIII 
ITS TERROR 

NO word passed between father and son, until a 
block farther along, they halted at Mr. Massie's 
door and looked up in blank surprise at the 
closed doors and casements of the usually open 
hospitable looking house. Such aspect was hitherto un- 
known. 

" Tis but a poor welcome," exclaimed the squire. 
" Can aught have happened my old friend and I not 
know it?" He scanned the house anxiously for some 
sign of life, and presently as if attracted by the pause of 
horses* hoofs at the door, an upper casement was cau- 
tiously opened and the face of an elderly man looked 
out, " Peters ! then some one is still alive ! I feared 
lest some awful disaster had overtaken my friend and his 
family," exclaimed Squire Hereford. 

" AH share somewhat alike, sir, in the fearful calamity 
that hath overwhelmed London," replied the old servitor, 
hastening to throw open the door ; " but my master hath 
so far been spared personal mischance. He expecteth 
your honour, but particular business hath called him from 
town until to-morrow. He bid me see that you had 
every comfort. Come in, sir ; come in. Master Hugh, for 
it is surely you, though by certes you have grown a fine 
young gallant. Why came you to this plague cursed 
city ? A most different place it is from the gay passages 
you are used to see at this season of the year. Coles 
will take your horses, sir; give me the saddle-bags." 
So talking Peters ushered the visitors into an empty 
drawing-room, where drawn blinds and hooded chairs 
but increased the boding feeling that oppressed the squire 
and his young son. The air seemed close and unwhole- 
some. 
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" Is Mr. Massie alone ? Where are the family ? " asked 
the squire. 

" My mistress and the young ladies removed to the 
country a month agone, now, sir. The master deemed 
it not safe to let them stay. It is a woeful thing to dwell 
among such scenes as do here curdle the blood day by 
day and force one to take the disease almost against the 
will. One needeth to be of a strong stomach to endure 
the sights ever before them. Hear you that sound ? " 
The old man raised his hand and Squire Hereford and 
Hugh listened with awestruck ears to the dismal harsh 
tolling of a bell, growing loud, as the cart that bore it 
rattled slowly up the street. Irresistibly drawn to the 
window they beheld a long narrow cart piled high with 
pine coffins, with here and there an uncoffined form 
loosely wrapped in a cloak and carelessly thrown in. 
The driver urged his tired horses forward, glancing from 
right to left at the houses as he passed. 

" Bring out your dead, bring out your dead," he cried 
continually, his loud monotonous voice mingling dole- 
fully with the jarring notes of the bell which he struck 
from time to time. 

" Tis the dead cart," said Peters, looking out over 
Hugh's shoulder. The boy gazed fascinated at the 
mournful and terrible sight, nor could he take his eyes 
away. ** They keep moving up and down the streets 
day and night, and then cannot gather all." The driver 
suddenly looked up at the sound of voices. " Bring out 
your dead, bring out your dead," repeating his dismal 
cry. 

" Thou canst find none here, thank God ! " exclaimed 
Peters. 

" It will come. None shall escape," the man replied 
in harsh ominous tones that made Hugh shudder. *' The 
city is doomed, and " — halting below the window and 
looking at them, " you are fools indeed to tarry. Back 
to your fields and meadows, your barns and hayricks, 
as ye value life." He struck his bell and started his 
horses on again. 
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** How knoweth he from whence we came ? " asked 
Hugh. 

•' By the colour and aspect you carry, young sir," re- 
plied Peters. " City folk now show a different com- 
plexion, to say nothing of the terrified or hardened faces 
the people wear who dwell in the midst of this devastat- 
ing plague. Newcomers are quickly discerned." 

" Where doth he take his fearful load ? " was Hugh's 
next question, leaning out to watch the cart with its 
dully clanging bell. 

" They have digged a pit at Finsbury fields and another 
vast one near Aldgate. And of late a hole hath been 
made in the open space at the northwest corner of old 
St. Paul's." Hugh exclaimed in horror. 

** I marvel that such a thing should be permitted," said 
Squire Hereford. 

" It doth seem a sacrilege," replied Peters ; " and yet 
the pest houses being wholly inadequate, what could be 
done but use the cathedral ? They obtained the sanction 
of the Dean, and Chapter of St. Paul's, and a meeting 
was held at the Convocation house to make final arrange- 
ments, and now to walk through the mighty edifice is a 
dismal sight indeed." A shout mingled with an agonized 
cry attracted the eyes of all again to the street. 

" Ho, stop your cart ! We have one to add to your 
load." 

" Not yet, not yet ! I cannot give him up ! " shrieked 
a shrill voice flung high above the noise of heavy step- 
ping men who bore an inanimate form from a house 
opposite Mr. Massie's. " A few hours are all I ask ; oh, 
let me keep him ! " 

" Silly woman," answered a deep voice. " I tell you 
he is quite dead. The cart chanceth to be here and an- 
other may not come for long. Give the child to me." 
Hugh saw a man forcibly take a small form enveloped in 
a sheet from the arms of a young woman who struggled 
desperately to keep it from him. The bell clanged im- 
patiently. 

" Bring out your dead ! I have no time to waste ; 
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make haste, I say. I must needs get in another load ere 
the day is done." Hugh watched with strained eyes as 
the mother's clasp was wrenched away, and, a corner of 
the sheet falling back, the sweet face of a child became 
visible. Long fair curls flowed away from the brow upon 
which could be plainly seen the livid marks of the fell 
disease. 

" Poor, poor child," exclaimed Hugh, with springing 
tears. 

" Poor mother, rather say you," said the squire, scarcely 
less touched than his son by the sad sight. " Such things 
are terrible." 

" Aye, sir, they are indeed," said Peters ; " but probably 
she will join him before the close of another day. Grief 
like hers saps the strength." One more despairing shriek 
fell upon their ears as the little body was laid in the cart 
and the woman sank senseless in the doorway. The cart 
jolted and rumbled on, the bell rang out again in harsh 
monotony, and the driver repeated his doleful cries as he 
passed up the deserted street. 

" Hugh, come away," said his father. " It seemeth to 
me 'twould be better if thou wert at home again." 

" An it pleaseth you, father, I would stay by you," 
Hugh answered. 

" Dinner is served, sir," said Peters, who had gone out 
while the squire talked with his son. " Will it please you 
to step this way ? " 

" One can scarce dine, Peters, with the impression on 
the mind of such misery as we have just witnessed," re- 
marked the squire, following into a neat dining-room 
where stood a dark oak table spread with various viands. 
Their steps on the bare polished floors echoed drearily 
through the empty house, and neither spoke as they sat 
down to eat. 

" Coles, another bottle of Canary ! 'Tis the best pre- 
ventive against the plague, or the sickness of fear, sir, and 
Master Hugh looketh pale. Coles, hasten thy steps ! 
His head is clean gone through fear of the pestilence. 
What sayest thou ? That the doctor said burnt Malnsey 
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was a better safeguard ? Zounds, man, thou hast some- 
thing new every hour. This morning it was yedvary and 
pestilence water, compounded with bejoar water and oil 
of sulphur. Yesterday, lovage, devilsbit, rue and angelica, 
and how many refuses take you every night ? " 

" Not more than six, and four on rising," replied the 
boy, with a reddening face; " but, sir," eagerly, " if the 
young master will permit I can give him an electuary to 
drive away the panic." He produced a small jar and 
handed it to Hugh, saying : " It is composed of con- 
serve of roses, gillyflower, borage, candied citron, powder 
of Loctificans Galmiy doronicum and rue. You must 
take about the quantity of a large nutmeg morning and 
evening." 

'* Thank you. Coles, but I have no fear. *Tis but the 
horrible sight we have so recently seen that maketh me 
pale," said Hugh, smiling perforce at the young lackey's 
earnest manner. A loud knocking at the door made the 
speakers start and Peters exclaimed : 

" 'Tis Mr. Massie's voice. Run, Coles, for his horse. 
He hath gotten back sooner than was his hope." A 
moment more and the two older gentlemen were shaking 
hands heartily, the vigorous tones of the host driving out 
all dreary feeling as he joined his guest at the repast. 
Afterwards the two old friends drank several glasses of 
sack over the business conference that brought them to- 
gether, while Hugh unobserved stole out in the brilliant 
moonlight to gaze once more upon his favourite cathe- 
dral, now put to so grievous a use that the boy's former 
fancies could scarce picture it. 
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OLD ST, PAUL'S A REFUGE 

HUGH knowing that his father and Mr. Massie 
would talk far into the night over the com- 
plicated matters which had brought the squire 
to London, felt therefore that there was nothing 
to hasten him home, nor was there any fear of finding the 
house bolted on his return. He passed slowly along the 
street, glancing at the ancient and picturesque houses on 
either side now hushed into silence and seeming security 
under the moonlight, but a shudder passed over him as 
he thought of the angel of death abroad who might in 
a moment rouse the quiet inmates to an agony of suffer- 
ing and death. A tall, well-built man, standing on the 
corner of St. Paul's graveyard, attracted his attention and 
seemed familiar to the boy as he drew nearer. 

" Mr. Pixley ! " he exclaimed, as the figure turned at 
hearing the steps. " Are you in London as well as our- 
selves ? " 

" It seemeth so, Hugh," said his friend, taking the hand 
Hugh extended. ** I knew thee and thy father had come 
to this stricken city, but thought not we should meet. 
Where are you lodged ? " 

" On Wood Street, not far from this place. Why 
came you to London, Mr. Pixley? Will you tarry 
long ? " 

" That I know not," replied Mr. Pixley, turning 
involuntarily to keep step with Hugh as he walked 
slowly towards the door of the cathedral. " When thou 
accosted me I was in deep thought, endeavouring to ob- 
tain light on what was best to do concerning our poor 
Friends, a hundred and twenty of whom now lie in New- 
gate under sentence of transportation to the British 
colonies, there to be sold as slaves." 
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" And why is that ? " asked Hugh. 

" The only crime laid to their charge is meeting to- 
gether to worship the Lord, apart from hireling ministers." 

" The only crime ! There must be something in a 
faith that will stand such trials," said Hugh, half to him- 
self. ** Is not the pestilence in the prisons ? " 

" To an extent so frightful that there would seem no 
chance of any coming out alive," replied Mr. Pixley, rather 
surprised as oft before by Hugh's words, far older than his 
age might seem to warrant. He felt the boy a friend to 
whom he could speak as an equal. " Yet are our Friends 
upheld in a marvellous peace." At this moment a man 
ran by them so hastily as to almost knock Hugh ofif his 
feet. " Ho, friend, what's thy haste ? " as Hugh grasped 
him to steady himself. 

" The doctor ! He was not at his home in Great 
Knightrider's Street, but at a case in St. Faith's Chapel, 
they said. Let me go ; already have I been detained at 
the end of St. Anne's Lane by the dead carts. So fear- 
ful is the pestilence that enough carts cannot be gotten 
to take away the bodies." The dismal familiar tolling of 
a bell made Mr. Pixley and Hugh turn and look down 
the street indicated. A large strangely shaped wagon 
blocked the way. It was fashioned somewhat like an 
open hearse, painted sombrely in black, relieved by 
fantastic designs in white, and drawn by one large black 
horse of the Flanders breed, hung with funeral trappings. 
Two people followed in long black cloaks, and as this 
doleful procession passed our friends, they stepped into 
the doorway of the Cathedral, involuntarily pressing their 
handkerchiefs over their mouths in fear to avoid breath- 
ing the pestilential effluvia exuded by the coffins on the 
fearfully loaded hearse. Recovering themselves from the 
horror, Mr. Pixley and Hugh turned towards the cathe- 
dral, the boy following the hurrying man who had halted 
at the great western door of the huge structure and was 
knocking violently on the heavy oak. 

'* Saw you ever St. Faith's Chapel, Mr. Pixley ? " asked 
Hugh. 
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" My walks have not been often turned in this direc- 
tion, Hugh," replied his friend. 

" I must see it once more," said the boy. " Will you 
come ? If the plague has been predicted, as you say, 
Mr. Pixley, the great fire that is also foretold may 
come to pass and who knows what destruction may 
be wrought." Walter Pixley followed Hugh, say- 
ing, 

•* As I traversed but now Blow-Bladder Street and St. 
Martin's le-Grand and on through Aldersgate, a man 
stood on the corner crying in a loud voice for the people 
to wake, and repent, before death took them, and he 
further saith that fire should finish what the plague had 
begun. Truly our Friends were almost better off trans- 
ported than here." 

*' That is true," said Hugh ; " but come." The first 
hurried summons of the man before spoken of had been 
unanswered, but now a gray haired verger opened the 
wicket, angry enough at being disturbed. Hearing the 
urgency of the case, however, he admitted that Dr. 
Thorpe (Hugh recognized the name of his father's 
friend) was in the building. The man pushed after the 
verger, the two others also followed, unnoticed, along the 
gloomy transept. So uneven was the path, many of the 
flags having been removed, that their guide often paused 
to throw a light upon the ground and warn his com- 
panions of doubtful holes. Hugh and Mr. Pixley paused 
a moment at the head of the nave to note with wonder 
and admiration the magical effect of the moonlight upon 
its magnificent avenue of pillars, the massive columns 
on the left being completely illuminated by the silvery 
beams, while those on the right lay in deep shadow. 
But the verger and his companion hastened their echoing 
steps, bestowing only a momentary glance upon the 
matchless choir with its groined roof, its clerestory 
windows, its arched openings, its carved stalls and its 
gorgeous rose window, and Mr. Pixley and Hugh quickly 
followed through a small doorway on the left of the 
southern transept and descending a flight of stone steps 
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entered a dark and extensive vault, for such it seemed. 
The light of the small lantern fell uncertainly upon dark 
ranks of short heavy pillars supporting a ponderous roof. 
The verger turned to Mr. Pixley, and, as the older man, 
addressed him, saying, 

" You are now in St. Faith's and above you is the 
choir of St. Paurs." Hugh glanced round the nave of 
this beautiful subterranean church, and silently watched 
the man as he traversed the northern aisle. He stopped 
before a small chapel, once dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, now partly full of skulls, bones, a stone coffin, 
spades and mattocks, evidently half a charnel house, half 
a depository for the sexton's tools. 

" Knock at that door," said the verger ; " he is in there. 
I shall go no further. Young sir," turning to Hugh," if it 
be that you have no business here, it were better you 
came away." Hugh turned but not before he had seen 
through the open door a sight calculated to terrify any 
but the bravest. At one side of a deep low-roofed vault, 
the architecture of which was of great antiquity and 
showed that it had been a place of burial, was stretched 
a miserable pallet and upon it, covered by a single 
blanket, lay a wretch whose agonized countenance pro- 
claimed the anguish he endured. Hugh saw the doctor 
and heard him say as he wiped his lancet, 

" He will recover. The tumour has discharged its 
venom. Keep him warm, and closely in bed for two 
days. All depends on that. Cold will be fatal. I will 
send him some food and blankets." Hugh turned away 
with so ghastly a face that Mr. Pixley hurriedly pushed 
him on and together they passed along the gloomy aisle 
of St. Faith's ascending into the upper structure now 
lying in deep shadow save for a dim and dismal light 
cast by a lamp or two carried by attendants as they 
passed among the sufferers lying at the more distant end 
of the now gloomy edifice. Hugh felt as if his beloved 
Cathedral was desecrated; its vast and marvellous pro- 
portions no longer charmed him and he hastened out into 
the open air. 
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" Which way goest thou, Hugh ? " asked Walter Pix- 
ley. " I will walk a little way with thee." 

" Thank you," said Hugh, feeling still dizzy with the 
horror of the sick man's face. " This way ; my father will 
be glad when he knoweth I have met you." Stepping 
out into the still pure moonlight they encountered a 
group of people that contrasted strangely with the scene 
they had just left. Three young men dressed in the ex- 
tremity of the prevailing mode, with ruffles of the finest 
colbertine at their wrists, richly laced cravats, white silk 
hose adorned with gold clocks, velvet shoes, white to 
match, fastened with immense roses, silver hilted swords 
hung by a broad embroidered silk band, and cloak and 
doublets of carnation colour or purple, decorated with num- 
berless glittering points and ribbons. Flowing flaxen 
wigs and broad leaved hats, placed negligently on the 
side of the head completed the attire of these gallants 
who were joking and laughing loudly as they passed 
along the street. 

** Court puppets," muttered Hugh ; " how I hate them." 

" Yet would thy father have thee one of them, Hugh ? " 

" No, no, not if I will not," answered the boy ; " and at 

any rate, he would not wish me like those gay scoundrels. 

To be in a lord's private pay is different." 

** 'Tis so, Hugh," rejoined his friend ; " but how know- 
est thou these were scoundrels ? " 

" One was the Earl of Rochester.- I have seen him." 
•* I myself fancied 'twas he," said Walter Pixley. " He 
stood at the right behind the King when I with George 
Nesbit pleaded the cause of our innocent Friends before 
him. No headway could we make, for these witty court- 
iers joked and made fun of all our showings, and finally 
this one said he marvelled at His Highness' patience in 
listening to statements that impugned the King's clem- 
ency and justice, adding that he had long enough borne 
with the impudence of churls who would not take off their 
hats in his lordly presence, and so were we hustled away 
from the interview, and no mercy was shown or prom- 
ised, and our Friends lie in filthy dungeons, while their 
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cries go up to our Father through plague and famine and 
sufiering unheard of by these gay fools. Oh, Lord, how 
long ! " Hugh looked half fearfully at his friend as he 
stretched up his arms towards the heavens. Never had 
he heard him speak with so much passion, and he now 
learned that under the calm unmoved exterior of the 
Quaker there lay a power and intensity of feeling, and a 
force that showed only in the unflinching endurance of 
hardships almost too great to think of. 

** Have you seen the Friends in Newgate ? " asked 
Hugh, after a few minutes of silence. " How did they 
fare ? " 

" Fare ? Thou wouldst scarce call it faring," replied 
Mr. Pixley. " Food is cruelly scanty, and as for beds, 
those who can get a hammock are deemed fortunate. 
Tier after tier of these hammocks are swung from pillars 
which run up the centre of the rooms, one end of the 
hammock to the pillar, one to the outside walls. Those 
occupying the highest of these unsteady beds climb up 
first, or else must step on the sleepers in the lower tiers. 
No blanket or covering is provided, save by the friends 
of the prisoners, and coldly they sleep in their swinging 
couches. Still 'tis better than to lie down in the straw 
and filth of the floors/* 

'* And you were bound in such a place for months ? " 
exclaimed Hugh, awestruck. ** Shame on the King to 
allow it." 

" And all we ask is freedom to worship God ! We 
harm none. Yet under all our afflictions God hath 
favoured us signally with His blessing. Many have 
been brought from darkness and bondage into the glo- 
rious liberty of freedom and sweetest peace, and the Holy 
Spirit hath made His abiding place with us and personally 
taught us of Christ ! Who would give up such marvel- 
lous privilege ? " Hugh's eye kindled in sympathy with 
his friend. This personal dealing with the Holy Spirit 
had a wonderful power over the boy. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that being so constantly brought into contact with 
this new sect and seeing the power of God working in- 
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dividually through them, tl;e boy should be more deeply 
influenced than he was himself aware. 

" Five and fifty of the Friends are to be taken from 
Newgate to-morrow to Blackfriars," said Mr. Pixley, 
*' put into a barge and carried down the river to a ship 
called the Black Spread Eagle, which now lieth at 
Bugby's Hole. The captain of this ship is' the only one 
that hath been found wicked enough to carry away these 
innocent people ; all others have refused. I shall go with 
them to see how they are handled, to give possible aid. 
Many people deem the increase of this pestilence a judg- 
ment on the nation for its persecuting laws." 

" It is here we put up, Mr. Pixley," said Hugh, paus- 
ing at the doorway of Mr. Massie's house. " Will it 
please you to come in ? " 

" Not to-night, Hxigh ; it waxeth late and the thoiight 
of what may come on the morrow hangeth heavily upon 
nie. I will return to my lodging and seek the light to 
help that cometh only from the Holy Spirit. Good- 
night, lad ; I will see thee and thy father ere long." 

" What hour do they take the Friends from Newgate 
to Blackfriars ? " asked Hugh, eagerly, a sudden deter- 
mination to be on the spot taking possession of him. 
'< I would go with you." 

" Thou ? and why ? " asked his friend, surprised. " I 
leave our inn at twenty past ten ; this is my address. Is 
it well for thee to come ? " 

" Thank you. If I am not there I pray you not to 
wait," said Hugh. " Something may detain me, but I 
want to see them." He stood on the low step watching 
Mr. Pixley as he quickly disappeared in the smoky at- 
mosphere. The moon sinking low had not yet left the 
street in total darkness, for beside the few oil lamps 
making a small circle of light here and there, large fires 
were kept continually burning to clear the foetid atmos- 
phere, and their red glare reflected from the clouds threw 
a strange light over the devoted city. The now familiar, 
distant rumble of a cart recalled the terrible scenes wit- 
nessed since they had come to London that day. Al- 
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ready it seemed to Hugh tl^at he had passed weeks in 
this atmosphere of loathsome disease^^ yet surrounded by 
horrors as he was, he was conscious of no inclination to 
return home. " I must see those poor Friends/' he said. 
•* They care not what cruel suffering they undergo for 
their faith, but rather rejoice ! " 

The woeful picture Walter Pixley had set before him 
of Newgate made his flesh creep for a moment, then as 
in sharp contrast to his sombre pondering, rose in his 
mind a vision of a sweet old garden, fragrant with the 
odours of roses which climbed in wild profusion over 
hedge and gateway, dropping long branches of bloom 
about a slim maiden who stood with her hands full of 
mignonette. As she raised a bright sweet face to his, a 
little damsel with big merry brown eyes ran up to swing 
on his hand. He could smell the clove pinks she threw 
at him. 

" Come back, Hugh," she seemed to say, and he could 
almost feel the bee-birds with their soft whirring wings 
brush his cheek in the gathering dusk. A sudden puif 
of wind brought the smoke from an adjacent fire down 
around Hugh and made his eyes smart. He turned sud^ 
denly and knocked at the door. 

" You are late, sir," said Peters, answering promptly 
to his knock and motioning him in. " The squire hath 
been anxious for you, and but now retired to rest. Here 
is your candle." 

Hugh received it silently, and running up-stairs as- 
sured his father of his safety, then thoughtfully sought 
his own couch to dream dreams wherein the doleful toll- 
ing of bells, and watchers in long black cloaks mingled 
strangely with the dim sweet garden where between rows 
of tall white lilies strayed a maiden with a pure quiet 
face. 



XV 
A GROUP OF MARTYRS 

THE next morning Hugh was up by times and 
coaxed Peters to give him his breakfast before 
his elders descended. He had acquainted his 
father with his plans the night previous and 
obtained a reluctant consent to accompany Mr. Pixley to 
Blackfriars. 

" What do you want to go for, lad ? " the squire asked. 

" I can scarce say, father," Hugh answered. " Mr. 
Pixley seemed in trouble, and he looked as if a bit of 
home felt comfortable." 

«* Well, well, you cannot be in the company of a safer 
man, Hugh, but you must run into no danger, boy, and 
keep away from all dead carts ; these times are more 
perilous than we were perchance aware. We must hasten 
the business and get back to purer airs." 

"Thank you. Good-night," replied Hugh, and re- 
tired to his couch to dream, as we have said, of scenes 
far removed from the dismal ones around him. He met 
Walter Pixley at the place appointed, and they walked 
towards Newgate, where a number of Quakers, both men 
and women, were being brought out from the noisome 
prison into the scarcely fresher air of the streets. Hugh 
stood quietly by as his friend shook hands warmly with 
the weary looking prisoners, giving many a hearty word 
of cheer to those who had borne sickness and hardships 
scarce to be described in these brief pages. No murmur 
escaped them, no complaint, as they were roughly told 
to shoulder their bundles of clothes and take up the line 
of march to Blackfriars, where the ship waited to take 
them into banishment. 

" Where will be the end of this ? " said Walter Pixley 
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to a tall, gaunt Friend with whom Hugh noticed he 
spoke with especial feeling. 

" Where ? In God's Glory, maybe. Certainly sooner 
or later. But what becometh of a country whose king 
breaketh any law that so pheases him ? " 

" Law ? " asked Hugh, almost unconsciously. 

" Aye, the law according to which no native English- 
man can be carried out of the country against his mind ! 
George Whitehead hath personally reminded the king of 
this law, but unavailingly.*' 

** 'Tis a marvel that shipmasters cart be found willing 
to so run against our laws," said Pixley. 

" Many have refused to take us ; but now I hear one 
hath been found so evil as to say he would not stick to 
transport even his nearest relation." 

" Ha f " exclaimed Walter ' Pixley. " If this be true, 
small mercy can be expected for our poor Friends." 

" Small indeed," was the reply ; " but God works His 
own punishments. Know you Judge Hide? No ? He 
hath been bitter beyond belief in his persecutions of 
us because one John Furley, refusing to pay an unjust 
fine, denounced Judge Hide for corruption, and the 
judge being seen only yesterday walking near Westmin- 
ster, to-day was found dead in his bed." 

" Many now die as suddenly, do they not?". asked Hugh. 

*^ They do, but it is the unrepentant for whom sudden 
death hath terror." So talking, the little company at 
length reached Blackfriars stairs about noontide, where 
dark and ill-favoured, lay the ship bound for the West 
Indies. The women of the party sat down on boxes and 
boards lying about the wharf. The men stood bieside 
them, speaking but little. The midday sun was shrouded 
in smoke from fires kept constantly burning to purify 
the atmosphere, and as the wind fanned to and fro, cin- 
ders kept falling upon the Friends. A man with a vil- 
lainous face quickly appeared on the deck of the vessel, 
and' looked over the railing at his passengers ; then speak- 
ing to a ragged sailor by him, a plank was run out, 
striking the wharf at a sharp incline. 
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. /^Sen.d.Aem aboard, and make haste with you ; the tide 
turAetl^ii^^.lpng." But though the rough shout was 
plainly heard, and the , officers in charge of our Friends 
motioned them tp.:go up the. plank, no one stirred, 
tjugb glanced at Mr. Pixley who said nothingy though 
his face looked trpubled. Not so the countenances of 
the little party sitting on the dirty wharf ; nothing but 
peajce seemed to be expressed in their calm looks. 

" Now here is a pretty matter ! " cried the captain, run- 
ning down th^ plank and angrily seizing the shoulder of 
a slender, pale looking woman. " Can't ye hear ? Come 

a,bq^rd.at once, the whole. ^^ lot of you." Hugh 

sprang forward, but the Friend smiled at him and gently 
sajd, 

", Resist not evil, friend, is our Saviour's command/'^ 
Then . to the captain, " It behooveth us not to assist in 
pur own transportation." The captain paused a moment, 
perplexed, then,, dropping his rough grasp, gave a sharp 
order to his men to let down the tackle and assist him in 
hoisting the Quakers into the ship. 

" Nay, now," spoke up his head man ; ** we will hoist 
gppds at your order, but not a man of us will pleasure 
you e'e^ you go this gait." A savage oath broke from 
the captain as he turned furiously on his men. 

" So; you. pbey not my orders, you may get you 
gone!". 

" Afl^ that is very well," coolly replied the man, fold-' 
ing his arms ; " but where will you get others in our 
stead ? Full well you know the scarcity of men when 
nine out of ten are dying of the plague. None of us 
knpiVi^ either how soon his turn may come." As he spoke 
a terribljc cry was heard up the street and a man, half 
nake^ was seen running madly towards the water's edge. 

** Beware, beware, he hath the plague ! " was the cry 
from a crowd that followed the hurrying man. " Keep 
off, for your lives, keep off! " 

Hugh shrank close to his friend Walter as the man 
dashed wildly across the wharf, and plunging deep into 
the rapid current, rose again, striking out for a barge 
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lying near the shore. A group of people gathered on 
the opposite bank to see if the unfortunate victim would 
sink, and assist him if need be, but scarcely had he 
touched the barge when he turned, flung himself once 
more into the river and swimming strongly, gained the 
wharf, clambering up the steps. A kindly looking man 
with the appearance of a doctor, received and threw a 
blanket about him; then, glancing quickly over him 
said, 

" It is an effort of nature. The plague has completely 
left him ; he is cured." 

This painful episode interfered but a few minutes with 
the trial through which our friends were passing. After 
a short consultation between the ship's captain and the 
officers, the latter saying, " Well, these troublesome peo- 
ple are the king's goods," proceeded themselves to hoist 
by tackle the unresisting victims onto the ill-omened, 
foul vessel, from which many no more departed save as 
released from their persecutions by the pestilence ; for the 
ship being adversely hindered from sailing, the plague 
entered into it, and as the old historian Sewell quaintly 
saith, " Many w^re taken away, and thus saved from ban- 
ishment" Those surviving the dread disease were re- 
turned to prison to l!^ weeks or months as the king 
pleased, before being allowed to go back to their friends. 
About this time a small book was issued to be given the 
king and both Houses of Parliament, wherein was set 
forth not only the violent persecution almost all over 
England, with the names of persons, places and cases, 
which were indeed woeful, but also stated that there 
were at that time in prison about six hundred of those 
called Quakers, merely for religion's sake. There is 
nothing on record to show that this book received any 
notice from the king. 



XVI 

ONE MORE HOPE GONE, AND RETREAT 

SADDENED to the heart by his inability to render 
any assistance, save of sympathy, to his friends, 
Walter Pixley turned away from the wharf where 
he had waved farewell to those in whom he was 
so keenly interested. Pausing once more, he looked 
back at the line of patient, sweet faces ranged along the 
shabby ship railing ; his head drooped and Hugh thought 
he saw a tear fall as he at last turned toward the city. The 
boy pressed closely to his friend's side and Mr. Pixley 
looked down at him. 

" By peril, by sword, by persecutions, so are souls born 
into the Kingdom, Hugh." 

" It is worUi it," was the boy's unexpected reply. 

" Thou sayest true, and hast comforted me, lad ; it is 
worth it ; by no other means will freedom of conscience 
ever be attained. And now go you home. I must see 
a friend that liveth a little further out of town. Thou 
hast done me good by thy company to-day." 

" I am glad," answered Hugh, simply, as they parted. 
But Hugh did not at once return home, though it was 
nearing sundown. The horrors about him had a certain 
fascination, and by the time he had well left Blackfriars 
behind, he resolved to see the great pit into which many 
of the plague victims were thrown. He knew it lay 
about a quarter of a mile distant from where he then 
was, in a line with the church of All-Hallows-in-the-Wall, 
and he proceeded in that direction. The sun was setting 
as Hugh walked towards this doleful place, and the boy 
thought he had never witnessed so magnificent a sight. 
History notes the singular fact that all through this dread 
visitatioa the sunsets had been unusually splendid. The 
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glowing ball sank slowly behind St. Paul's, which formed 
a prominent object in the view from the fields, and threw 
out its central tower, its massive roof and the two lesser 
towers flanking its portico, into strong relief. 

Hugh gazed at the mighty fabric looking twice its 
natural size in the evening light, and wondered if it were 
possible it could' ever b6 destroyed by fire, as priedicted 
by Thomas Ibbitt, for Mr. Pixley had told Hugh the day 
before oif the curious prophecy. Even after the sun had 
sd:, the gray walls of die city were tinged a rosy red, and 
Hugh walked slowly towards the great pit he had come to 
see. There it lay, forty feet long, twenty wide, as many 
deep. The grass was trampled near it, and marks of cart 
wheels on the sod were frequent, soil was heaped up about 
the edges of the fearful chasm into which the dead were 
tossed with a little earth and quicklime over them. One 
look into this ghastly place was enough for Hugh, and 
sent him shuddering away. What if any one he knew 
^ere there ! He turned Sick and quickened his pace in 
the direction of home. As he neared the cathedral of 
St. Paul's, the landmark to which he directed his steps, 
the conversation of two men behind him caught his 
attention. 

" It hath beien supposed that the lighting of many 
thousand fires at once will purify the atmosphere, there- 
fore the Lord Mayor hath ordered that heaps of fuel 
shall be placed before every house in every street in the 
city and kindled at onfe certain hour." 

" And what hour may it be ? " asked the other 
man. 

" Twelve midnight. If one wished to see the sight at 
its finest, St. Paul's would afford the best view." 

"It will be a fine sight, truly ! Think you it will do 
any good?" 

"I have small faith in the experiment. No. The 
way to avoid this pestilence is not by fire; though that 
is foretold by some one, I hear, but by fasting and prayer. 
Let the sinful people put on sackcloth and ashes and 
address themselves to prayer, and then an offended God 
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may. bQ. prevailed upon to forgivQ." This was all Hugh 
heard. .. 

" Others then beside the Quakers think the city is 
doomed for its sins/' said Hugh to himself as he has- 
tened through, the rapidly darkening streets. He meant 
to persuade . his father to let him go out, and from 
St^ Paul's view this wondrous illumination from which 
so much benefit was hoped. Rather to Mr. Massies 
surprise the squire told Hugh he. might go to the cathe- 
dral as he wished. . 

. V Are you wise to let the boy out alone at such times? 
Danger always lurketh about such a city at night, even 
if the plague had not engendered a certain lawlessness 
unknown at calmer seasons.'' 

*f You say true," replied Squire Hereford. " Yet Hugh 
is cautious, and it is better to let a boy have some lib- 
erty. He is but little like his brothers, for though he 
can leap and wrestle, ride and row with any of them, he 
careth naught for such things, being grave and thought- 
ful overmuch, with queer notions for one so young." 

"Fear you not his joining the Quakers?" asked Mr. 
Massie, laughingly ; " his talk to-day was of little else," 

*< No, no/' replied the squire, drinking his canary, 
thoughtfully. " With all his quietness, Hugh would not 
do that ; not but that they are good people enough, but 
to. join them, pha ! I intend to get him a position on 
Lord Thirlby's staff when the time comes. Hugh is 
keen and thinks deeply, and would do well at court where 
his very quiet would make him a good position. The 
king must, have pepple about him who can keep their 
mouths shut." 

" You should know him best/' said Mr. Massie. " Will 
you take, another glass ? " 

•* One is my limit, thank you. And now to bed." 
They paused a moment as the loud clanging bell of the 
dead cart came up the street. Used as they were to the 
tolling, the horror was ever new. 

" Doth the pestilence abate ? " asked the squire, taking 
his .(^andle from Peters' hand. 
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" Not yet, sir, but on the contrary. This week hath 
numbered forty thousand. May God have mercy on the 
city I " 

" Amen," said the squire solemnly. 

Anxious to behold the prodigious illumination at its 
best, Hugh hurried to St. Paul's. A great fire was burn- 
ing at each angle of the cathedral ; but without pausing 
to notice the effect of the flames upon the walls of the 
building, he passed through a door he well knew, and 
hastening to the spiral staircase beyond the choir, as- 
cended it with swift steps. Reaching the summit of the 
tower, a marvellous sight awaited him. The whole city 
seemed on fire and girded with a flaming belt ; for piles 
were lighted at certain distances along the whole line of 
walls. Groups of dark figures collected round each fire 
added to the effect, and the course of every street could 
be traced by lines of fire. London bridge was discern- 
ible from the fires burning on it, and even upon the 
river braziers were lighted on all the larger craft which 
cast a ruddy glow upon the waters. Hugh gazed long 
at the brilliant spectacle and then slowly descended the 
winding staircase. As he came out into the churchyard 
a mutter as of thunder passed overhead, followed by a 
sharp flash of lightning and a louder peal, and ere Hugh 
reached home, such a deluge of rain fell as quickly ex- 
tinguished every fire, leaving the doomed city to dark- 
ness and despair. 

Squire Hereford awoke the next day with an unwonted 
depression, and, after breakfast, walking out with Hugh, 
the sight of the half burnt heaps of fuel, showing an- 
other failure to stamp out the pestilence, added to his 
feeling. A passer-by said to his companion, " The 
plague doth increase fearfully. They can scarce bury 
the dead." 

" Hugh, my boy, we will away to our free fields," said 
the squire, " and let the business rest nine or ten months." 

" As you will, father," replied the boy. " I have seen 
more than enough." 

They had wandered along Lad Lane, crossed Cateaton 
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Street and entered Lothbury. The number of houses 
here closed and marked with the fatal red cross con- 
vinced them that accounts were not exaggerated. As 
they turned back, a carelessly but richly garbed young 
man, evidently inflamed by drink, rushed out of a dram 
shop, and running swiftly down the street overtook two 
young women hurrying along together. Casting an arm 
around either one, he pressed his head close between 
them and crying with a frightful laugh, 

" Now I have given you the plague,*' flung them away, 
dashing onward till he fell senseless upon the ground, 
whence he was lifted and taken to a pest-house. One 
of his victims fainted and the other with a wild shriek 
fled up the street leaving her companion alone. The 
squire grew pale and stopped a moment. 

" Hugh, not another hour will I stay in this fearful 
place. Let us get to horse." Forty minutes later they 
were shaking hands with Mr. Massie. 

•• I do not blame you, squire. It is a lamentable sight. 
Business will wait." 

** May God in His mercy spare you, Massie. Good- 
bye," and as they cantered away the dismal tolling fol- 
lowed down the street, accompanied by ttie ominous 
wail, " Bring out your dead 1 " 



XVII 
FRESH AIR WELCOME ONCE MORE 

NEVER had his own broad acres seemed so al- 
together lovely to Squire Hereford as when 
he drew rein in front of the wide flight of stone 
steps running up to his hall door. The fright- 
ful scenes from which he had just come haunted him like 
a grewsome dream, and the horror of it was still in his 
eyes as he embraced his wife, and led her through the 
stately hallway into the drawing-room, there to listen to 
his account of the doomed city that he had left behind. 
Hugh, as soon as he had properly refreshed his attire, 
found his .mind turn to Mistress Pixley, who he knew 
would most gladly welcome any news from her husband. 
Bounding down over the smooth shaven sloping lawn 
shaded by many a stately beech, he ran through thehttle 
door in the high brick wall, and hurrying round the cor- 
ner of the house found the two little girls sitting on the 
broad stone step. Patty sprang up. 

" Oh, Hugh, how glad I am thou art returned. A 
messenger hath but just now passed through the village 
saying ail London is dead or dying. It is so ? And hast 
thou seen my father ? " 

" But yesterday, Patty ; and he was well, though sad- 
dened at the miserable plight of many of his friends. Is 
your mother at home ? I have a message for her.*' 

" I will call her ! " Polly exclaimed, jumping up ; " she 
is putting patches on Polly's knees." 

*' Have you left your knees up-stairs ? " asked Hugh, 
catching the little lassie and bestowing on her a hearty 
hug. " Polly, you are the brightest thing I have seen since 
I left home." Mistress Pixley came hurriedly down-stairs 
with Polly's little stockings in her hand, and listened in- 
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tently to Hugh's account of all he had seen and heard, 
and her face grew pitiful as he spoke of the deplorable 
stkte of those Friends who had been forced onto the foul 
vessel so destitute of all human comfort. Martha's blue 
eyes deepened and grew dark as she also listened, in si- 
lence;, to Hugh's picture of her peoples' woe. 

" Mother, they are truly martyrs, are they not?" she 
said. 

" And yet, Patty," said Hugh, »* they looked as if they 
felt hot only comforted and sustained, but triumjAant." 

" * More then conquerors,' " said Rachel Pixley. " Did 
my husband say aught of his return, Hugh ? " 

" No, except that if you felt need of him he would 
come. He and George Whitehead hope to interview the 
king again on behalf of those in prison. Ah, were I at 
court the king should listen ! " Rachel Pixley smiled. 

" Mayst thou never be a courtier, Hugh." 

" Would I not make a good one, Patty?'' asked Hugh, 
wishing to drive away from the little maiden's face the 
far-away look that always seemed to him not of earth. 

" Thbu, Hugh ?" Patty asked; then a little mischiev- 
ously, " I think thou wouldst be good at almost anything." 

" Thou are learning court manners thyself, Patty ; for 
shame to flatter so openly ; and now come into the garden 
and let me smell the flowers ; the reek of the London 
streets is in my nostrils yet," and Hugh's smile faded as 
the devastated city rose once more before his eyes. Polly 
followed, and soon had her small hands filled with China 
roses' and honeysuckle with which she trotted back to 
Rachel Pixley who, sitting on the wooden stoop, pon- 
dered sadly on the woeful persecution under which her 
beloved society was lying. 

"Will thy father return to Loildon, Hugh?" asked 
Patty. " Surely thou dost not need to go? " 

" He will not go for six or eight months at least, if 
anything be left of London by that time. He liketh to 
have' me with him, so it niay chtoce I shall go again. " 

" It is a fearsome place," said Patty, stooping to gather 
some spVays of the pure lilies of the valley. They sat 
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down on the little seat under the dark yews, and Hugh 
told her of the strange prophecy that London should be 
destroyed by fire. Patty listened with absorbed atten- 
tion. 

" And what would the people in the prisons do then ? " 
she asked. 

" Surely they would open the doors " Hugh re- 
plied. 

" ' And let the oppressed go free/ '* said Patty. 

" One would almost think the Quakers would seek a 
new land where they could worship as they pleased," 
said Hugh, as they slowly sauntered back to the house. 

" But would that be the same as getting a victory 
here?" asked Patty. 

" Maybe not Thou art of stubborn blood, Patty," 
laughed Hugh ; <' and now I must go back to the Hall. 
If London burns may we be there to see ! " 

Patty did not join in Hugh's smile, and came into the 
house with so grave a face that her mother wished, as she 
had oft before, that her little daughter possessed more of 
Polly's merriment. Earnestly did Rachel Pixley study 
the diverse temperaments of her two little girls, for Polly 
had long since become as dear, at least she thought so, as 
her own slender, fair-haired daughter. This may perhaps 
be doubted, and it is likely that in the depths of both 
Walter Pixley's heart and that of his wife, had either lit- 
tle maiden died, Polly would have been the lesser loss. 
Ties of blood are strong, yet Polly herself felt no differ- 
ence. This summer of the decimating pestilence in 
London the sufferings of Friends had been so augmented 
by the fell disease that unwontedly terrible accounts had 
reached all members of the society and Martha Pixley 
dwelt on these terrors far more than her mother deemed 
best ; so that when Thomas and Tabitha asked permission 
one day to attend the village fair, and Polly put in an 
urgent plea for herself and Patty to accompany them, 
Mistress Pixley was more than willing they should go to 
this show of harmless things and simple merriment. Nor 
was she dismayed a whit when Polly brought home as her 
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most precious " fairings/' a gay tamborine and knot of 
scarlet ribbon. 

" Here is my tamborine/' she exclaimed, climbing 
down from her high chair and running with her treasure 
to Mrs. Pixley's side, as the latter entered the dining-room ; 
•« listen/' and the silvery jingle reached Tatty's ears as she 
filled a plate with scones for Thomas and placed them on 
his table. Her faced cleared, for many had been her 
misgivings over Polly's purchases. 

" How the mistress do spoil the little wench. I'll ven- 
ture me now that after all she'll let her keep the thing." 
And so she did, letting Polly rattle her music to her 
heart's content, and after admiring the scarlet ribbons, 
sending her to bed with a loving kiss. 

*' We shall not make a Quaker of her, daughter," she 
said when Patty came down-stairs again and stood look- 
ing thoughtfully into the glowing grate, ** nor is it wise 
to try." 

" Polly hath many noble qualities without that," said 
Martha. " We cannot scold Polly, but love will urge her 
to her uttermost, and she loveth us well." 

"Thou art right, Patty/' replied her mother, all un- 
knowing of how well that love would some day work 
to save her loved ones from death. 



XVIII 
LONDON FIRE 

TOWARDS the end of August, Walter Pixley 
came home from London, having been engaged 
all summer, in company with George White- 
head, in ministering, as way could be opened to 
the health of Friends in prison. 

" A strange contrast this to the streets of London," 
he said. " The grass was growing in the most populous 
parts ; scarcely a sound man could be seen ; and death, 
pestilence, foul odours and awful scenes were everywhere ; 
and now I am walking through paths bordered by flow- 
ers of every shade and fragrance." 

In truth a lovelier garden than that of Rachel Pixley 's 
would meet the eye but rarely. A superb fuchsia, heavy 
with bloom, stood on one side of the gate ; on the other 
£l splendid campanula covered with large, yet delicate 
lilac bells, the fragrance of which blended with exquisite 
odours of tuberoses, jasmine, mignonette, full blown 
myrtle, and the honey-sweet clematis. Back of these 
were gay beds of the latest flowers, china asters, dahlias, 
hydrangeas, pink, and blue ; phlox, white and purple ; 
scarlet lobelia and blood red geranium. With her hand 
on her husband's arm, Rachel Pixley moved beside him 
among all this wealth of colour and spicy perfume, but 
they gravely talked of other things. 

" A few days before I left London," said Walter Pix- 
ley, " I secured leave to visit William Dewsbury who now 
lieth in Warwick prison. When I reached the place 
and obtained entrance, the jailer took me to a dungeon 
twelve feet under ground. There were four of them liv- 
ing in this most miserable cell in the centre of which was 
a cesspool. Dewsbury had lain there seven years, and 
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his little granddaughter twelve years old who, under 
a sense of duty came to wait on him, fell ill and died 
there, speaking to those around like an experienced 
Christian.'* 

" She must have been like to our Martha," said 
Rachel, 

" Very, very like ; may she never be so tested ! Few 
can come out of such places in health." 

It may here be said that William Dewsbury lay in all 
nineteen years in Warwick prison, and many others suf- 
fered in like fashion. 

Several months passed before Mr, Pixley felt called on 
again to go to London; but about September, 1666, a 
fresh petition was to be presented to King Charles, on 
behalf of those innocent Friends lying in many jails 
throughout the realm, and Walter Pixley was selected by 
his fellow members of the Society of Friends as one to 
share the responsibility of presentation. Hugh Here- 
ford, leaving home about the same time for his last year 
at Harrow, begged leave to go with Mr. Pixley for a few 
days to visit once again the city of which he was so fond, 
and on the eve of the second of September they found 
themselves in a plain but comfortable lodging-house on 
Pudding Lane. On their way thither, not far from Fish- 
street-Hill, a singular figure met their eyes. A man in 
the garb of a Quaker, hurrying along the street with coat 
unbuttoned and clothes awry as though just sprung from 
sleep, in a loud voice proclaimed the near destruction of 
the city by fire, 

" I know that man," said Mr. Pixley. " Tis Thomas 
Ibbitt of Huntingdonshire, and he hath come to publicly 
put forth what he hath before spoken of privately. 
Strange should his message be true." 

Reaching the lodging-house, the hostess told them that 
for three days this Ibbitt had gone about the streets 
uttering his solemn warning, and on being questioned 
upon it could only say that he had for some time had the 
vision thereof, but had delayed to come and declare it as 
commanded, until he felt, as he expressed it, the fire in 
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his own bosom. Walter Pixley, however, saw no espe- 
cial cause for alarm and went peacefully to bed; but 
Hugh, with the impressible fancy of the young, felt rest- 
less, and being disinclined for sleep rose about midnight 
and walked to the window to look out upon the silent 
street. A brightening light in a house near by arrested 
his attention, and ere he had gazed a moment, leaping 
flames convinced him that the house was on fire. He 
roused his friend, who sprang quickly up and hurried on 
his clothes, and by the time he went to awaken his host, 
one of the upper windows of the burning house was flung 
open and a half-clad man looked out shouting, " Fire ! 
fire 1 help ! help ! " 

" 'Tis the house of Thomas Farryner, a baker," said 
the woman of the house. " We had best get dressed lest 
the fire spread ; " and running away she roused the house- 
hold, and none too soon, for the houses on either side of 
the baker's, taking fire, Mr. Pixley deemed it wise to seek 
other lodging ; and with their bags in their hands, they 
soon found themselves in the street, now filling fast with 
people of every age and sex in indescribable confusion. 
The fire-bells of St. Margaret's, St. George's and St. 
Andrew's in Botolph Lane began to toll, and shouts were 
heard on every side, proving that the whole neighbour- 
hood was roused. Mr. Pixley and Hugh regarded each 
other with looks in which consternation was plainly 
shown by the light of dancing flames. 

" 'Tis Ibbitt's prophecy," said Pixley. " Incendiaries 
must be at work, for fires are starting which are not 
kindled by any sparks from these. Let us away to 
Thames Street." 

"To be near the river?" asked Hugh, keeping well 
onto his friend's long stride. 

"That was my thought. There are lodging-houses 
there where I think we may be safe. I must not leave 
the city while this fire rageth. Who knows whether it 
may not be the hand of God, in truth, though started by 
the instrumentality of man, in order to purge the city 
thoroughly from all impurity." 
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"The prisons," gasped Hugh, as a hurrying man 
roughly jostled him in passing, •• what will become of the 
prisoners ? " 

" We must apply to Sir Thomas Bludworth (the Lord 
Mayor), and see that the doors of all jails are opened." 
Hugh glanced back as they quickened their pace, and 
saw that almost the whole street behind them was in 
flames. The people were too terrified to make any 
effectual resistance to the fearful foe that roared with un- 
told fierceness, as house after house caught fire. The one 
thought possessing all seemed to be preservation of per- 
sonal property. Goods of all kinds were thrown out into 
the street, which was quickly filled from curb to curb ; 
and these very articles they planned to save became a 
means for spreading the fire more rapidly. As Hugh 
looked the flames changed colour, being obscured by 
thick black smoke. A large warehouse filled with resin, 
tar and other combustibles had caught fire, and a dense 
vapour proceeded from the burning pitch. Our two 
friends reached Thames Street, secured a room, and leav- 
ing their bags under lock and key, sallied forth again to 
ascertain the extent of the conflagration. It was now 
seven o'clock in the morning, and they turned into a bake 
shop for breakfast. 

" Know you at all whether they are getting the fire 
under?" asked Mr. Pixley of a man just come in, and 
upon whom the smell of smoke was plainly discernible. 
The man shook his head. 

" It waxeth fiercer than ever. All the aqueducts, 
pipes and sluices are dry, and the Thames water tower is 
found to be out of order ; and worse yet the tide is out 
and no water to be obtained from the river." 

" It is no accident that the pipes are all dry at this sea- 
son," said Mr. Pixley. 

" You say true," was the reply ; " but who hath done 
it ? The Dutch ? or the French ? or is it the work of the 
papists ? Never hath there been a fire in London of such 
feauful aspect." 

" I must try for an interview with the Lord Mayor/' 
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said Walter Pixley, rising and going out into the street 
with Hugh, after finishing their hasty breakfast. 

" Will he listen, think you ? " asked Hugh. 

" I know not ; but we must try to save the prisoners." 
Going round by the way of Cheapside they saw that the 
fire had spread, or a fresh one been started in that neigh- 
bourhood; and a wine cellar having caught, it was 
blazing with exceeding fury. A man stood before the 
consuming flames with arms wide-spread as though to 
check their progress. 

"It is Ibbitt!" cried Hugh. "He will certainly be 
lost." Some one tried to pull him back, but he resisted, 
still crying out his warning of a destroying fire ; and had 
not a man of the name of Thomas Matthews sprung for- 
ward and by main force dragged him away, Ibbitt would 
surely have been buried, a victim to his own temerity, 
beneath the red hot ruins of a house that fell upon the 
very place whereon he had stood. 

" This is fearful ! " ejaculated Hugh. 

" You may well say so, young sir," said a man pausing 
a moment in his hurried passage along the street. " They 
say the roof of Saint Margaret's has just fallen in, and the 
line of houses leading to London Bridge hath caught." 

" Let us go and see," said Hugh, and Mr. Pixley, who 
was thinking so deeply as to be half unconscious of what 
he was doing, allowed his young friend to pull him in the 
direction indicated. They reached St. Michael's lane and 
forced their way back to Thames Street, at a different 
spot from that in which their lodging-house was situated. 
There they found the conflagration had even made more 
fearful progress than they had anticipated. Fish Monger's 
Hall, a large structure, was on fire, and burning swiftly, 
the flames encircling its high roof and the turret by which 
it was surrounded. All inflammable material, and there 
was much heaped about the wharves, was being flung 
into the river; but many barges and heavy craft were 
aground, and catching fire, were also burned. 

" The crowd is too great, Hugh. I must get away and 
decide what is to be done for our poor friends. Come 
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this way." Hastening to Old Swan stairs they sprang 
into a boat and ordered the fisherman to row them into 
the middle of the Thames. All the houses between Fish 
Monger's Hall and the bridge were on fire, and behind 
them rose a vast sheet of flame. St. Magnus Church was 
next seized on; an ancient gateway followed, and soon 
after that a large stack of houses on the bridge burst into 
flames. Pepys says those living on the bridge were now 
thoroughly alarmed, and presently the whole surface of 
the river was covered with household furniture that was 
flung out and floated up and down on the tide. Pepys 
further notes the singular attachment displayed by the 
pigeons kept by those persons living on the bridge. 
Even when the flames attacked the dove-cots on the 
bridge they wheeled round and round them, until their 
wings were scorched by the fire and they dropped into 
the water. 

" Hugh, I am strongly impressed that I must see the 
Lord Mayor ; " so saying Mr. Pixley directed the boat- 
man to land them at Queenhithe, from whence they pro- 
ceeded up into the heart of the city. Every effort was 
made by Mr. Pixley to find Sir Thomas Bludworth and 
obtain an interview; but such was that poor man's dis- 
tracted condition between proposals to pull down all the 
houses in part of the city, and blow up with gunpowder 
blocks in other directions, that all attempts failed. At 
last some one told them he was at Guild Hall. 

" We will try once more, and if he is not there, go to 
Newgate ourselves," said Mr. Pixley. " Mayhap they 
have already removed the prisoners." 

Seeking the Lord Mayor at Guild Hall, as they had 
been directed, on drawing near, it was soon apparent 
that the fire had not only attacked that noble building, 
but made such rapid headway that not a tithe of the plate 
and valuables stored therein could be rescued. History 
relates that the effect of the fire as displayed in the 
structure was singularly grand. Being made of very hard 
oak it emitted little flame, but became, after a time, red 
hot, resembling, as an eye-witness says, "A mighty 
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palace of gold, or a great building of polished brass." 
Sir Bludworth was not there, and our friends now turned 
towards Cheapside, but meeting at Poultry Mansion an 
aggregation of five fires, one roaring down Cornhill from 
the Royal Exchange ; a second from Threadneedle Street ; 
a third up Walhock ; a fourth along Bucklersberry ; and 
a fifth marching up Cheapside against a furious wind, 
they were unable to withstand a whirl of flame and 
intensity of heat as was nowhere surpassed in the whole 
conflagration, and turning off by Milk Street, made their 
way round by Greshan Street, by Newgate Street, and 
hurrying onward, found the fire had already seized 
Newgate Market and was even then attacking the jail. 
The turnkeys were hurriedly removing their goods, and 
would scarce stop to reply to Walter Pixley's questions 
about the Friends. At last one paused long enough to 
say, " The Quakers ? Oh, aye, all of your kind were 
taken to the county jails along with the rest of the felons 
and disturbers of the common peace. Better were it if 
the king could get all such seditious fellows out of his 
realm ; then mayhap the land would have rest from pesti- 
lence and fire. Small wonder would it be if some of your 
people had started these accursed flames ! " 

Having ascertained, beyond doubt, that the prison was 
empty, Mr. Pixley and Hugh turned away. No answer 
had the former made to the turnkey's insolent remarks, 
and Hugh marvelled at his friend's control. The con- 
flagration raged ceaselessly around them as they hurried 
back through what streets were yet passable. At last 
Mr. Pixley spoke. 

" We will leave this fated city, Hugh, as soon as may 
be. I can do no more at present for our friends, and the 
whole of great London seemeth like to burn, unless God 
interferes. Let us to our lodging-house." 

Their way lay past old St. Paul's, and they noticed that 
the throng of habitations lying along the four streets, 
namely. Addle Hill, St. Bennet's Hill, St. Peter's Hill 
and Lambert Hill, were all burning. Black lines of 
ruined walls stood out in bold relief against a sheet of 
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flame. Billows of fire rolled upward every moment 
towards St. Paul's and threatened it with destruction. 
Soon the whole mass of houses extending from the east 
end of Carter Lane to Distaff Lane were on fire, and the 
flames were dashed by a fierce wind against the southeast 
corner of the cathedral. Hugh saw its destruction was 
but a question of time, and tears stood in the boy's eyes.^ 
We are told that every effort was made to save the 
ancient pile, but in vain. It was scarce a moment before 
a general cry of horror was raised, and Hugh saw that a 
scaffolding put around the tower of the edifice for repair 
work had caught, and enveloped the whole fabric in a 
network of flame. The jackdaws, inhabiting for long the 
towers of the venerable cathedral, now flew screaming 
forth and fluttered about in distress. As the flames with 
inconceivable fury continued their work of destruction, a 
strange hissing noise was heard as if a heavy shower of 
rain were falling upon the roof. It was heard over and 
above the bursting and cracking of the windows, and soon 
there poured forth from every joint a silvery stream of 
molten lead. Another and another stream added their 
terrible beauty to this fiery torrent. The sight was mag- 
nificent in the extreme ; and our friends, in common wiSi 
hundreds of others, found themselves too fascinated with 
the grandeur of it to move away. But the heat became 
intolerable where they stood, and going round to the 
northeast of the churchyard they found they had joined 
a large assemblage of people, among whom they recog- 
nized the king, his secretary of the admiralty, Mr. Pepys, 
the Duke of York, and many other royal personages. 
The king talked mournfully of the fearful disaster over- 
taking his beloved city, but all at once the conversation 
was stopped by the flames breaking out through the 
magnificent rose window of the cathedral. The spectacle 
was grand beyond words. The fierceness of the fire was 
wholly extraordinary ; every spout and gutter added to 
the hissing torrent of molten lead that now not only 
flooded the whole interior of the sacred pile but ran in a 

> Pepys' Diary. 
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wide and boiling stream far down Thames Street. Evelyn, 
from whom also we take our accounts, says this stream 
of melted lead covered six acres. After burning with 
incredible fury for some time, the whole roof fell in at 
once with a crash heard at an astonishing distance. 
After a moment's pause the flames burst forth from every 
window, producing such an intensity of heat, that stones, 
beams and mullions split and cracked like the roar of 
artillery and the whole interior soared upward in one 
vast sheet of fervid flame which consumed even the very 
stones. 

" Let us go, Hugh," said Mr. Pixley ; " there is no 
more to see." The lad turned without a word and walked 
silently along by his friend. The fire raged that day and 
half the next, until, to quote Evelyn again, " One of the 
most ancient places of piety in the Christian world was a 
heap of dust and ashes." The day drew to a close, and the 
spectacle of the burning city increased in terrible splendour. 
More than ten thousand buildings were burning, while 
clouds of smoke covered an expanse of over fifty miles. 
Travellers were enveloped in it ten miles out of London, 
and the red reflection could be seen at an equal distance. 
One historian calls it " a hideous storm," as the fearful 
noise made by the roar of the fire and the crash of 
falling buildings kept up an uninterrupted clamour the 
livelong night, preventing all sleep, had any one been so 
inclined. Four days the fire raged, and then the violent 
wind abating and many buildings being blown up, the 
conflagration was gotten under. Hugh left his friend 
and proceeded to his destination with a sad heart. His 
beautiful St Paul's was only a blackened ruin, and though 
Sir Christopher Wren in time rebuilt a new and splendid 
cathedral, it never seemed to Hugh the same. Mr. 
Pixley rode back to his home, revolving deeply in his 
mind the marvellous judgments of God, and again 
thanked his Creator for all the mercy with which he was 
surrounded. Autumn was evidently at hand as he 
passed slowly through the narrow lanes nearing his own 
farm. Fragrant hazelnuts were hardening in their shells, 
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tempting in their swelling clusters; dewberries were 
colouring, the yellow St. John's wort and tall mealy- 
leaved muUen had succeeded the crimson bells of the 
foxglove which now brandished its long spikes of seed 
vessels upon the bank, above which a mountain ash 
waved its scarlet berries. As he emerged from the 
shady lane he could see on a near common the patches 
of purple heath and some stray bits of golden gorse 
pushing out late blossoms under the influence of recent 
rainy weather. The sweet freshness filled his heart with 
indescribable rest 
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XIX 

PERSECUTION BEGUN EARLY 

TWO or three months after the events recorded 
in the last chapter, Rachel Pixley one bright 
winter afternoon sent Martha and little Mary- 
down into the village with some food and 
medicines for a villager who was ill. This was no un- 
usual mission, and Jthe Uttle girls liked to go. Having 
accomplished their errand, they were running in haste 
along the street, for it had turned very cold and snow, 
fallen the day before, still lay on the ground, when a 
sudden blow in the back made Patty turn quickly round. 
A soft snowball had struck her, coming from the hand of 
a rough looking lad somewhat older than herself who 
was now making good speed towards them. Patty 
looked disturbed. 

" It is the son of Justice Whaley, Polly ; I do not like 
him at all. The justice was cruel to father." 

" Will he want to walk with us ? He was bad to 
throw the ball at you, Patty," said Polly; but before Patty 
could answer he had joined them, laughing and out of 
breath. 

" Prithee, could you not speak to a fellow ? " he asked, 
looking with bold admiring eyes at Patty's fair face. 
"You may know it is not many people nowadays who 
would want to walk with a Quaker." 

" I meant not to be uncivil," said Patty ; " but we 
would indeed rather walk alone." 

" Marry now, would you ? That is why I threw the 
snowball ; but proud as you are. Til walk with you an I 
like. I mean you no harm, Mistress Patty ; come in here 
and I'll buy you some lollypops." Polly's eyes bright- 
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ened at the mention of a delicacy dear to her heart ; but 
Patty politely declined, and quickened her steps until 
brought to a sudden halt by young Whaley's hand on 
her arm. 

" Now you're a disdainful lady, truly, to flout a gentle- 
man who only wants a few kind words and a kiss, may 
be, from your pretty lips. Were young Sir Hereford 
here, you would be of another countenance; howbeit 
know you I am as good as he ! " Patty turned on him, 
her blue eyes bright. 

" Were the person you speak of here, you would not 
dare to say such things ! " she exclaimed. 

Polly who had been listening with intense interest, saw 
that for some cause her dear Patty was extremely an- 
noyed. She cast her big brown eyes around to see what 
she could do to help matters. The afternoon was 
darkening fast, and a few flakes of light snow fell about 
them; the shops had already begun to put up their 
shutters. They were passing a general hardware shop 
where rakes and hoes stood in profusion about the door. 
The boy paused at Patty's answer, and suddenly throw- 
ing an arm round her neck cried out, *• Wouldn't dare, 
wouldn't I ! You'll see what I dare," was bending his 
head to hers when he felt the teeth of an iron rake falling 
in a vigorous manner about his ears and through his 
hair ; his head was pulled backward by the force of the 
assault and a second blow brought the iron teeth over 
his face. The noise of falling iron hurried the proprietor 
to the door. 

" How now ? What causeth this turmoil ? " But an 
expression of intense surprise overspread his face at the 
sight of a sturdy little figure, hooded in scarlet, standing 
with a belligerent rake in her hand. The boy, a little 
blood oozing from the scratches on his forehead, had let 
Patty go and she was stooping to recover her fallen 
basket. The shopkeeper regarded the lad sternly. 

"At it again, sir? Can't ye keep a decent tongue 
between your teeth, that ye must tease the girls along 
the open street ? " Whaley turned furiously on Polly, 
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and was raising his hand to strike' when the man sharply 
pulled him into the shop. 

" Now run along home. Mistress Pixley," for he 
recognized the child as frequently coming with her fa- 
ther to the village. " I'll do for this young sir ; he is 
over-attentive and needs something to cool his ardour." 
Whaley stamped. 

" Wait a year or so ! Til get her upstart Quaker 
parents sent to jail, and then I'll make her glad enough 
to walk with me. I meant her no harm, and some day 
ril marry her, Quaker jade though she be. Her fair 
face pleaseth me." 

" That matter will be for her to settle," replied the 
man, laughing. " I wot she will marry whom she 
chooseth. For my part the little wench suiteth me as 
well. Give me the rake, little one ; you will need it no 
more ; this young carl stayeth here till you are out of 
reach. Here, Belt, see the young ladies to the foot of 
their avenue." A quiet looking boy stepped forward and, 
taking his hat, respectfully followed Patty and Polly to 
the lane that led to Mr. Pixley's gate, at the foot of his 
long avenue. 

" You are safe here, I trow ; so good-evening, mistress," 
he said. 

" Good-evening and thank you kindly," replied Patty. 

She was still quivering a little as she ran up the lane, 
with Polly at her side. The snow was falling fast by this 
time, and rested in white wreaths on the long brambles 
overhanging the banks. Lightly it powdered Polly's 
dark hair and flew in her eyes, and lay in little stars over 
Patty's gray cloak, as they brushed under the low hang- 
ing boughs of the beeches shading their driveway. Sud- 
denly Polly gave utterance to a merry laugh. 

" Patty, how angry that boy was ; he could scarce say 
a word, he choked so." Patty laughed at Polly's glee. 

" Polly, dear, it was a bold thing to do, and perhaps 
not quite befitting ; but thou didst rid me of a bad coil." 

" There was naught else to do, Patty," replied the 
little maid, who though only six, looked fully ten years 
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old, so strong and tall had she been molded by her free 
country life. " You did not want to walk with that bad 
boy, and he would not go." 

" That is true, Polly ; still I would thou hadst not hurt 
him." 

" Rakes do hurt," said Polly, chuckling. " I pulled 
him just like I pull my weeds. I feared him not." 

" Thou fearest not anything, dear," said Patty. " I 
think mother will not have us go unattended to the vil- 
lage again, and I am sorry." Finding company in the 
drawing-room on their return, Martha said nothing of 
their adventure to her mother till Rachel Pixley came into 
her daughter's little room to give her the usual good-night 
kiss. Greatly was she disturbed by what had oc- 
curred. 

" There seemeth no safety for the Friends any more," 
she said. " Thou must not visit the village again without 
one of us." Martha put her arms round her mother's 
neck. 

" No one could marry me, unless I willed, could they, 
mother ? " she whispered. Mrs. Pixley held her close. 

** No, no, darling, no. Thou art too young to even 
hear of such scandalous doings. Would I could give 
thee such pure companionship as thou shouldst have at 
thy age." Patty hugged her mother, and lay back on 
her pillow looking perfectly happy. 

" Thou and father and Polly art all I want," she said. 
" Polly is an amusement which never faileth. How glad 
I am thee let me keep her." 

" I am glad, too," replied her mother. " The little one 
is Godsent, truly, though she never will take up with our 
manner of speech and dress, and doeth wild things." 

" That mattereth not, I love her dearly just as she is," 
said Patty. " Thee has solaced me as always, mother 
dear; good-night." The mother went down-stairs won- 
dering what would become of her little daughter if such 
perplexities met her goings out and her comings in. 
These things were causing Martha to mature far faster than 
her years would warrant. 
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" Keep them around home," said Walter Pixley, to 
whom his wife had confided her fears. " So we could 
make a settlement in America I had almost been willing 
to break up here and go over." 

" That would involve much, Walter," said his wife. 

" It would, but it would mayhap spare us more trouble 
here." Did any forecast of grievous peril cross his 
mind? 

All shadows had fled from Patty's heart as she ran out- 
of-doors the next morning into the beauty of a winter 
day. There had been just snow enough to cover the 
earth and all its colours with one sheet of pure and uni- 
form white, and just time enough since the snow had 
fallen to allow the hedges to be freed of their fleecy load 
and clothe themselves with a delicate coating of rime. 
The atmosphere was calm and mild in spite of several 
degrees of frost, with a stillness that might almost be felt ; 
the sky, rather gray than blue, threw out in bold relief 
the snow-covered roofs of barns and outbuildings and the 
rimy trees that rose above them. Thomas's steps were not 
heard as he moved among the bean ricks covered by the 
snow, and the tread of the cows fell soundlessly as they 
followed about the barnyard eating the rustling hay that 
the man threw down to them. Polly was already out in 
the paddock feeding with sugar the rough-coated little 
pony that had succeeded Teddy, the donkey, in Mr. 
Pixley's stables, and whom Polly had been much more 
successful in training to bear her weight, as she cantered 
him bareback over the soft grass. She had even taught 
him to carry her standing on his broad little back, while 
she held his halter in one hand and waved a wooden 
spear in the other, in imitation of certain tournaments of 
which Patty had read aloud. " Should we permit such 
wild doings, Rachel ? " Walter Pixley had queried when 
one day he had discovered the little lass careering in this 
fashion around the paddock. " It will scandalize our 
neighbours, I fear ; " and his wife had smiled and given 
her opinion that " Polly needed frequent outlet to her 
wild spirits." 



XX 

A PLEASANT INVITATION 

SIX years passed by, peacefully as far as ran the his- 
tory of our two little girls, though Martha could 
be styled as such no longer. The slim quiet little 
lassie had developed into a no less slender maiden 
on whose steadfast countenance was stamped even a 
deeper calm than had dominated the face of the child. 
The continued persecution that followed the Quakers en- 
gendered endurance of the most unyielding fashion, and 
was reflected even in the children. The meetings at " The 
Bull and Mouth," the favourite gathering-place near Lon- 
don, were as largely attended as ever, and though every- 
thing was done by the clergy to hinder the sect from 
spreading, even to beating them with iron staves, it was 
all in vain. The older Pixleys suffered many narrow es- 
capes from capture and Martha herself had two or three 
times nearly been taken, as with her parents she attended 
meetings held not far from their own home. So far, mer- 
cifully, they had been warned in time that the soldiery 
were coming, and were enabled to disperse and get 
away. Between the years 1660 and 1676, Charles IFs 
reign, upwards of two hundred Friends died in prison, 
and still incarceration and banishment of these innocent 
people went on. Fifty-four banished Quakers as has 
been said, were at one time put onto a vessel during the 
days of the London plague and kept there six months 
before the ship ever hove anchor ; by that time but 
twenty-seven remained alive. The captain, one Peter 
Lowe, sailed into the Downs and lingered there so long 
that part of his crew ran away. The master, though he 
had but few sailors left, and they mostly inexperienced, 
then decided to set sail and went down the channel as far 
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as Plymouth where they lay to again for some time and 
then proceeded as far as Land's End. Here a Dutch 
privateer came and took the ship (England being at war 
with the Dutch at that present), and to avoid being re- 
taken, went about behind Ireland and Scotland, and after 
three weeks came to Horn in North Holland. Here 
they were kept some time in prison, but their captors, 
finding that they could not exchange Quaker prisoners 
for those of their own nation taken in war, set them at 
liberty, providing them with passports and a certificate to 
certify that they had not made an escape but been 
liberated. They, coming to Amsterdam, were by their 
friends provided with new clothing, as theirs had been 
taken from them on the ship, and all found their way 
back to England, save one, who not being an English- 
man, stayed in Holland. This is but one of many in- 
stances of the sad persecution enveloping the Quakers. 

One evening in late spring, in the year 1671, a letter 
carrier rode up to Walter Pixley's door. 

" Ho there," he shouted, for no one was visible about 
the premises ; the warm sunshine lay peacefully on the 
low eved house overgrown with grape-vines, honey- 
suckles and China roses. Mistress Pixley, adding up her 
accounts in the sitting-room with Martha's aid, came out 
and received the letter herself. 

" Wilt thou come in and have somewhat to eat? " she 
asked. 

The old carrier was well known to her and she had often 
on stormy days given him a cheering cup of Tatty's brew- 
ing to warm him on his way. 

" Thank ee kindly, mistress, but my bags are full ; and 
brown Bess must e'en go a good way yet till she scents 
her trough of oats. Time presses and I must not tarry." 
Bidding him a pleasant " Godspeed," Rachel Pixley sat 
down on the stoop to open her letter. 

" Mother," called Patty's voice from within, " I find 
not any mention of the blue apron and strings bought 
for Polly or any of the padesoy father would have thee 
to get for me." 
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" Never mind that now, dear, come here and listen to 
what this letter containeth. Tis from Margaret Fox 
who is just now released from her sore imprisonment of 
seven years. Thou knowest of it ? The king hath just 
discharged her and restored her estate." 

" That is truly joyful news," said Patty, obeying her 
mother's summons. She sat down on the step and 
looked up at her mother. " Hath she gone home ? " 
Mistress Pixley read on a little without answering. 

" She goeth straight to Swarthmore Hall, and desireth 
thee and Polly (she noticeth Polly), to come pass a 
month with her. A number of her children and grand- 
children are to be there, and she sayeth, dear heart that 
she is, that to have our children know one another is a 
long-time wish she can now gratify. Wouldst thou like 
to go, dear ? " 

" What thinkest thou, mother? " said Patty. " Shall I 
go?" Though nineteen years of age Patty still took 
counsel, as a child, of her parents. 

" It would greatly please me, Patty ; thou hast seen too 
little of the outside world and this will be a favoured op- 
portunity. The daughters are truly excellent women and 
thou wilt mayhap see much of George Fox. Though 
now," she continued, referring again to the letter, " she 
saith her husband hath a prospect of service in America, 
but that wilt make no difference to her entertainment of 
her guests." 

" What shall I do with Polly ? " said Martha. " Hardly 
can she ride bareback and shake her tamborine in such 
stately company." 

" Mistress Fox writes a special maid shall have care of 
her so thou mayest be quite free," said her mother. 
" She desireth particularly to see Polly, having been much 
interested in her as a babe. Dost thou bring to memory 
her visit here, Patty, when Polly was but a tiny child ? " 

" I recall her well, and her gracious presence," replied 
Patty. *• What gladness 'twill be to see her again." 

Mistress Pixley looked lovingly at her daughter. In 
truth it was a fair form that gladdened her eye. In face 
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as pure and fine featured as a Madonna, her light brown 
hair piled high on her small head in a graceful coronet, 
the faint colour varying with every mood on the oval 
cheek ; who could ask a fairer picture of early woman- 
hood? 

" Patty, thou must have a new gown or two ; thy ward- 
robe groweth shabby ; " Patty looked up and smiled. 

" Must I ? Then it behooveth me to go over the ac- 
counts at once, and see how our credit standeth ! " she 
said merrily, jumping up. " What shall we get for 
PoUy ? " 

" A pale gray taffeta with slight silver facings would 
suit thee well, Patty. Polly ever favoureth red or dark 
green; but Benson hath dyed her last stockings sky 
colour by some strange mischance." 

**And that accordeth illy with scarlet gowns," an- 
swered Patty. " Hath she outworn the red shoes brought 
her by Hugh at his last visit ? " 

" No ; they will serve famously for such a jaunting," 
returned Rachel Pixley, entering fully into her children's 
pleasure by reason of her own sweet sympathy. " I must 
talk to Tatty at once about getting the sewing woman of 
whom she made mention a little while back." 

" And I will finish thy accounts," said Patty, returning 
to her table in the sunny window. She was soon deep in 
items like the following : 

£ s. d. 

By money paid Rich. Fell for binding and lettering 

the Great Bible, o I 6 

By money paid for black alamode whisk, 040 

By money paid for round whisk for father, 020 
By money paid for carriage of straw case to Lancaster 

with clap-bread for Guily Penn, 060 

For 20 yds. of Cumberland cloth, 200 

Paid for myself a hat, 360 
By money mother gave the servants at Swarthmore 

when she went towards Worcester, 030 

Paid for leading strings for little P6g. Lower 002 

Paid for three night trails for Polly, 103 
Paid for i yd. and nail of black paragon cloth for 

apron, 040 

To Thomas Benson for dyeing petticoat red, 030 
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Her work was interrupted by Polly's entrance. The lit- 
tle maid was flushed with rambling in the lanes and eager 
to show Patty the treasures of which her hands were full. 

" I've been down in the meadow, Patty, behind the 
primrose croft. You must come and see all the lovely 
flowers. I could not carry the half of them home I 
Look you, were ever finer forget-me-nots ? You know 
the place ? Where the little brook runneth through ? " 
Patty knew the brook well ; had not she and Hugh oft- 
time walked that way ? The clear rippling stream as it 
ran through banks so variously beautiful rose up before 
her mind. She could see the rushes and sedge, the little 
thickets of hawthorn, woodbine and briar rose ; now a 
pollard ash overhung the water, now a silver-barked 
beech or a lime-tree in full blossom. 

" Do stop writing, or thinking, or whatever maketh 
your eyes look so far off, and see what I have brought 
home, Patty ! " and Polly piled the table high with golden 
flag, purple willow herb, ragged robin, wild rose, bright 
pink cranesbill and foxglove in all the glory of its long 
spikes of crimson bells. 

" Tatty calls this ' fairy cap, ' " said Polly, lifting a 
splendid stalk of foxglove. " She saith on cool spring 
nights when the little men come out to dance, I don't 
know if they have women or not, they put on these bells 
to keep out the cold." Patty smiled and shut her ac- 
count book. 

" They are all done," she exclaimed. " Polly, how very 
pretty the little men in green must look, and what a 
merrymaking must go on in the crimson caps ! What 
wouldst thou like to wear should a merrymaking come 
thy way ? Thy hat looketh now to be trimmed fit for a 
queen ; ' " for Polly had twisted about it a thick wreath of 
briary and wild vetch, and the long streamers hung down 
on her straight shoulders. Polly's brown eyes widened ; 
she tossed her hat aside and drew close to Patty. 

" What mean you, Patty; for mean something you do. 
Oh, do tell me ! I'm sure it is something lovely, for your 
eyes shine and your lips smile." 
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" It is something very pleasant ; " Patty laughed at 
Polly's quick recognition of her mood, and she told her 
of the bidding to Swarthmore Hall, and of her own ex- 
ceeding pleasure in the prospect. 

" Oh, oh, oh, Patty ! No, I can't stand still ! I must 
jump and wave my hat or something. And we will go 
on horseback, you on a pillion behind father, I behind 
Thomas, only I shall see naught once I am behind his big 
back. And we shall see the sea ; only think, Patty, the 
sea I have longed to see ever since I knew anything I I 
must hug you, Patty. Where is mother ? Does Tatty 
know ? When do we go, Patty ? " 

" Now have a care ! I can't tell thee e'en thou hugst 
me so tight ! Tatty knoweth by this time and hath most 
Hkely gone to the village for a sewing wench, for mother 
saith we must have new gowns, and that was why I asked 
what thou wouldst like to wear?" 

" Oh, red ; red and green like the little men. I am sure 
they must have children, too, in red and green. Patty, I 
am going to tell old Thomas ; he'll be * clean moithered ' 
as he saith," and light of foot and strong of limb the 
child sprang through the door and away towards the 
barns. 

" I must put her flowers in water," remarked Patty. 
" Tatty will have enough on her hands for a fortnight, I 
ween, and belike will scold all the time." 



XXI 

SANDS UNCERTAIN 

WALTER and Rachel Pixley sat talking to- 
gether into the night long after the rest of the 
household retired. The letter received that 
day entailed much discussion, and some little 
adjustment of plans. 

'* I am as much pleased as thou art, Rachel," said her 
husband. '* Martha should not linger in the home nest 
too long, and this is fitting flight for her young wings. 
What thinkst thou that carl, Whaley, called after me 
to-day ? " Rachel's eyes questioned her husband's face, 
but she said naught. " Just this, the foul-mouthed churl ! 
« When will it please you that I call the banns for myself 
and your daughter ? ' By my word, I felt Uke making 
short work of him then and there. Insult for myself I 
care not for, but thou or Patty ! " Rachel crossed the 
hearth and placed her chair close by her husband. His 
hand closed over hers. 

"It will be well to send the child away, I trow," 
Rachel said after a pause. "At times it maketh me 
tremble to think what might befall her should we be 
haled away to jail." 

" Aye," Mr. Pixley said, and silence again fell between 
them ; then he said, " Squire Hereford told me to-day 
that Hugh hath taken a position under Lord Talbot of 
private secretary. My lord hath a grand estate among 
the English Lakes." Mistress Pixley smiled. 

"Travel thy thoughts in that direction, dear heart? 
The squire would never stomach any union with the de- 
spised Quaker blood. It would matter not how good 
sized a share of so-called nobility coursed in our veins." 
Walter Pixley glanced at her lovingly and nodded his 
head. 
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" Belike a surprise may one day overtake the squire. 
I know for a truth that Hugh hath attended many meet- 
ings at 'The Bull and Mouth/ and hath had many 
weighty talks with both George Fox and Sir William 
Penn. He earnestly seeketh the light." 

" Then will he find it ; but it beseemeth us not to give 
place to any thinking of Hugh, other than as he is/' re- 
plied his wife. ** I am well pleased he hath left the serv- 
ice of Lord Thirlby. The lad would never take to court 
Hfe, howbeit he made a pretty enough looking gallant." 

" As to dress, yes ; but naught else ; he hath too fine a 
mien to carry such fripperies with satisfaction." 

" His distaste for them was great/' said Mrs. Pixley. 
" And now must we to bed. I have much to do on the 
morrow to revise the girls' wardrobes." Walter laughed. 

" See thou make it not too fine. Friends are sober 
folk." 

" But young maids like a few pretty settings forth/' re- 
joined his wife ; " nevertheless, I will be careful." 

The journey by post (for Polly did not get her horse- 
backing) to Swarthmore Hall, need not be dwelt upon ; 
but it may here be said for the information of those not 
versed in Quaker annals, that the ancient Hall lay about a 
mile from Ulverston in Lancaster County, England. 
The waters of Morecambe Bay, about a mile and a half 
distant, could be seen from the upper windows of the Hall. 
It was immediately surrounded by a wide, rather flat 
country, though the lovely heights of various fells and 
swelling hills were not far away. Swarthmore Hall, from 
the time its young mistress became a Quaker, was, by the 
indulgence of her first husband, who himself never united 
with the sect, the headquarters of all meetings held by 
Friends in that section, and travellers were always enter- 
tained with a fine hospitality. Margaret Fell after her 
husband. Judge Fell's death, in due time married George 
Fox, and it is as his wife that she appears in these pages. 
She received her young guests with all her own sweet 
gracious dignity, and made them immediately feel at ease 
among the many members of her own family now filling 
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the Hall with a joyous life resulting from the relief of their 
mother's presence at home. Well was it for the tried 
and troubled Friends, that such times of rest and loving 
communion could be theirs ! Seven years of the keenest 
anxiety had darkened the large rooms and dimmed the 
wide corridors of that spacious and happy home, while 
the mistress thereof lay in a foul and fetid prison. What 
wonder if now gladness held sway ? 

A bright young serving girl was directed to wait on 
Polly and took most kindly to her little charge, thus was 
Patty free to enjoy to the full companionship of her own 
age, combined with similar religious feeling, and intel- 
lectual accomplishment. Keen was her pleasure in the 
walks and rides, in the reading by one member of the 
household, of fine authors, while the others worked in 
various styles of pretty stitchery. Keen also her enjoy- 
ment of the glittering waters of Morecambe Bay as seen 
from the windows of her room, but her pleasure in this 
scarce equalled Polly's. The enthusiasm of the little 
maid knew no bounds where the sea was concerned, and 
she never tired of hearing her serving girl's tales of the 
treacherous sands, and the fearsome mists that would 
creep over the smooth stretches where rippling currents 
undermined what seemed such solid ground with insidi- 
ous dangers. Ere long, however, the happy circle was 
somewhat disturbed. Word came from George Fox, who 
had tarried in London, that his prospect of service in 
America had taken shape, and he desired his beloved 
wife to join him in the great metropolis and remain be- 
side him till he should set sail. Her going threw a slight 
gloom over the gathered company, but the most part of 
them being young, content soon resumed her sway, and 
many were the excursions planned for the pleasure of 
their young guests. Martha had won all hearts by her 
sweet and gentle gaiety, which yet did not hide the deep 
thoughtfulness beneath. Polly too gained her share in 
the universal favour, winning her portion of caresses 
which she cordially returned. Sometimes she went on 
the excursions of her elders, and managed many a longer 
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walk than one would have supposed possible. But Polly 
had not yet seen much of her fascinating sea. 

" Should to-morrow rise fair, we must try to get to 
Coniston Fell, and make an all-day picnic," said Sarah 
Fell one evening as they wandered in the long twilight 
around the garden and through the cherry orchard white 
with bloom. " Hast ever climbed so big a hill, Martha ? 
The highest peak is known as Allt Mean " (Old Man). 

" Never," she answered. " Thou knowest big hills are 
not so plenty with us. How fair the view must be ! " 

" 'Tis so, and we must show it thee," answered Sarah. 
" I have just now talked with Miles and he sayeth we can 
all have horses, and he will attend us and carry lunch. 
But what about Polly ? It is far for her." 

" Polly will be content with a shorter pleasuring ; wilt 
thou not, dear ? " said Patty, slipping her arm round the 
child's waist as she leaned against her. 

" As you say, Patty," replied Polly, with an unusual 
docility which might have raised Patty's suspicions, but 
did not. Hearing of an all day's excursion put into her 
enterprising small brain a plan that had flitted through 
before, but never found lodgment. She signified her 
wish not to go on the ride. The next day dawned with 
a balminess equalling all that could be desired, and so 
merry was the talk at breakfast that no one noticed an 
unusual quantity of scones and cold ham disappearing 
from Polly's plate. In the kitchen gaiety also reigned, 
and all were busy arranging and packing an ample lunch 
to be placed in Miles' saddle-bags. 

"Is the little miss to go?" asked a maid of Lois, 
Polly's especial handmaiden. 

" Miles saith something of a pillion ; so I trow she 
goes with the rest," Lois replied. " 'Tis a strong little 
one, nothing seems to tire her. She is more like four- 
teen years of age than twelve. A merry maiden and 
sweet withal." 

It so fell out that Lois did not see the party start, and 
therefore her impression remained that Polly went with 
the others. Not seeing the active young lassie about 
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confirmed this idea, and she willingly acceded to a re^ 
quest of another maid to assist in remodelling some 
of the young ladies' gowns. Martha naturally supposed 
Polly was under safe management at home, and so Polly 
found no hindrance in carrying out her sudden resolve 
to pass the day on Morecambe sands. With a big bundle 
of cold ham and scones, and a heart free from all care, 
she fared forth. 

A strong southwest wind was blowing of which Polly 
did not know the significance. She did know, however, 
because Miles had once, being kindly inclined to the 
bright-eyed child, brought her there on a pillion, the 
place where the sea, running far up into the land, came 
nearest to Swarthmore Hall. Thither Polly plodded, in 
nowise discouraged by distance. She was used to run- 
ning all day long, why not in this direction as well as 
any other ? In less than an hour so salt a breeze that it 
made Polly's eyes dance and her nerves tingle, blew 
keenly in her face and lifted the waves of dark brown 
hair that fell in disorder over her forehead. A few rods 
farther and Polly ran triumphantly out onto the wide 
sands, and seeing a great beam cast up from some unfor- 
tunate wreck, sat down thereon to revel in the attain- 
ment of her cherished plan. Sight, sound, smell, all 
entranced her, and the joy was, she knew she need not 
return for hours ! In truth returning was the last thought 
in Polly's mind just then. Patty, the Hall, her maid 
Lois, all faded before the aspect of that glorious water, 
the taste of the free salt wind. Anon as she rested she 
discovered she was hungry ; her appetite appeased, she 
cast about for somewhat to do. A broad piece of deck- 
ing with iron uprights still clinging around two sides, 
caught her eyes about a hundred yards distant and 
giving never a thought to the ill-fated vessel of which it 
was presumably a part, she scampered towards it and 
scrambled up its sloping surface, for the side towards the 
sea rested on a sand-dune upcast by the wind or wave, 
while the lower edge of its ten or twelve feet square, lay 
lower and partly over a tiny tributary running from the 
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bay. No thought of the danger of the sands entered 
the child's mind as she sat there drinking in the perfect 
air, salt to the taste, and revelled in the clear sunshine. 
The sudden mists, the bewildering tempests, the ever- 
changing quicksands that she had heard of, troubled her 
not. Neither the uncertain currents that made these 
sands the terror of travellers, unfortunate personages, 
some of whom being unduly venturesome had lost their 
lives in suddenly opened channels, while others more 
favoured accomplished the ride in safety. Polly crept up 
the planks and looking over the higher edge found that 
the little stream, two or three inches wide only, ran 
almost around her raft except for a few feet where the 
latter rested upon the hollowed shore. 

" It is a real island," she said, with joy, " and I am a 
shipwrecked mariner. How perfectly delightful!" So 
Polly played, and then took to digging tunnels and forts 
from the upper edge of her raft and the treacherous 
south wind blew stronger and stronger, but still soft, and 
Polly did not see a dim cloud crawling stealthily and 
swift from the sea. The sunshine was gradually ob- 
scured ; but not till the rayless bright ball became alto- 
gether hidden did Polly take any notice. Then she 
looked up and suddenly became aware that she was 
enveloped in a dense gray mass of fog, and that a certain 
ripple and dash of water which she did not remember to 
have heard before was making itself plainly audible. She 
slid down her raft intending to step over the little tribu- 
tary, and run to the wooded shore which now shown 
shadowy and far through the mist ; but her tiny stream 
had become a wide river, up which waves were running 
in greater and greater proportions. The already deep 
channel was being cut momently deeper as the plunging 
water raged through, while fog heavily settling upon the 
other side of the stream rendered land well-nigh invis- 
ible. The water had become already too deep for Polly 
to wade, for as she stepped bravely in, it reached her 
knee, and as she tested by her other foot the next step 
it seemed would have girdled her waist. Who could tell 
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the middle depth of the now boiling flood ? Polly grew 
cold. All the tales Lois had told rushed over her child- 
ish mind, and the terrible thought swept up that she 
would never see Patty any more. A rush of tears came 
at this, but she shut her eyes and forced them back. 
What could she do ? Pray ; and pray Polly did with a 
vehemence and trust that brought some comfort to her 
sinking heart. The raft was heaving slightly at the lower 
edge, and she wondered whether the sand would be cut 
away from under it and she flung into the water ? But 
on straining her eyes through the wet enveloping mist 
she could see that the speeding waves apparently washed 
mostly under the opposite bank. That was some little 
comfort. Not much, however ; the fog blew more thickly 
around, the indistinct outline of the land grew fainter, 
and then was blotted out completely. Polly was wet to 
the knees and chills creeping over her. Desperately she 
raised her clear voice and shouted into that choking 
silence as loud as she could. A startled sea-mew flying 
close swept her with his wings, but no sound answered. 
The clouds of damp vapour closed and clung about her. 
Who could hear her in that lonely place? She knew 
that sometimes horsemen did cross the sand at this point, 
for Miles had told her so, and how one bold rider had 
sunk in a quicksand and been lost. The mist veered, 
now giving her a glimpse of the illusive shore, now 
gathering again so darkly as to hide even the rushing 
current at her feet, but by the greater volume of sound 
she knew the cut increased. A strong shudder seized 
and shook the brave little heart to its centre. 

" Is this death ? " she thought. " Oh, Patty, Patty, Fm 
sorry, sorry, sorry, I did not stay at home as you wanted. 
What will you think of me ? God have mercy on your 
foolish Polly ! " The raft gave a sharp lurch, Polly stag- 
gered and nearly fell ; but the planks settled again, as the 
wave passed, and lower than before. 

"That means it will soon float off," thought Polly; 
" and then the waves will wash over it and I shall be 
drowned!" Again she tried her voice to its utmost 
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power, but the cry returned to her, muffled almost into 
silence by the thickening fog. Despairing, hopeless, she 
shouted yet again through die chilly, hurrying mist, and 
her intensely straining ear caught an answering cry, a 
faint sound as of galloping hoof beats. 

" Help, help," she cried again, desperately. The mist 
shifted, rolling back to give a slight opening. And who 
shall say it was not God who parted it, saving Polly for 
a better purpose ? Her cry had reached Hugh Hereford 
and his companion young Grey crossing the sands to 
Swarthmore Hall. Grey stopped short. 

" Heard you that faint shriek, Hugh ? " 

" I did ; a sea-mew probably," was the answer ; " no 
one is like to be out in this mist. We were foolhardy 
ourselves to attempt crossing with this wind. Come, or 
we shall be sunk in some treacherous quicksand. Tis 
perilous to tarry. The fog increases." 

" It comes again. 'Tis like a child's cry, and it comes 
from that direction," exclaimed Grey, not noticing Hugh's 
words. " Hark ! " He turned his horse. 

** Van, Van, stop, I pray you ! In that direction lieth 
almost certain death ; the quicksands are there." But 
Van shouted and plainly heard the words, " Help, help," 
in a clear young voice, and now as was said the shifting 
wind broke and parted the crowding vapour and revealed 
the not far distant figure of a child, her hair blowing, 
her hands clasped. Clearly now to their ears came her cry. 

" Oh, come and take me off! " The riders paused. 
Between them and that slender form raged an ever 
swelling flood, and probable quicksands lay beneath. 
The mist blew hither and thiUier, now showing, now 
swooping down again, hiding the little figure. 

'• Duke, old fellow, can you leap it ? " spoke the younger 
of the riders, a fair-faced, broad-shouldered lad of about 
sixteen years. 

" Van, are you mad ! " exclaimed Hugh ; " the gut 
widens every minute." 

" All the more reason for haste," said Van, coolly. 
" Can you suggest any other way ? " 
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" No," said Hugh. " There is none. The quicksands 
are all round and under us, even if you could wade ; but 
you can neither wade nor swim that flood. Don is no 
jumper, or Td do it myself." 

" Duke will do it. The danger is of knocking the child 
into the water, and she would never come out alive. 
Come, Duke, the channel broadens fearfully! Stand 
clear, Hugh ! Catch hold of the far edge," he shouted 
to the child, who instantly divining his purpose had 
already crept up the slippery boards and caught hold of 
the railing. A huge wave tossing its green crest, 
rushed boiling by, sweeping along billows of sand in its 
wake. 

** Now, Duke, before the next ! " and patting the strong 
neck of the horse, he sent him forward. Launching out 
with a mighty bound, the animal landed slipping and 
staggering on the reeling planks. It was a marvel that 
he kept his feet at all on that perilous foothold, for the 
boards were now straining and heaving frightfully with 
every fresh wave. Polly ran to him, closely avoiding the 
trampling hoofs of the frightened horse. 

" Give me your hand," said Van, reaching down for 
hers. 

" Put out your foot," came a steady childish voice, and 
quick as a flash she mounted and was before him on his 
black steed. He put his arm tightly round her. 

" Now, Duke, quick, before another ! " Gathering 
himself again together, a tremendous leap sheer over 
twenty feet of green seething water brought Duke's front 
hoofs onto the opposite bank, striving as for life to gain 
a foothold. Billows of immense proportions came raging 
down and swept the hind quarters of the wildly pawing 
brute under. Would he, could he recover ? Hugh held 
his breath and prayed. It was all he could do. Any 
nearer approach would only have further broken the 
already caving dune. Struggling, rearing, plunging, 
snorting with terror, urged vehemently by voice and 
spur, the labouring horse beat his way up the bank. 
Now falling as the treacherous sand broke under him. 
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now uprearing his great height as he sought fresh hold. 
The scattering sand, flying spume and foam, flung high 
in the air, made an awful turmoil of man, beast and hiss- 
ing water. Would he ever make it ? Hugh could have 
counted his heart beats, straining his eyes to penetrate 
the dark mist that now swept in again over everything. 
He could still hear Van's clear voice bravely cheering on 
his terrified steed. Sometimes he could see the boy's 
head through the blurring fog, sometimes all was hidden 
under drifting vapour. Once there fell a silence, and 
Hugh shivered, but in a second Van's voice, half choked, 
but ringing still, rose above the choked snorts of the 
desperate horse. 

" Now, Duke, now, brave boy, once again. Now ! " 
and with a powerful effort the breathless, nearly beaten 
beast, shaking and quivering, crawled out onto firm 
ground. 

" Thank God ! " broke from Hugh's white lips. 

" You may say so," replied Van, shaking back his soaked 
hair, as his streaming horse stood trembling in every 
muscle by Hugh's side. " I thought once it was all over 
with us. Duke was clean down on his side and we were 
about smothered. This plucky little damsel never 
screamed once, but clung to me like a leech. We had 
better make for home, Hugh ; I've lost my hat and we're 
nothing if not wet ! " 

" She has you to thank for her life. It is lucky your 
business brought you my way to-day. Let me look at 
the poor lassie," said Hugh, coming closer. " Why Polly, 
Polly Pixley ! " 

"Who?" exclaimed Van, as Hugh lifted Polly's re- 
luctant head. A faint, far-away memory came across 
Van's mind, and he looked at Hugh with an expression 
that recalled to the latter a scene in a sunny garden long 
ago. 

" Hush," said Van, as Hugh was about to speak ; " she's 
tired, and frozen and half drowned ; let us get home as 
quickly as we can." 

" Your advice is good," answered Hugh. " Your horse 
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and you stand in as much need, I trow, of drying, as 
Polly herself. Polly, dear, thank God you are safe ; don't 
try to tell me how such a strange thing hath befallen you^ 
but wait till we reach home." 

Polly obeyed literally; she was too utterly spent to 
speak, and sat before Van on his galloping horse without 
uttering a word, but he could feel as he kept his arm 
around her the long shuddering sobs that seemed to 
come from the very depths of her being, and this feeling 
aided him to control an almost irresistible desire every 
now and then to break out into a peal of laughter. His 
face would grow crimson and the corners of his mouth 
twitch as some inward cause for merriment seemed to 
overtake him, but Polly knew naught of it. The return- 
ing party from Conniston Fell had fortunately not arrived 
when Hugh and Grey galloped up to the door of the 
Hall. Unutterable her surprise and unrestrained was 
Lois' dismay as she received Polly with orders to imme- 
diately dry, warm and comfort her. Promptly promising 
to do all she disappeared with her charge, and a young foot- 
man stood ready to show Hugh his room, for he was an old 
friend and expected guest to the Fells. Young Grey 
followed Hugh. 

" This will accommodate us both. Van," said Hugh, 
looking round the spacious apartment, with bath and 
dressing rooms attached. " Has our mail come ? " 

" The man arrived an hour ago, sir," answered the 
footman. " I will send him up at once. Will the 
young gentleman have another room ? There is another 
ready." 

" It needeth not," said Hugh, and the lacky departed. 

" Fresh toggery will not feel out of place," remarked 
Van, and then breaking into a subdued shout of laughter 
said, " The last time I met that little maiden she covered 
me with dirt and tried to scratch out my eyes." 

" I know," said Hugh ; " but she doUi not. Had you 
not better get dry, lad ? " 

" Yes, as soon as anything to get dry in appeareth. 
Oh, here is Fiander. You never were more needed, my 
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man." The valet looked curiously at young Grey, but 
said naught ; and after laying out the two evening suits 
required, whipped Grey's soaking habiliments over his 
arm and disappeared. 

•* He'll return them in the morning as fresh as though 
nothing had marred them," said Hugh. 

•< Then is he a valet worth feeing," said Van. " I say, 
Hugh, the journey hath not helped our velvets." 

"They have not taken much harm," said Hugh, and 
then almost an hour was occupied by the necessities of a 
fresh toilet. At last Hugh spoke again. " Know you. 
Van, not one in a thousand would have done what you 
did this afternoon? You have once more made me a 
debtor." 

" Pshaw," returned young Grey, absorbed in settling 
to his liking the ends of his lace cravat. " Who would 
not have done as much ? There, Hugh, will I please the 
eye of any fair damsel ? " 

" You know better than I can tell you how bravely 
you look in blue and silver. But I am more content 
than I can say with your rescue of Polly. Mistress 
Martha will give you thanks in her own sweet way. You 
were certainly God, sent to-day." 

" Where tends all this, Hugh ; what want you I should 
do for you? I your debtor? Dost forget how you 
nursed me through typhus fever at my worthy Cousin 
Thirlby's, when all others fled ? " 

" No, nor how I was overpowered one foggy day re- 
turning from bank with all my lord's and lady's finest 
jewels for them to flaunt at court that night. Had you 
not had as strong an arm as ready, I had been badly 
hurt, and Lord Thirlby had lacked his jewels." 

" Come, Hugh, I'm glad I was with you ; but you lay 
on the compliments as smoothly as you put on your 
claret coloured velvet. Why go you so plain? That 
lace is passing rich ; but a little gold lacing would have 
lightened the gravity." 

" Gravity suited me best, lad, and now let us descend." 

" I am ready," returned Van, throwing his arm round 
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his friend's shoulders as they went down the massive 
stairway to be warmly greeted by the Mistresses Fell, to 
whom any one introduced by Hugh Hereford was wel- 
come. 



XXII 

A QUAINT LITTLE MAIDEN" 

TO say that Martha Pixley was distressed beyond 
measure when Polly told her, on her return, 
amid choking sobs, of all that had occurred, 
gives a faint idea of the tumult of feeling that 
took possession of her ; but the child was herself so sorely 
troubled that Patty felt not like adding to her pain by a 
single word. 

" Thou wilt have dinner up here, Polly dear, to-night, 
I think." The child nodded assent ; then, 

" I may come down afterwards ? Oh, Patty, I cannot 
stay up here and think. I am not ill, only the waves 
tumble so." Patty hesitated and then decided. 

" Yes, come down, dear ; the feeling mayhap will 
wear more quickly away, but do not talk about it." 

" No," Polly said, and happy in her sister's forgiveness, 
and moreover refreshed by a good dinner, Polly by and 
by went down-stairs and entered the study across the 
passage from the dining-room, where she amused herself 
turning over some rare old prints till the guests came 
out from dinner. Young Grey, not seeing Polly at dinner 
as he had hoped, and not liking to ask questions, strayed 
into the study as the others dispersed to amuse them- 
selves in various ways in drawing-room or garden, and 
was much pleased at discovering Polly standing at a big 
table with her back to the door. 

" Are you fond of pictures, Mistress Polly ? " he asked, 
so suddenly that Polly started, turned, and backed up 
against the heavy oak table, clasping her hands behind 
her. 

" Oh, is it you?" she exclaimed, eying him intently. 

" I suppose so," he pleasantly replied, putting a neatly 
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shod foot on a big chair beside her, and leaning one 
elbow on his knee, while he rested his chin in his hand. 
This brought his face nearly on a level with Polly's. She 
smiled a little and after a short pause said, 

" Please tell me your name. I want to thank you for 
saving my life and nearly losing your own and the horse's." 

" My name is Edward Vandyke Grey, called by some 
people * Van' ; others who knew me when a boy call me 
* Teddy.' What will it please you to call me ? " 

" I think * Van,' " replied Polly, slowly. " I like not 
Teddy; we once had a donkey called Teddy, and he 
kicked." 

" Did he ? " replied Van cheerfully. " Everything called 
Teddy doth not kick, at least not as a rule." 

" Our Teddy did always," said Polly. A smile rippled 
over her companion's face. Evidently she did not recall 
all that he remembered. 

" I do thank you very much for saving me," Polly be- 
gan again, her eyes growing misty. " I would like to 
give you something to show you how much obliged I am, 
but I have nothing." 

" I don't want anything, Polly," said Van ; " you are 
enough." 

" Would you like a lock of my hair? " she said, seized 
by a bright idea. " I could cut one off; " bringing with 
one sweep of her strong little hand the mass of dark hair 
round over her shoulder. Lois had not clubbed it that 
evening, and it hung loose save for a band of scarlet 
ribbon. " Or perhaps you would rather have a kiss ? " 
The memory of Polly's once very violent treatment of 
him caused a spasm to cross Van's face, but controlling it 
valiantly, he said, 

" I believe I would rather have a kiss, since you are so 
kind as to oflFer me the choice." Curious to see what 
she would do he stood quiet, with his foot still upon the 
chair. She came up close to him and promptly imprinted 
a very firm little kiss on his lips. 

"Thank you," he murmured, vexed to find himself 
colouring. She stepped back, her hands again clasped 
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behind her and surveyed him. Van found the position 
piquant. 

" That was for me," he suggested ; " don't you think 
you should give me another for the horse?" Polly 
shook her head. 

" One is enough. The horse would rather have sugar. 
I never kiss people, except Patty and mother and father. 
Sometimes I hug others." 

" Would you mind hugging me ? " asked Van gravely, 
but Polly did not respond. 

" Do little girls often kiss you ? " she asked. 

" You are the first, Polly," he replied, reddening 
slightly again. 

" Would it," she said hesitatingly, " would it wear off 
this" — stepping forward and laying a small finger on 
the soft golden down which had begun to be very visible 
on Van's upper lip, ** if they kissed you much ? " Van 
grew scarlet and then standing up straight burst into a 
peal of laughter. 

" You are beyond measure the queerest little maiden I 
ever came across ! To think of asking me such a ques- 
tion ! " He threw himself into the big armchair to hide 
his merriment. 

" Why do you laugh ? " she said. " It was not 
funny." 

" Wasn't it ? Oh, Polly, Polly ! " Attracted by the 
sound of Van's laughter, Hugh, sauntering by Patty's 
side up the wide entry, looked into the study. 

A striking picture did the young man and maiden 
make framed in the massive oak doorway. Martha, with 
light brown hair piled high, her slim figure gowned in 
purest white of some filmy material, finished with much 
fine ruffling at neck and elbow sleeve, a posy of cherry 
blossoms at her breast. Hugh, scarce above medium 
height, slender, habitually carrying his head thrown back ; 
clad just now in dark garnet velvet with ruffles and cravat 
of richest lace, as was the then fashion, wearing his own 
dark brown hair (he detested powder) in a cue tied with 
a black ribbon. A man with that about him not easily 
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passed in a crowd, and demanding both notice and ad- 
miration. 

No less taking perhaps than Hugh was the fair young 
fellow lying back in the big chair. Taller by several 
inches than his friend, broad of shoulder and strong of 
girth, somewhat of a lazy ease pervaded what he called 
his off duty hours. Yet those who knew him said lazi- 
ness was the last attribute possessed by Vandyke Grey. 
His blue velvet, slashed with silver, set ofT his extreme 
fairness, and his light gray eye just now was very merry. 

" What, Van ! sitting while a lady standeth ! Polly, 
what have you done to overwhelm this young knight with 
such unseemly mirth ? " 

" Truly I know not, Hugh," replied Polly, with bent 
head, following the lines of the panelled floor with the 
slender point of her bronze slipper; then looking up, 
•* Hugh, I spoiled the red shoes you gave me.*' 

" Did you ? " he said smiling. "The bronze becometh 
you best, Polly; they match your bottle green gown." 
Polly smiled and moved towards Patty, slipping her arm 
through hers. Van sprang up, and shaking back his fair 
hair which had a trick of falling over his forehead, said 
to Patty, 

" It rejoiceth me to see Mistress Polly none the worse 
for her misadventure." 

Patty stroked the child's head as she leaned against 
her. 

" She does seem wondrously little tired. Hast thou 
told Mr. Grey, dear, how thankful thou art to him ? " 

" She hath said more than enough, as have you all," he 
answered. 

" It was beyond question the hand of Providence that 
led you across the sands just then," said Patty ; but see- 
ing Polly turn pale, she paused, and Hugh suggested that 
they should all walk out to the cherry orchard to enjoy 
the long northern twilight. There they wandered till 
Polly's maid came for her and took her away. Patty 
soon followed, going to her own room. Van and Hugh 
walked and talked until late under the fragrant cherry 
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branches indistinctly white in the light of the young 
moon, and then coming back to the silent house, mounted 
the broad staircase to their chambers. Much startled 
were they to see Polly, her little wrapper thrown over 
her night-robe, standing, with her feet bare, in the upper 
corridor. Her hair tumbled down her back, her brown 
eyes were wide and strained with distress. 

" Where is Patty ? " she demanded. " I cannot sleep ; 
the waves roar and roar and rise up in great heaps. I 
must find Patty," and she wrung her small hands. " Has 
she come up-stairs ? " 

" Do you know Mistress Pixley's room, Hugh ? " asked 
Van. " Polly, you must not stand here on the cold 
floor ; " he gathered her up in his arms as he might a 
kitten. 

" Now show me, Hugh,'* and Hugh, with a slight flush 
complied, knocking gently on the door of Patty's room 
situated in another wing, close by. She promptly opened 
it, having hurriedly thrown on a light blue dressing gown, 
very startled to see the group that waited. 

" Polly, are you ill, sweetheart ? " she exclaimed. Van 
walked straight in and deposited his burden on the huge 
white bed whose posts were heavily draped in curtains of 
green fustian lined with yellow silk. 

" Not ill, I fancy," Van said ; " only a pretty bad shock. 
Who can marvel ? " 

" I will keep her here all night," said Patty. " Where 
was Lois, dear Polly? " Polly smiled up at her sister. 

** Lois snored — like the waves," she said. " I'll sleep 
here," and in truth the large brown eyes were already 
closing as she nestled down against the pillows. 

" That is right, Polly," said Van, stooping over her. 

Good-night." 
Good-night. You will show me the horse in the 
morning ? " she said, opening her eyes a minute. 

** Yes, anything you want," and he and Hugh bowed 
themselves away. 

" Come here a minute, prithee, Hugh," said Van, stand- 
ing at the open window in their room. " Look at that 
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water, glistening, smooth, silvery, what think you of 
it?" 

"What think I, lad? That the waves, for all their 
placid beauty, * are cruel as the grave." Van made no 
reply, but continued gazing. 

" Do you know, Hugh/* he said, " as I think over this 
afternoon, it seems certain to me that Duke's hind feet 
were in a quicksand. Nought else could have made the 
poor brute's efforts fail so fearfully. Even in that awful 
confusion of fog and spray and billow I was conscious he 
kept sinking in a queer fashion." 

** Thou speakest my thought, Van," replied Hugh, 
throwing his arm round the boy's neck. " The dread of 
it was strong upon me at the time, and the awful part 
was, I could do nothing, nothing but pray. God grant I 
may never again pass such a ten minutes." 

" Amen," responded Van. " I think you helped the 
best way." 

Hugh smiled. " And now, Van, take your hands out 
of your pockets and go to bed. Even such a lion as you 
have become must needs sleep." 

" A lion say you ? Then may I be, as Will Shake- 
speare hath it, * A very gentle beast and of a good con- 



science.' " 



The early morning found Patty in the garden, whither 
Hugh followed. 

" I must e'en hie away to-day, Patty. Thinkest thou 
we could have a ride towards Coniston Fell ere I leave? 
We may reach the edge of the Fells at any rate." 

" When dost thou leave ? " Patty queried. 

" By five o'clock this evening, or may be earlier. Here 
Cometh Mistress Fell. I will ask her," and Hugh pre- 
ferred his request, to be met by cordial smiling assent. 

" Thou are ever kind and thoughtful, Sarah," said 
Patty slipping her hand through her friend's arm. 

" Nay, did we not bid Mr. Hereford here even for thy 
pleasure as well as for our own ? Such old friends as 
you are." 

" And so seldom as we have met of late," rejoined 
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Hugh. " It hath been a treat of rare pleasure, and for 
such I thank you." 

" You had best leave Polly in my care," said Van, 
when told of the arrangement. " I promise you she will 
be safe." 

" You have proved your ability on those lines," said 
Hugh. " Where is the little lady, Patty ? " 

" I left her sleeping," said Patty. " She was sadly over- 
wrought." 

" A very safe occupation," said Hugh. " Lois was with 
her ? Yes ? Then will I order our horses." And so it 
fell out that when Polly looked out at the Hall door after 
her late breakfast, the family had all scattered to their 
various avocations and no one but Van was visible. He 
rose from a bench under a tree where he had been read- 
ing and came towards her. Polly received him with a 
smile and after a morning greeting made prompt request 
to see the horse. 

" Certes, fair mistress. Wilt sit here on this bench till 
I bring him to you ? " 

" Can you bring him this way ? " asked Polly. 

" Readily. Now don't stir till I return. Will you 
promise ? sure? I fear you will vanish like a fairy." 

** I will not vanish an I know it," laughed Polly, and 
soon Van reappeared leading the big black horse. He 
brought him gently across the grass to Polly's side, and 
then it came about that Polly did a queer thing. She 
put both hands up over eyes and fell to weeping as if 
her heart would break. 

" Polly, Polly, what is the matter ? " cried Van in dis- 
may ; but no answer came and the little maid wept on. 
" Shall I take him away ? " asked the lad. 

" No, I want to see him," sobbed Polly ; " only the 
tears will come and I can't stop them." Van slipped 
Duke's halter over a post. The sagacious animal went 
to eating grass, his master dropped on one knee before 
Polly and gently tried to pull her hands down. 

" Wait, oh, wait a minute," she said, but a long drawn 
quivering sob choked her speech. 
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" Polly, as you love me, stop crying," pleaded Van. 

" I — don't — know — that — I — do — love — you," came in 
gasps, " an' Til stop — crying — as — soon — as — I — can." 

" But you should love me and you must stop crying, 
or ril cry too because you don't love me." Polly 
laughed. 

" That's better. Now take a look at Duke and I will 
put him into the stable again, and you and I will have a 
game of bowls." He saw that the horse recalled too viv- 
idly the danger from which he had so well borne them 
the day before. But Polly did both look at and stroke 
Duke's satiny neck, and then ran to the house for sugar 
to give him, and finally accompanied Van to the stables 
to see her rescuer put into his big box stall. 



XXIII 
A STRUGGLE, AND DECISION 

THAT Hugh's ride with Patty was all that he an- 
ticipated is perchance saying too much. Yet 
could rarely exquisite scenery and perfect 
weather have made it so, no jot of pleasure had 
been lacking. As they paused on a high breezy moor, 
Hugh dismounted to rearrange the stirrup for Patty, and 
stood leaning against her horse's neck, looking away 
across the wide landscape misty with purple heatiier and 
summer haze. 

But Hugh's mind was fas away from the free moorland 
and he broke the silence that had fallen between them by 
saying, 

" Patty, wouldst go to the stake for thy religion ? " 

" Of a* surety, Hugh," she replied, simply. 

" It is passing strange what power your faith hath over 
your people ; and yet not strange as one seeth how the 
clergy feel themselves free to act, and when the utter rot- 
tenness of their profession shows forth. One must needs 
seek a new and purer belief." 

" It is not strange, is it, Hugh, when we feel within 
our souls the very light and truth of the Holy Spirit, 
and realize all that Christ hath borne for us." 

" No," said Hugh, thoughtfully ; " I have come almost 
to long for your way of thinking, Patty. My heart is 
torn in two, and oft sore troubled. Would I could see 
my way clear ! " 

"Thou hast talked with George Fox and William 
Penn ? " asked Patty, who had ere this guessed somewhat 
at Hugh's trouble. 

" Of late, many times. Yet can I not comprehend 
how they enter so fully as they profess, into the life of 
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Christ. It is all afar off to me. All my life I have, it 
seemeth to me, striven to do right, and until lately have 
been fairly satisfied ; though often enough I felt the work 
was neither deep nor practical. But now there reigns con- 
fusion in my heart. My sins rise up in long array. I 
find no justification therefore, and a sudden fear seizeth 
me. 

" Keep on seeking, dear Hugh, the light will come and 
fear will vanish ; only seek earnestly. But what wouldst 
thy father say shouldst thou become a Friend ? " 

" Ah, my father ! It would sorely grieve him," said 
Hugh. " Yet doth he respect your family, Patty, and 
liketh them." 

" That is diflFerent," she softly answered. " But, oh, 
Hugh, Hi^h, there lieth suflFering ahead if thou takest 
our path ; canst bear imprisonment, blows, banishment or 
death ? " 

" That would not deter me, dear heart, were I sure of 
other things. If the * other things ' are once settled (and 
I pray they soon may be for the conflict is weary), pain, 
suffering, may become a joy." Patty felt as if her friend 
were not far from the kingdom, but she found no word of 
reply, and he continued, " There is a land fair and free, 
over the water, where a man may worship and ask no 
fear or favour of man." 

Patty shook her head. 

" That is true, Hugh ; and Sir William Penn oft 
speaketh of crossing to America ; yet would not father 
go, I think. He saith by patience such as Friends evi- 
dence under suffering and wrong, is the reality of our 
faith shown forth." 

" There is somewhat in that, certes ; yet, oh, yet," 
Hugh's eyes kindled hotly, " when one dwelleth on such 
hideous wrongs as our clergy, and so-called officers of 
the law perpetrate on feeble women and even little chil- 
dren, one longeth unutterably to get away ! Patty, this 
priest-ridden land oppresseth me frightfully ! " 

" Long patience we must have, dear Hugh, to see what 
result may come from all this bitter injustice. Howbeit 
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we may not murmur. A great and beautiful freedom of 
conscience in the end must prevail," replied Patty, her 
blue eyes glowing almost as Hugh's had done, but with a 
different light. 

" Even so, dear heart, I cannot bear to think that any 
day thee or thy parents may be cast into prison and done 
to death. Patty, dear Patty, persuade thy father to think 
at least of going out of England till this wicked persecu- 
tion cease." Hugh spoke passionately. 

" And when will that be, Hugh ? " asked Patty, look- 
ing wistfully down at her companion, standing with his 
arm over her horse's neck. 

" I know not," he replied, returning her gaze with a 
fire in his deep-set eyes that Patty did not comprehend. 
" But even now many Quakers talk of fleeing to a place 
in the new world they call New Caesaria or New Jersey, 
a pleasant land 'tis said, and I long to go with them, but 
I cannot leave you all here." It seemed as if other 
words begged hard for utterance, but the expression on 
the fair serene face of the slender maiden set a certain 
remoteness about her upon which a human love might 
well hesitate to trespass, and love it was that flushed 
Hugh's cheek and trembled on his tongue. Would this 
young Quakeress, standing seemingly on almost unat- 
tainable heights of light and purity, ever awake to the 
needs of humanity ? Hugh's confidence in himself was 
sufficiently strong to lead him to believe that she would, 
howbeit for the present, she held herself apart. It was a 
sweet and gracious mien, nevertheless, with which she 
bent towards him and pointed to the sun. 

" See, Hugh, it hath turned the meridian ; we may not 
tarry longer if thou must leave so soon. Doth young 
Grey go with thee ? " 

" At the same time, yes, but not with me. He re- 
tumeth to his brother at London. His brother owns 
many large ships and saileth to many ports, and Teddy 
is to have a share in the business," said Hugh, remounting. 

"A merchant prince?" asked Martha, turning her 
horse homeward. 
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" So it is said," Hugh replied. " It seems strange to 
put Ted into trade ; but he liked not the army, and is far 
too active a lad to be tied to books, so there was naught 
else to do. Ted is a splendid fellow ; though as a little 
lad I thought not of him as I now do. I came to know 
and love him well at his Cousin Lord Thirlby's. A 
sweet-tempered, unselfish nature, brave and gallant to a 
fault. I look to see him rise high." 

" He hath already risen high in my liking," said Patty. 
" But for him we might have lost Polly ! Yet do I re- 
member him as a very discourteous little boy." Hugh 
laughed. 

" That was his aunt's fault. Lord Thirlby's mother ; a 
fulsome, silly woman was she, and how Polly tantalized 
him, poor lad." 

" Yet he saved and hath been tender of her. Dear 
Polly ! " 

Hugh leaned towards her, riding close. 

" Patty, thou lovest Polly, and keenly felt her danger ; 
so I too feel inexpressible pain in the daily danger of 
those I love." He seemed trying to penetrate a heart 
that was yet veiled from his eager gaze, but a fine im- 
penetrable screen appeared to drop between them as 
Patty drew her horse a little away. She did not seem 
offended, but a certain grave dignity prevented Hugh's 
further approach. 

" She is not ready," he thought, recognizing the in- 
hibition. " Well, I can wait." 

Reaching Swarthmore Hall an hour or so later, Hugh 
and young Grey bade farewell to the pleasant company 
and rode away. A week later Patty and Polly's de- 
lightful visit came to an end. A Friend travelling 
through from Swarthmore to London took charge of the 
two young women, and left them safely at their home in 
Stafford County. 

Hugh found on his return that Lord Talbot had gone 
on to Aberdeen, leaving word for his secretary to follow ; 
and with a few hours' preparation Hugh again took the 
road, accompanied by his man Fiander, carrying the 
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saddle-bags. Riding many miles a day alonie, the doubts 
and reasonings that had preyed upon Hugh's mind for 
more than a year had full opportuility to anew present 
themselves. AH the questions that he had discussed 
with George Fox, Sir William Penn, and his boyhood's 
friend, Walter Pixley, revolved persistently through his 
mind with a strong and painfully growing conviction of 
sin and the inefficacy of the 'priests. As Hugh after- 
wards said of himself, " I had then lost all my religion 
and was in such distress, I had no hope or foundation 
left. I never felt corruption so strong or temptation so 
prevailing as then. My justification and assurance had 
forsaken me. I was like a shattered vessel tossed about 
without pilot or rudder, as blind, helpless, dead, as any 
one can imagine." Taking his small kit he ordered his 
man to ride on, and turned his horse's head towards a 
heath that lay a short distance off the road, dismounted 
and tethered his animal to a sharp rock. Going a few 
steps away he flung himself on the ground, to, as he felt, 
" Fight it out then and there." The sun warmed heather 
was soft beneath him as he lay at full length, his hands 
clasped under his head, his face nearly hidden beneath 
the fragrant purple blossoms. The great question of full 
surrender to God's will lay black upon his heart and such 
was its stress, that several hours passed unnoticed. Dire 
was the conflict ; for all his inborn prejudices loudly cried 
out against a change of worship. The new conviction 
that had laid hold of his deepest being bewildered, and 
bearing upon his decision possibly more than he was 
aware, was the grief and displeasure he knew his father 
and mother would feel should he join the Quakers, held 
in such profound contempt. For long generations his 
family had been churchmen. The dark contumely he 
knew he would incur, was felt far more deeply for the 
family's sake than his own. Were his own beliefs really 
strong enough to warrant him in bringing such pain and 
confusion into the household ? He foresaw the terrible 
wrath of the squire, the tears of Mistress Hereford, his 
brothers' openly spoken scorn. 
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" I cannot do it," he exclaimed, half rising from the 
clustering heather. " Better I bear the pain than they ! " 
But the old sick feeling of sin and separation from God 
rushed over him in black despair, and he buried his face 
again in the tall sweet heath. Darkness unutterable 
flooded his being. So he got not hold of the indwelling 
spirit of light, which he recognized in George Fox and 
other like teachers, he felt he would sink in a sea of fear- 
ful doubt and maddening perplexity. The priest had 
sent him away with no better comfort than that of " purifi- 
cation from sin by the sprinkling of water," and laughed 
at the idea of direct guidance by the Holy Spirit, and the 
perpetual presence in the heart of the Comforter who 
alone brings peace and rest. He longed for that Com- 
forter who, he dimly began to be aware, but waited his 
invitation to enter in and abide with him. In his dis- 
tress, tossed up and down, yet was he curiously alive to 
little things about him, noting the soft stamp of his 
horse's hoof on the thick heather, seeing the tiny purple 
blossoms that crowded over his head, feeling the strong 
wind blowing about him with a pure, wild freshness as 
though it came over miles of open moorland. All were 
in direct contrast to the dark vital battle beating to and 
fro through Hugh's very life. Torn, miserable, wretch- 
edly weak and sinful, he knew himself to be. Woe un- 
utterable possessed him. At last the cry went up from 
the depths, " God be merciful to me a sinner," and then 
there came, as has often come before, to a man alone with 
his Maker, such a revelation of Christ's love and the 
blessed possession of the Holy Spirit, as changed his whole 
world. He wrote afterwards of that day to George Fox, 
" The sense of condemnation gave place to reconciliation 
and joy ! Oh, the excellency of that day. Its blessed- 
ness, how shall I demonstrate it or by what means shall I 
explain it ? " 

Beyond all question a new man, Hugh arose, and after 
reverently thanking God, kneeling on the wild moor 
which no human being disturbed, with only the free wind 
of the north coursing sweetly around him, he mounted 
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his horse and rode onward. The next day he entered 
Aberdeen, intending first to go to the house where he had 
directed his servant to meet him, and, after getting rid of 
the soil of travel, seek Lord Talbot. Riding through the 
street, he was astonished to see approach such a rabble of 
men and boys as well-nigh blocked the way, and in the 
midst thereof, pursuing his course as best he could with- 
out undue pushing, the figure of a fine-looking, dignified, 
elderly man on horseback. Men jeered, boys threw 
stones, serving girls staring with open eyes, flouted him. 
Steadily, without hesitation and without haste, the stately 
rider kept on his way, replying neither by voice nor 
gesture to the hisses and insults rained upon him. 

" Who is it ? " asked Hugh of a man at his horse's 
shoulder as, halting his steed almost perforce, he stood to 
view the approaching horseman. 

" Dinna ye ken ? " was the sharp reply. " That yon's 
the Laird of Ury that hae joined the Quakers ! It's nae 
more than just that the estates of such seditious carls 
should be confiscated by the Crown, and they themselves 
cast into jail. This Barclay, however, so far goes free, 
preaching his pernicious doctrines to the ruin of unwary 
souls." Then Hugh understood ; and, even as an old 
man sprang through the scoffing crowd, and, with his 
hand on David Barclay's knee, faced the foul-mouthed 
multitude, exclaiming in deepest wrath, Hugh wheeled 
his own horse up beside him and rode in line. The Lord 
of Ury turned, gazing intently at him. Something he 
saw in the young man's face won him, and he said, 

" Art thou willing then to ride by an abhorred Quaker ? 
A man whose friends have cast him off"? At whom 
strangers jeer and mock ? Who hath lost property, posi- 
tion and everything the world boldest dear ? Art thou 
prepared to sufler and stand firm, that thou ridest by 
me ? " And Hugh said, 

" I am." 

" Come then. Come with me to the Tolbooth prison, 
and I will show thee men, and women, too, who for 
Christ's sake are gladly, nay triumphantly^ bearing in- 
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suit, privation, cold, hunger and separation from friends. 
Who are willing, if need be, rather than bend to a fake 
religion, to undergo a shameful death." 

" And receive a crown of life," said Hugh. 

" Hast thou entered already into that hfe ? * He that 
believeth hath everlasting life I ' " 

" I have, by God's grace, entered that life yesterday." 

"Then come;" and together they rode to Tolbooth 
and saw patient prisoners, for conscience' sake, lying in 
filthy cells, half fed, half clad, not warmed at all, and 
given only a little rotten straw for bedding; yet such, 
was Hugh's new joy that this all seemed as nothing, so 
he might claim fellowship with Christ. He was filled 
with "a joy unspeakable and full of glory," and fully 
realized " that there was now no condemnation for those 
who dwell in Christ Jesus." 
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XXIV 
HUGH'S FIRST TEST 

LETTERS were not as customary in those days as 
later on, and it was more than three months 
after Patty had parted from him at Swarthmore 
Hall that she heard again of Hugh Herefordi 
and then he was in Bridewell jail. This was the manner 
in which she heard it. Polly had coaxed her out one 
brilliant October afternoon for a ramble through secluded 
lanes, and across fair hillsides which they both loved well, 
to visit an old and now all but deserted farmhouse. The 
family living there at one time had taken up permanent 
quarters in a neighbouring town, leaving vacant the house 
that stood among high elms. A long, irregular building, 
with one wing at right angles from the house, covered 
with ivy ; a fine white veined ivy. The second floor of 
the main building projected and was supported by oaken 
beams. Wide casements with long narrow panes, a 
porch with seats built in, a painted roof and clustering 
chimneys, formed a picture that always fascinated Polly's 
imagination. She and Patty roamed about the deserted 
domain, noting how the dark verdure of the fir planta- 
tion hanging over the broken and uneven paling partly 
covered with moss and shagged with ivy, contrasted with 
the already falling orange-coloured leaves of the beech. 
The pale yellow of the scattering elm, the richer tints of 
the oak, heavy with acorns, and glossy stems of the " lady of 
the woods," the delicate weeping birch, were all impressed 
with a loveliness only too short-lived. No less beautiful 
were the underbrush and open spaces along the lanes 
through which the girls walked on their homeward way. 
Hedgerows of holly and hawthorn, brilliant with scarlet 
berries, were backed by beeches turning to a ruddy 
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hue, and as they came into the open, the fine glow of 
heath flower contrasted exquisitely on one hand with the 
golden blossomed furze, and on the other with patches 
of buckwheat with their crimson stems, the bloom not 
yet past though the grain, was ripening. The bank that 
ran along this buckwheat meadow was full of late fox- 
glove and stately mullein, surmounted with garlands of 
the purple wild vetch (still in bloom, by reason of the 
mild autumn), twisting among thickets of bramble and 
festoons of briony. With their arms full of flowers, Patty 
and Polly reached their own lane. They strolled slowly 
up the avenue, enjoying the rays of low sunshine aslant 
through the sweeping beech branches, when the hoofs of 
a galloping horse sounded behind them, and before they 
could recognize either horse or rider, Vandyke Grey 
sprang off* and stood beside them. Patty looked up with 
pleasant greeting, but the grief and gloom clouding Van's 
fair face made her pause as with a sudden chill. 

" Thou art not bearer of good news ? " she said. 

"I bring you heavy tidings, Mistress Pixley," Van 
replied. " Hugh is in durance at Bridewell prison." 
Patty gazed at Van in speechless dismay; and as he 
looked into her wide blue eyes, he knew, and lowered 
his own lest she should come at the knowledge of his 
knowing, that, down in the depths of the maiden heart 
there lay perhaps unknown to herself, a love for Hugh 
Hereford exceeding all others on earth. 

" He hath sent you a missive by me," Van said, placing 
a folded paper in Patty's instantly outstretched hand. 

" Oh, hast thou seen him ? " she cried. 

" The day before yesterday." 

" And he was well ? " 

"Well, and happy with a strong, calm happiness I 
never saw about him before." He did not tell her that 
over part of the uneven floor of the cell wherein Hugh 
lay, lay mud and water an inch deep, and that the only 
furnishing was a wretched straw pallet, on a rickety bed- 
stead. No need to tell her that, she was pained too much 
already. " But cheer up, sweet mistress," Van said. 
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" Everything shall be done that may be to get him out. 
My brother hath some influence with the king on ac- 
count of various ventures His Majesty hath taken in our 
ships. He is not above trading, if others will do the 
trade." 

" Dost thou ever see the king ? " asked Patty, begin- 
ning to walk more rapidly towards the house, holding 
the missive unopened in her hand. She could not read 
it with others looking on. 

" My brother sendeth me there from time to time on 
various errands. Notably when a ship cometh in, whereon 
the king's speculations have been successful, and then 
royalty receiveth me well. Perchance I shall see him 
soon and speak for Hugh ; " he was trying to wake what 
hope and hghtness he could in Patty's breast, but the 
blow had fallen heavily, and Van's own heart ached with 
her pain. 

" Hath Hugh become a Quaker ? " suddenly asked 
Polly. " Are you not very sorry ? " 

" Sorry for his imprisonment doth not express a hun- 
dredth part of it, sweetheart. Yes, he hath joined your 
people, but Hugh did not look sorry for himself. On 
the contrary he spoke of the love and peace and joy 
with which he was filled. All his distress seemed to be 
for those whom he held dear, and who would suffer at 
the thought of his condition. Mistress Pixley, I can 
take any answer you may please to send. They let me 
come at him, seeing I bear about me no sign of a 
Quaker." 

" When dost thou return? " asked Patty, quickly. " I 
would gladly send a message by thee. I knew not even 
that he had joined our faith," she said, as if to herself. 
Then Van told her all he had heard from Hugh; and as 
he spoke of his earnest trust Patty's heart beat and her 
eyes grew misty. Walking up the avenue as they talked 
they now reached the house, and Patty, saying her mother 
and father would soon be home, having gone to a neigh- 
bouring village, made Van promise to put up with them 
that night. This Van was not loath to do, and Patty, 
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going in, asked for Thomas, but he had gone with his 
master and mistress. 

" I will put Duke up, dear mistress ; it putteth me not 
about at all," said Van, noticing her rather troubled look. 

" And I can put him up too," said Polly ; " for I often 
help Thomas feed the pony and put him away." 

" Do you like the pony better than the donkey ? " 
asked Van. Polly opened her eyes at him, as she led 
him down between the bean and hayricks. 

" How know you we had a donkey ? " she exclaimed. 
Now Van did not wish her to be told of all that had be- 
fallen her, and himself too, so long ago, on account of 
that donkey, and he was put about that he had so far 
betrayed himself. 

" I thought all little maids had donkeys ; moreover 
you told me at Swarthmore Hall," responded Van, in a 
general manner. 

" Oh," said Polly, " so I did. Please, Van, put me up on 
Duke's back. So, ah," with a long drawn breath of joy, 
" how high I am ! Just as high as your moustache ! " 
she added mischievously, for whether Polly was unused 
to such adornments, Friends being smooth shaven or 
whether it was something else in her young mind, the 
thickening golden down on Van's upper lip always pro- 
voked her merriment. " It is just like my new gosling," 
she said, stooping from her perch to trace its outline with 
a small warm finger. Van laughed, and had not both 
hands been full with holding Polly and leading Duke, 
the little maiden might have had her thick braids 
tweaked. 

" What do you do with your gosling, Polly ? " 

" Feed it and hug it and stroke it and put it in a 
basket." 

** You'll put yourself in a basket, so you are not care- 
ful," he exclaimed, as Polly suddenly slipped off Duke's 
back at the barn door into a lot of apple hampers piled 
together. " Then I'd say you were like the gosling and 
proceed to treat you as such." Polly laughed. 

" But I'm not a bit downy, not half as pretty as the 
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gosling, and — you." Trouble for the time had slipped 
out of view in the young minds. Yet would it return. 

" No, not downy, but down," responded Van, taking 
unkind advantage of her stooping for some hay, to 
tumble her over on the sweet smelling heap. A double 
handful of hay flew promptly all over Van, and had not 
Duke been the gentlest of steeds as well as the bravest, 
the whirlwind of hay that flew around for a minute or two 
would have startled him greatly. 

" Polly, come get me the peck measure," said Van ; 
" I see it not." 

" Then can you not get it," announced Polly from her 
nest in the hay. " No one can get what they can't see." 
Van looked round from fastening Duke in his stall. 

" I can't see you, but if it came to getting you " 

he began. 

" ril hunt it," returned Polly, swiftly finding her feet. 
She knew not what Van's getting might imply. " I'll 
fill it, too," she said, jumping on a barrel to unhook the 
scoop from its peg in the wall. " The oats are in here," 
indicating a big box. 

" Polly, you know as much about horses as I do," said 
Van, as she gave him an even measure of oats for Duke's 
eating. " Prithee, another half measure, and take care 
you fall not into that big receptacle, not but what I could 
fish you out, but it would spoil that gay ribbon on top of 
your head. Now come show me your flowers. Duke 
is as happy as a king, so they are happy ; " and together 
they went to the old garden bright with rich late bloom 
and fragrant with many strong-scented useful herbs. 
Van never in after years noted the spicy breath of rue, 
rosemary or thyme that he did not recall the picture of a 
little brown-eyed maiden walking with him in the deep 
sunset glow and cool autumn air, between rows of gray 
lavender, clusters of sweet late violets and bunches of 
pungent smelling fall crocus. 

" It grows cold, Polly, and the dew falleth. We must 
go indoors." 

Polly had gone to bed. Their young visitor sat telling 
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Walter and Rachel Pixley of all that had befallen Hugh. 
How on hearing that he had joined the despised Quakers, 
Lord Talbot gave him to understand that he must quit 
his service. How that Squire Hereford had become 
furious, and said he would disinherit his unworthy son, 
how Madam Hereford at first pled for Hugh, but seeing 
it only angered her husband, fell into silence : how old 
Madam Hereford had flown into a fit of passion at the 
squire's harsh words, and would have it that a man had 
full right to please his own conscience (she had ever 
loved Hugh above the other lads), and that did the squire 
do such a wicked thing as to cut Hugh offshe herself would 
make all good from her own fortune. The Pixleys were 
worthy people, she said, when Squire Hereford blamed 
them, just and upright, and had never done Hugh any 
harm; and where would you find a sweeter or more 
entirely decorous damsel than Martha ? Very different 
from the highty-tighty maidens of the present day. All 
this and more had reached Hugh's ears, and been re- 
peated amid smiles and sighs to a most sympathetic 
listener in the shape of Van. For Hugh could smile yet, 
though he had been roughly treated and bruised at the 
meeting where he had been captured and thrown into 
jail. His new faith was early tested. 

Patty finished her letter, and then not wanting to 
return to the sitting-room, wrapped her cloak about her 
and went out on the porch. The stars were bright with a 
sharp brightness forerunning frost. The garden breathed 
spicy night odours as she leaned on the gate. How oft she 
had walked there with Hugh ! Now it seemed lonely as 
never before. She could hear a bittern booming his 
hollow drum down by the meadow brook, dimly outlined 
by low lying mist. A night-hawk cried overhead. Her 
heart was sore with pain ; and just now she could not 
realize Hugh's words, ** I have had experience myself of 
the Lord's goodness and preservation of me. He hath 
made my bonds pleasant, and my noisome prison a place 
of pleasure and delight. I have no doubt in my heart 
that the Lord will deliver us." 
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" If he hath no doubt, then will not I. He will bring 
it to pass/' she said finally/ and went into the house. The 
next morning she gave her letter to Van. He saw her 
face was serene and calm, and sped away on his good 
black horse, cheered and comforted. A few days after- 
wards he again obtained access to Hugh, and after telling 
him of his friends' welfare, handed him the little note with 
these words, " Hugh, she loveth you well," and Hugh's 
face grew brighter even than before, though he said no 
word to Van. 




XXV 

A HAPPY RETURN AND A SAUCY LASSIE 

FOR near a year and a half Hugh lay in Bridewell 
jail, and his health, by God's providence, did not 
suffer materially. When the first six months had 
elapsed there came an order for him and a num- 
ber of other Friends in the same prison to be changed to 
Newgate. Upon this an officer came in, and telling them 
to make bundles of their clothes and carry them in their 
hands, he marshalled them all out to be marched along 
the streets to Newgate. The turnkey looked at them 
attentively as they waited in the yard, and said to the 
officer, 

" Need you no guard for these fellows ? How know 
you they will not break out and escape ? They have 
even no handcuffs to restrain them." 

" The Quakers are quiet folk," quoth the officer, *' and 
do as they are bid, so it goeth not against their con- 



science." 



u 



Why then are they in jail ? " asked the turnkey. 

" They say for disturbing the peace ; but I would there 
were no more peace disturbers than these people/' was 
the response. 

By the influence of his friends, Hugh was placed at 
Newgate in a somewhat less miserable cell, it being dry 
at all events, and while there he had much profitable talk, 
so he wrote Patty, with many Friends confined in the 
same place. Letters were infrequent, however, and al- 
though Van succeeded in seeing Hugh occasionally and 
in conveying small comforts from time to time, those who 
loved him felt the months drag passing heavy. One 
bright spring day Van appeared at Walter Pixley's with 
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a face as sunny as the morning, and announced that 
Hugh had gotten his release. 

" Where is Mistress Patty ? " he asked of her mother. 
" I would take her the good tidings myself." 

" She and Polly are in the primrose croft," said Rachel, 
adding lovingly, " I takQ it as very kind, thy bringing us 
the news so promptly." 

" My brother gave me a few days holiday and I felt so 
weary of London fog, and so wishful of a sight of 
country green that I did myself the pleasure of a run out. 
Moreover you know how dear Hugh hath ever been to 
me since he was in my Cousin Thirlby's service ; we saw 
each other every day for more than a year." Rachel 
Pixley smiled at his eager face. She had seen the light 
eyes darken and grow fierce as he talked of Hugh's un- 
just imprisonment, but to-day they were all gaiety. Down 
the garden and through the dark yews at the far gate, 
Van passed, but no one met his seeking eyes in the long 
sunny croft, carpeted with primroses and cowslips. In 
some hesitation he paused near a bank topped by a 
hedge, when a large fragrant yellow ball struck him full 
on the shoulder. 

" Polly, of course, " he said picking up the flowery 
sphere. " No, it is not you I seek, little lady, but Mistress 
Martha." 

" She is not here," said Polly, from her place on the 
sloping bank dividing the croft from Hereford Park; 
" and if you are so disagreeable as to say you want not 
me, you shall not get her. I will not tell you where she 
is. Where did you come from ? " 

"A place even more disagreeable than myself," he 
replied, " called London, and as to my not finding out 
where Mistress Patty is, we will see about that ; " he 
bounded up the bank, but Polly squeezed back through 
a small opening in the hazels too narrow for Van to fol- 
low, and finding herself in Hereford Park, ran fleetly up 
the lawn to the house, calling back to Van, 

" Patty is at the big house with old Madam Hereford, 
and I'm going," It took Van several minutes to find a 
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place in the thick hedgerow of hazel and hawthorn low 
enough to vault (he did not like to break it downV and 
when he had jumped it, Polly, running like a killdeer, 
was well in advance up the pleached alley down which he 
had raced her once before ; but she was now no match for 
his length of limb, and five minutes sufficed to see Polly 
begging for mercy as laughing and breathless, he held her 
by both hands. 

" Now what will you give me for my good news ? " he 
asked. 

" I have nothing," she said. " You have my cowslip 
ball and I have naught eke. Oh, yes, here is your pin ; 
you dropped it when you were last at our house. You 
may have that. Now tell me." He took the little toy, 
a tiny blue pin with the word " Spera" enameled upon it 
in silver. 

" But that is mine at any rate. You may not think to 
buy my news by restoring stolen property." 

" 'Twas not stolen," retorted Polly. " You dropped it 
and I picked it up. Is Hugh free ? Oh, tell me quick ! " 

" Hugh is free ! Now may you keep the pin, Polly, 
for your quick guessing. Only girls look well in such 
gewgaws." 

" Would you not like to be a girl ? " she asked. " I 
like the pin well. Thank you. Oh, Patty, come here," 
as her sister appeared from Madam Hereford's door, hav- 
ing been startled by the sound of voices. 

" You will this time give me hearty welcome, sweet 
mistress," said Van. " Hugh will be here anon, as soon 
as he getteth a decent wardrobe in which to present him- 
self," but even Van was not prepared for the flash of joy 
that swept over Patty's face. He stood silent before it, 
and Polly went up and took her sister's hand. For the 
space of a moment Patty hid her face on Polly's dark 
head, but soon looked up and plied Van with eager 
questions, all of which he answered as he best could. 

" Let me see Madam Hereford, Patty," begged Polly. 
" I must tell her." 

" Yes, dear, but only a moment. The dear old lady 
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hath a migraine to-day, and seeth no one. 'Twill make 
her well, belike, to know that Hugh is coming home." 

" Is it home ? " queried Van, as both girls ran in to tell 
madam, who quite rose up from the couch in her excite- 
ment over the glad tidings. 

" Now we will see what his father will do ! " she ex- 
claimed. " Shame to disinherit Hugh, the finest of all 
his lads ! He well deserveth never to see him again. No 
marvel that he liketh no longer to stay at the Hall ! 
Hugh was ever his favourite, and now he hath cut him 
off! " Patty stooped and kissed her, and Polly offered 
her rosy lips for a like caress. The old lady smiled. 

" Two good wenches are you, to bear with an old 
woman's whims and maunderings about Hugh. Now 
run home, and, Patty child, get up your looks again. 
They have been but sad of late." 

No fault could be found with Patty's cheeks as she and 
Polly rejoined Van, kicking his heels on the sunken stone 
wall outside. 

" Polly, do you remember long ago tumbling over this 
wall onto my head ? " Van asked suddenly joining the girls, 
who turned towards home. No one had ever (by Van's 
request) recalled the past to Polly, and why he did it just 
now, no one but himself knew. Polly stopped short and 
looked at him in silence. 

"An it pleaseth you to be merry at my expense," 
she said, putting on an air of dignity which delighted Van, 
"you may; but I had thought you always spoke the 
truth." 

" Then have your thoughts not deceived you, mistress," 
said Van, watching the childish stateliness of the young 
damsel at his side. Polly at thirteen looked full two 
years older, being of a figure that, filling out early until 
the age of eighteen or thereabouts, would then seem to 
grow no more mature for many years. Patty, slim and 
fair, would gather age faster, by and by, than Polly in her 
rich roundness. Van observed Polly as she walked slowly 
along, her hands clasped behind her with a trailing branch 
of bramble blossom held between. 
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" You nearly crushed me then, Polly," he said, pathet- 
ically. " Indeed I tell you no lies." She looked at him 
out of the tail of her eye. 

" You don't look as if any one had ever crushed you," 
she said. " What makes you say I did ? " 

" Think a minute, Polly, Now do work those brains 
of yours hard, if you can " 

" I can't," put in Polly. " I never do." 

" I quite believe you, but do try and recollect. When 
you were very little, how long ago that was ! " Polly 
laughed, but quickly recalled herself to dignity. " Don't 
you remember a donkey you had, named Teddy? I 
know you do, for you told me so. Now do you re- 
member a very naughty boy with long curls and a gold- 
headed whip ? Ah, I thought you could not forget the 
gold;" for Polly had stopped again and was looking 
intently at him with a memory creeping into her 
awakened eyes of all he was trying to recall. An ab- 
sorbed effort to bring out clearly a dim recollection of a 
race ; of flying stones round the donkey ; of a boy who 
set her down on the gravel with a strong promptitude 
never before experienced in her short existence ; of Tatty 
coming to the rescue with soft rags for bruised knees and 
saffron cakes for wounded feelings. A very merry smile 
crept round Polly's lips, to Van a little disconcerting. 

" The saffron cakes were very good," she said. 

" I had no saffron cakes," he retorted. 

" You did not deserve any," laughed Polly. " I can 
just remember how you, if it was you, set me down 
hard, very hard. Boys should not set ladies down that 
way." 

" There was no lady present that I remember," rejoined 
Van; he had looked to see Polly blush, be confused, 
giving him a chance to comfort her and be gallant. 
That was not Polly. She laughed up at him from her 
drooped face, looking. Van thought, marvellously pretty. 
Patty had left them, and hastened home to share her over* 
flowing joy with one whose sympathy never failed her, 
and who perhaps knew more of her daughter's heart 
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than any one else. So Van and Polly loitered on to- 
gether through the sweet spring air. 

" There was a boy " — Polly said, " and a velvet suit 
with a lot of dust on it " 



" And a certain little vixen who threw stones 



n 



" Yes," said Polly ; " and then you jumped over the 
donkey and came down on me, and I was frightened all 
out of breath, and screamed and Tatty took me in, 
and " 

" Gave you saffron cakes," said Van, ** while I got 
naught save a sprained ankle and a good dusting for 
spoiling my coat. Dost not think that was unjust ? " 

" Doubtless," said Polly ; " but you felt you had the 
best of it, didn't you ? " Looking at him mischievously. 

" And is that enough, prithee, to heal sprained bones ? 
Polly, tell me how sorry you are for your bad treatment 
of me so long ago. I will promise a sure forgiveness." 

" Will you ? " she said, demurely. " I'm sorry I tumbled 
on your head the next day, aren't you ? I lost all the 
stones I wanted to throw at you." They had come forth 
from the pleached alley with its green walls of twisting 
hawthorn stems on which the tiny pink buds were just 
breaking into bloom, and were approaching the bricked 
enclosure inside whose sunny walls were trained numer- 
ous peach-trees now in fullest blossom. The little postern 
door stood open. Van made no answer to Polly's last 
remark. He thought she was laughing at him and, child 
though she was, it nettled him slightly. If there was one 
thing Van could not brook, it was to be laughed at. 
'Polly glanced at him askance. 

•* I am so glad Hugh cometh home soon," she said, 
unabashed by his eyes of discontent, and changing the 
subject. " Hugh loveth me well. Do you know," 
warming to her theme, " he ever maketh me think of a 
picture in one of Patty's books of a fine stag just stand- 
ing to face the people who were coming to kill him. He 
standeth so, with his head tossed back," and Polly threw 
her own head back till the little curls breaking out from 
her snood, trembled. 
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" A stag at bay, eh ? " said Van, shaking off his small 
chs^rin and smiling at the free grace of her movements. 
** Not a bad comparison ; and to what compare you 
me?" Polly paused a second as she stepped through 
the narrow door. A sudden soft wind blew clouds of 
pinky peach petals about them. 

" You ? oh, Teddy ! " poising for instant flight, and not 
a moment too soon. Had Van's foot not caught in her 
hastily discarded branch of bramble she could not have 
sprung through the door and snapped the latch ere he 
had two strong hands on her shoulders. He heard the 
bolt hurriedly shot through its socket and then silence 
reigned. He saw naught but the brilliant sunshine on 
the smooth daisy-spotted sward, growing close up to the 
brick wall behind which he supposed Polly stood. He 
sat down at the foot of a hugh beech, whose tiny green 
leaves only served to outline more clearly the level 
branches above which dreamed a soft blue sky. The 
postern door was the only entrance from Hereford Park 
onto Mr. Pixley's farm unless you went round by the 
primrose croft, quite a walk, or pierced the thick hedge 
before spoken of, or scaled a high stone wall dividing the 
estates in the opposite direction. The door opened on 
one side to the park, and a gate on the other side of the 
peach and cherry orchard led right onto the kitchen 
stoop of Pixleys' stone farmhouse. Van did not incline 
to the primrose croft or hedge, so he waited. Presently 
a scramble was heard, and Polly's face peeped through 
the clustering peach branches at the top of the enclosure. 
She saw Van, and with an effort perched herself on the 
wall. 

" Isn't the sunshine nice ? " she enquired. 

" Very," he said ; " and the grass is soft." 

" It is a little wet," she remarked, interestedly ; " it 
rained yesterday. Would you like to come through? 
You may take cold there." 

"That is truly thoughtful," replied Van. "Is there 
somebody to let me through ? " 

" Yes, me," said Polly, regardless of correct speech ; 
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" but you must not want me to say Fm sorry — for — any- 
thing, and you must count twenty slowly before you 
open the door when I unbolt it." Van's light eyes 
gleamed dangerously, his slight moustache twitdied. 

" Can you cross the orchard while I count twenty ? " 
Polly nodded, the peach blossoms nodded too. 

In the silence that came before Van spoke again one 
could hear a cuckoo call far off through the woods ; the 
throstles talked in the hazels, and Sie hum of many 
golden vested bees was audible in a wilderness of blue 
wild hyacinth and yellow daffodil near where Van lay. 
The warm sunshine flooded everything. 

" I am still of the opinion that you should show some 
sorrow, not only for former bad treatment, but present 
defects in courtesy," he announced decidedly. 

" You made me remember it all," said Polly, settling 
herself more comfortably on the wall ; " just made me 
unroll the whole horrid thing like a little book Patty hath 
that opens one view after another till you look through a 
sort of long tunnel drawn out and see it all, but I didn't 
see any ' sorry ' in it." 

" You do remember it all ? " asked Van ; " and how I 
slashed Walgrave the next day when he wanted to kiss 
you ? " Polly hesitated a minute and grew as pink as the 
peach blows. 

" That was one good thing you did," she admitted. 

" One good thing ! " he exclaimed, sitting up straight. 
" I believe I can climb that wall ! There is a brick stick- 
ing out here and there at the corner," examining a turn 
in the structure made to avoid a big plane-tree. A look 
of grave consideration appeared on Polly's face which 
promptly turned to consternation as her victim, testing 
each brick for foothold, almost crawled up the wall. It 
was evident in a minute more he would be at the top. 
Terror took possession of Polly; she turned fugitive, 
scrambled precipitately to the ground and as Van let 
himself down among the boughs on the other side he 
saw the tail of her gown disappear through the gate 
leading to her own domains. A silent laugh lit up his 
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eyes as he strolled leisurely beneath the interlacing 
branches of the cherry-trees. The blossom laden boughs 
created a soft white shadow flecked here and there with 
tender green. The outside world seemed shut out by 
walls and roofing of snowy bloom. Van took off his cap 
to the light wind as he paused, looking up through the 
branches so thickly covered with pure fragrant flowers 
that you scarce could see the blue sky above. He ran 
his fingers meditatively through his light hair. " A most 
amusing little maiden," he reflected. " TU make her say 
she is sorry yet" 



XXVI 
SQUARE WITH POLLY 

VAN took little or no notice of Polly at their noon 
meal, and immediately afterwards went out with 
Mr. Pixley on horseback to a neighbouring farm 
where Mr. Pixley had business. Their mutual 
love for Hugh Hereford had brought Vandyke Grey very 
near to the Pixley family, and his brave rescue of Polly 
won him an individual love for himself, which was much 
strengthened by his own gay personality. Often during 
Hugh's incarceration had Van sent the Pixleys word of 
his welfare, and several times had posted out to see them 
himself. To the somewhat isolated young fellow, the 
quiet Quaker dwelling became like home, and he grew to 
love them all. For Polly he ever had a quip and playful 
thrust, for Patty a knightly reverence and devotion, and 
for her parents a hearty respect and affection. The 
happy party gathered round the supper-table for the en- 
joyment of Tatty's unexcelled stewed fowls and scones, 
flanked by preserved gooseberry fool and homemade 
cheese. 

" Saidst thou Hugh might be here to-morrow ? " asked 
Walter Pixley of Van. 

" Surely by the day after at the farthest. Much de- 
pends on how amenable the authorities prove," said Van. 

" No one will find a warmer welcome awaiting him," 
said Mr. Pixley. " But wife, sweet, I think I have caught 
a slight chill ; perhaps the ride was heating over-much. 
With thy permission and that of our young guest, I 
will retire to the upper rooms." His wife rose quickly. 

" Tatty shall prepare thee a warm posset. Thou hast 
not taken much supper, Walter. Art in pain ? " 

178 
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" Nay now, be not alarmed, dear heart. 'Tis but a 
slight cold. Is not that a step on the stoop ? " 

Patty rose hurriedly as a footfall in the passageway 
caught her ear. 'Twas one she knew ; and her eyes, 
bright with joy, were the first that held Hugh's expec- 
tant gaze, as he flung open the door and entered as one 
at home. 

" By my faith, Hugh, I never had a gladder surprise," 
cried Van, springing up and throwing both arms round 
his friend. " You have indeed hastened those slow dolts 
at London." Putting Van aside with a warm embrace, 
Hugh gave Polly, who had thrown herself on him, a vig- 
orous hug and then clasped Patty's hands in his. Only a 
moment, but he had seen the joy in the blue eyes of the 
maiden, and turned away to hide the gladness that rioted 
in his own. He grasped the hands of his two kind older 
friends. 

Question and answer succeeded each other with rapid- 
ity, till Rachel Pixley said to her husband, 

" Come, Walter, thee must come up-stairs till I make 
thee comfortable. Hugh, thou knowest thou art at 
home ? " 

" I have no other," he replied, a momentary sad- 
ness crossing his fine face. Patty softly touched his 
arm. 

" Thou shalt never lack this one," she said. 

" I know, sweetheart," he replied ; " and it comforteth 
me much ; but I must remember I have my whole career 
to begin anew, and who will want a renegade Church- 
man?" Van sitting astride his chair, looked at Hugh 
blissfully, and quickly made answer, 

" Now will my brother be only too glad to have a right 
trusty scribe in his shipping house." 

" Van, thou art ever a true friend," exclaimed Hugh, 
regarding him with surprise. " I should take gladly 
something of that kind till I get enough to make a 
start in the new world. Thinkest thou there is any 
such chance ? " 

" Marry, I know so ! " said Van, cutting a pigeon wing 
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over the chair. " Harry is the best fellow alive, and hath 
promised me all I asked." 

A flush crossed Hugh's thin dark cheek ; this mark of 
affection touched him deeply and he said so. The first 
glow of pleasure over, evident traces showed themselves 
in his face of the weary imprisonment. He went to the 
fireplace and leaned his arm on the mantel. Tatty had 
removed the tea things and they had all drawn around 
the grate, for the evenings were still cold and the fire was 
not laid in the drawing-room. Patty sat on a low chair 
by the hearth. Hugh's eyes dwelt on the fair head now 
bent, now raised till the quiet eyes met his own. 

" God is ever good ! " said Hugh. " He giveth me a 
safe and happy issue out of all my troubles ; a home, and 
business till I can make a home of my own." 

" Where is your horse, Hugh?" asked Van. " Outside? " 

" Poor brute, I've neglected him/' said Hugh. " He's 
tethered to the post. I'll take him to Thomas." 

" Stay you there, dear fellow," said Van, whose clear 
light eyes were dancing over the success of his plans for 
Hugh. " I'll put the beast up ; " but some one was be- 
fore him. A slight figure in a scarlet cloak was feeding 
the tired horse with sugar, and preparing to untie the 
halter to take him to the stables. Polly looked at Van 
doubtfully. 

" May I go too ? " she asked. " There's a new calf." 

" Your company giveth me much pleasure," returned 
Van, politely. Since morning he had taken the role of 
studied courtesy to the little damsel. 

A moon still young, but large enough to throw a clear 
distinct light over everything, made it possible to let Van 
and Polly lead the horse down to Thomas without a lan- 
tern. Indeed the long twilight was scarce over ; a deep 
red line made plain the western sky, and it was not till 
they entered the dim obscurity of the big, clean barn 
that Thomas' light was necessary. He was in a little 
room redolent of wheel grease and leather, mending some 
harness when Van led in the horse and told him Hugh 
had come. 
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" But that is the best news I've heard for many a long 
day," exclaimed the old man. " 'Tis a sorry time when 
men have to bear such pangs to exercise a free con- 
science." 

" You're right, my man," said Grey. " Were I Hugh 
I'd try the new world across the seas." 

" Gin he doth, I'll make bold to accompany him," 
said Thomas. " I've aye had a fancy for it." 

" Hah ! " exclaimed Van ; " and leave Mr. Pixley ? " 

" It might be brought about that he go, too. Queerer 
things have happened," taking the horse from Van and 
leading him to a vacant stall. Polly had gone to inspect 
the new calf and now showed Van the pretty creature 
bedded in sweet clean straw cuddling close to its mother's 
side. Thomas held up the lantern till the light shone 
upon the pair, and the calf unclosed its soft brown eyes, 
regarding the strangers wonderingly. Then shutting 
them again it nestled down into its mother's neck and 
went to sleep. Van rather oddly remembered the even- 
ing when he had carried Polly, sobbing and distressed, to 
Patty's tender arms, and how in the close embrace the 
frightened child had found consolation. Would she ever 
come so to him again, or would she remain the tricksy 
sprite she now seemed ? As if for answer he suddenly 
felt a continuous stream of wheat kernels let into the back 
of his neck, pursing their cool course down his spine. 
Polly had filled her hand from a bag of wheat waiting to 
go to mill the next day, and mounting a milking stool 
while he discoursed to Thomas of cows and calves, found 
a convenient gap in his collar. Leaving the surprised 
Thomas to shed the dim light of his lantern over the 
dark beams and cobwebby corners of the silent barn, Van 
chased Polly in hir active flight through the wide doors 
out into the moonlight. Round and round between the 
hayricks she sped, turning corners quicker than he 
could; and being more used to running over ground 
covered with wisps of hay, she made very good time. 
Twice he passed her as she took quick shelter in a deep 
shadow, and doubled upon her tracks. But Polly was 
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close pressed and getting breathless, managed, by elud- 
ing him in one of the dim places, to scramble up a ladder 
put against a huge hayrick. Using all her strength she 
kicked the ladder down ere he could come up. She 
knew she thus burned her bridges, but trusting to luck 
and Thomas to come and liberate her, she sat down, and, 
slipping off her cloak, fanned herself with one corner. 
Van stopped at the foot of the mow. 

" You are treed now," he said. " Say you're sorry and 
ril help you down." Polly peeped over ; the ladder lay 
big and heavy on the ground ; it had taken her utmost 
strength to push it off the slippery rick; she didn't think 
Van could raise and make it stay without help. He 
didn't either, so sat down on a pile of hay near by. 

" Now you're in a pretty coil," he said. " Wilt stay all 
night ? " 

" Thomas will come," said Polly ; " or Hugh, or some 
one." 

" I won't let them. I can keep them all away. You 
little know how strong I am." Polly thought he did look 
pretty strong sitting there in the moonlight. He looked 
very determined, too. She almost regretted that wheat ; 
but the remembrance of how neatly it had run down his 
neck brought a merry little laugh that caused Van to 
look up. 

" Are you going to stay there till morning? " he asked 
again feeling aggravated. He was tired, having ridden 
almost all the night before to bring the Pixleys the good 
news speedily. The night air was a bit chilly, but Polly 
should not get the best of him : he would sit it through. 

" Are you ? " came the counter question. " It is warm 
and soft up here. Oh, there goes Thomas ! Call him 
quick, he is a little deaf." Van laughed. 

" I call him ? You ask too much, fair lady." Polly 
knew she had lost her best chance of help. Her mother 
and father were gone to bed. Hugh and Patty might 
talk till midnight. Would she at last have to capitulate ? 
Lying flat on her hayrick to peep far over the edge, she 
looked down at Van ; he looked up, the moon shining 
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clearly into his eyes. " He is very handsome," thought 
Polly; "but how long must I stay here? I never will 
say I'm sorry." She began to investigate her prison, and 
soon discovered a thin rope bound across the rick, ex- 
tending from side to side over the top. " Queer he didn't 
see this," she said. " Perhaps he is not used to ricks. It 
wouldn't bear him at any rate." She thoughtit would 
bear her and peeped over at Van again. Watching him 
closely she saw him nod. The cool night air had made 
him intolerably drowsy. Polly's heart gave a bound. 
Now, neck or nothing, down that rope she must go! 
Luckily her rick was next the barnyard gate leading to 
the garden. Lightly, as quietly as she could, avoiding 
all rustling, she began her journey. A less stout heart 
would have quailed, for the rick was high, but Polly 
rarely knew fear, and had done much climbing in her 
short life. Six feet from the ground Polly realized to her 
dismay that the rope passed under the hay in a way to 
forbid further clinging. She must drop ; would Van hear ? 
Even should he, it were better to be caught running 
than hanging there. Would it hurt ? There was plenty 
of loose hay at the bottom. She was not afraid. She 
dropped. Van heard the slight thud and instantly divin- 
ing what had occurred was round the rick like a flash. 
Polly had scrambled up and was running ; but she had 
not gotten well started, and before she knew it, Van's 
arms were round her. He had slipped and both rolled 
among the straw. Van picked Polly up, her cloak over 
her head. He held it down. 

" Say you're sorry and I'll let you out," he said. 

" I'm sorry, oh ! so sorry," Polly cried, never doing 
things by halves. 

" Will you ever laugh at me again," he demanded, " or 
treat me other than a loving maiden should ? " 

" I don't know how that is," came Polly's stifled 
voice. 

" Like you treat Hugh. I'll show you how." 

" Yes," said Polly, but a little giggle under the cloak 
made Van pause as he was unwrapping it. 
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" Honesty now Polly, you are sorry ? " He unveiled 
her, but kept tight hold. 

<* Oh, so sorry — ^you caught me ! " said Polly, com- 
ing out, with very rosy cheeks and dishevelled hair into 
the moonlight. 

" Humbug ! Never mind, I've got you and you must 
hold my hand up to the house. Beside you did say you 
were sorry." 



XXVII 
A VISION AND A PROMISE 

AFTER Van and Polly went out neither Hugh nor 
Patty spoke for some minutes, then Hugh lean- 
ing against the mantle, said, 

" Patty, thou knowest the Scripture saith, • Thy 
young men shall see visions ! ' I have seen the vision." 

*' Yes, Hugh ? " for Hugh stopped. He began again 
reverently, 

" Some people may call visions only visionary, but the 
prophet Habakkuk gives command, * Write the vision, 
make it plain upon tables that he may run that readeth 
it.' This is no foolish vision ; the * tables ' are the scrip- 
tures and the vision is * Jesus ' — crowned ! In Hebrews it 
saith, * We see Jesus — crowned with glory and honour.* 
When one hath seen that vision as I saw it out on the 
wide heath the day that now seemeth a lifetime ago, there 
is no going back ! — Habakkuk further saith, * Though it 
tarry, wait for it.' It seemed to me I waited till my heart 
failed me, but the promise, * It will surely come, it will 
not tarry ' (too long). * At the end it shall speak, it shall 
not lie ! ' is true." Hugh paused, gazing with absorbed 
eyes into the fire. Patty spoke no word; she hardly 
knew Hugh, so changed was he ; but she knew he had 
seen thie vision of which he spake because of the power 
with which he seemed invested. He continued, 

" Often have I thought I had what is called religion, 
and I have tried to work for God and speak for the 
Master, but I see now it was useless. Till you have seen 
the vision you are of absolutely no account. One can do 
no running for Christ. But when we have seen the truth, 
made so plain upon the tables that we cannot help but 
read it, then we may begin our running. That is what 

i8S 
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the prophet means. He wanted them to get the message 
so plain they must perforce deliver it. And oh, Patty, 
what a glorious thing it will be when we see all things 
under the feet of Christ ! What a world of hope lieth in 
that little word • yet/ * we see not yet all things put under 
him.' We shall, we shall! Patty, thou has seen the 
vision of * Jesus — crowned * long ago ; why did it tarry so 
long for me ? " 

" I know not, Hugh ; we are not led the same way ; no 
two experiences may be alike, any more than two faces 
are alike. I think mother gave me every chance to see 
— what thou hast seen, early." 

" And now I burn to deliver the message that will help 
to show others all I have learned." Hugh raised his 
head, his deep eyes full with a marvellous light. Patty 
gazed as one carried away. The power upon him was 
not of human will. Presently he turned to her. 

" But, dear heart, we must come back to earth, if we 
are to do any good. Most people live on a plain, so we 
may not dwell always on a mountain. My first duty I 
suppose is to see about my bread and butter, for until I 
feel called to depend wholly on God I must live by my 
own efforts." 

" Will Van's idea be any help ? " asked Patty. 

" What a prince he was to think of it ! " said Hugh. 
"Van is worth his weight in Spanish doubloons. His 
brother's business is wholly mercantile, so would it not 
interfere with our testimony concerning war ; but what 
will my family say to a son in trade ! Ah, well, 'tis all 
of a piece, they will think. My first care will be to see 
Harry Grey on our return to London. Once I can get a 
start, I'll away to the new world to make a venture there. 
Patty, Patty " — for the bent head of the fair maiden now 
hid the face he wanted so much to see, ** hast thou the 
will to go with me? Look up, sweet ; thou knowest how 
dearly I love thee ; look up and tell me." 

As though Patty felt the compelling power of those 
dark gray eyes she slightly raised her head. 

" The will, sayest thou, Hugh ? " and then there fell a 
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pause, so long that her lover's heart failed him. Had he 
after all been mistaken? A chill swept him through. 
Was she not yet ready to hear him speak ? How long 
must he wait till that calm heart woke? Yet when her 
eyes had bid him welcome that evening he thought they 
said more than just the greeting to a dear friend. He 
bent forward and touched her hair, a doubtful touch, con- 
veying pleading. Then she looked up, flushing brightly. 

" The will is there, Hugh. Yes, if thou must, the love 
too. But how can I leave my mother ? " 

"That cometh later," said Hugh, attempting not to 
conceal the glad ring in his voice. " Being fully assured 
that I have the love of Christ in my heart, and now not 
less certain of thine, my sweet, my fair one, I can trust 
for everything. The home will come in the new country 
where no violence or hurt can fall on thee by the hand of 



man." 



" Or on thee, Hugh," said Patty, rising and standing 
close by his side. " I should feel thy hurt more than my 



own." 



" But I am strong. See, love, how little I am 
changed." 

" But thou art changed, Hugh." She scanned his face 
half sorry to see how the boyish look had gone, and she 
knew forever. The strong chin, thin cheek and slightly 
hollow temples ; eyes even deeper set than before, and 
new lines about the mouth, all told of the experiences 
that had overshadowed Hugh, and, with all the pain and 
loss, left on his forehead the very stamp of God. 

" I saw a grievous sight as I rode hither yesterday, 
Patty. It made my heart burn. Thou mightest have 
been in their place." 

"What was it, Hugh?" she asked. He stood, one 
arm round her, the other hand lightly touching the soft 
hair lying on her forehead. 

" Several musketeers came to the meeting-house in a 
town by which I came and dragged those Friends that 
were there met together into the street, where a lot of 
troopers came riding among them and abused them 
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violendy, pushing them with their carbines and butt-ends 
of their muskets till over twenty people were wounded 
and sore bruised. Then they turned and tried to ride the 
unoffending people down; but the horses were more 
merciful than their riders and constantly turned aside. 
One poor woman badly beaten I carried into a chemist's 
shop to have her wounds bound up." Patty shuddered. 

" Did no one attack thee?" she asked. 

" One fellow left me with a heavy bruise on my arm, 
but naught else." 

" This arm, Hugh?" asked Patty, detaining his hand. 
" Let me bathe it for thee." 

" No, sweetheart, the other ; it feeleth no pain now," 
he answered, holding her closer. " But I shall never rest 
till thou art out of this wicked persecution. I was told 
of another meeting thus disturbed where the inhabitants, 
struck with pity, ran out and took the Quakers in at their 
own risk into their houses to avoid the violence of the 
soldiery. They beat the poor people till their muskets 
broke and the street was red with blood." 

** It doth not seem wrong to leave such a land, unless 
we can bring about freedom of conscience by patient 
suffering ? " said Patty, questioningly. 

" It would be no wrong ! " exclaimed Hugh, looking, 
as Polly described, like a stag at bay. " I see naught but 
to seek another country. Why should we longer 
tolerate robbery, insult, imprisonment in foul jails, 
all kinds of evil usage and death? And now 
there is talk of reviving the unjust convocation act 
whereby five persons may not meet together for any 
cause whatever under pain of heavy fines, and God only 
knoweth what miserable persecutions and rascality this 
will cover." Patty sighed, and Hugh suddenly smiled at 
her. 

" Why should I distress thee now, dear one ? We may 
be mercifully preserved from all this. God has been so 
good to me already that I cannot fear. Come out a 
minute into the garden. 'Tis not so very cold." He 
folded a shawl about her and they went out on the stoop. 
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The westering moon still cast around a silver radiance 
and the feel ^f spring was in the air, howbeit the breeze 
was sharp. Sauntering towards the garden they could 
discern in the indistinct light, great bunches of white nar- 
cissuSy jonquils and crocus. Tiny leaves showed on rose- 
trees and climbing vines. Violets shed abroad their rich 
sweetness, and daisies spotted the grass along the borders. 
Merry voices came up from the direction of the stables, 
and soon Polly and Van came under the yew-trees. 

" Those children are fond of each other," said Hugh. 
** I never knew Van to take any notice of a child before." 

" Hath he no sisters," asked Patty, "or brothers?" 

" Only Harry ; save for that, Van is alone in the 
world." 

" I forgot Harry," said Patty. " Polly, thou art all over 
hay ! in thy hair and cloak ! Where hast thou been ? " 

** And I am all over wheat," said Van ; " boots and 
breeches. Polly poured handfuls down my neck with a 
liberality unequalled save by her lightness of heel." 

" Polly, Polly ! " exclaimed Patty ; but she forbore not 
to laugh at Polly's dancing eyes. " Why art thou so dis- 
courteous ? " 

" Doubtless she thought I liked it. Blame her not," 
responded Van; "but I must away to bed, or I shall 
sleep standing." 

" You rode all last night to bring them the ne\v% ? " 
asked Hugh, his arm as usual over Van's shoulders. 

" The moon went down upon my going," responded 
Van. " Undoubtedly sleep now puUeth at my eye 
strings. Come, * ere the iron tongue of midnight striketh 
the hour ' as the bard hath it : Polly, you remember our 
pact ? " 

" No," said Polly, audaciously. 

" Your memory is short, fair maiden. You promised 
to treat me just as you treat Hugh, didn't you ? " 

" Did I?" she said, saucily. " Anyway, Patty sayeth 
promises made under — something," seeking a word, " need 
not be kept." She had been trying to twist her hand out 
of Van's strong clasp but paused a moment. 
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" Do you plant wheat on Hugh's back bone ? " asked 
Van. • 

" I don't know whether he has any," said the little 
maid, succeeding by an unexpectedly strong jerk in free- 
ing her hand, whereon she vanished into the house, with 
a " Good-night," tossed back. 

" Hugh, do you feel as if you had a back bone ? " asked 
Van laughing. " I don't. Good-night." 

" Sleep well," said Hugh, pulling a straw from Van's 
hair. 




XXVIII 

NEWS TO POLLY 

^ATTY, wilt come with me to see my grand- 
mother?" asked Hugh the next morning. He 
had followed Patty to the garden whither she had 
repaired before breakfast to provide a garnishing 
for the table. His tone bespoke a slight anxiety as to 
his reception even from his ever partial relative. 

•* I think not, Hugh," slowly answered Patty, accept- 
ing the drooping head of delicate narcissus he gave her. 

The fair maiden had greeted her newly declared lover 
sedately as he stepped beside her along the garden bor- 
ders which yet scarce emerged from a light fog lingering 
low among the bushes. " Madam Hereford will want the 
meeting all to herself. I should but be in the way " 

" Never," interpolated Hugh. Patty smiled and 
stooped to add to her basket from the beds crowded 
along their nearer margin with hyacinths of palest pink, 
blue and creamy white. The sweet heavy-headed stalks 
pushed against thick clusters of yellow and orange cupped 
jonquils and narcissus, and, a step further back, stood rows 
of stately daffodils, calmly holding forth countless num- 
bers of their long delicately crimped yellow trumpets 
above light green leaves. 

" And moreover," she continued, " I must away to the 
village immediately breakfast is over to see a poor dying 
woman who hath sent for me. She needeth me she 
sayeth There is Polly's call to breakfast." 

" I need thee too," said Hugh. " Howbeit I am not 
dying, but more thankful for life than I ever have felt 
before. Thou shalt do as thou wilt, sweetheart, so I see 
thee before we return to London." 

191 
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" When do you go, Hugh ? " asked Patty. 

" I can give Madam Hereford an hour and then Ted 
and I must take the road, but we shall see much of each 
other now, dear. It is not so far from here to the great 
city, and I can run out frequently." No one would have 
guessed from the calm demeanour of either Hugh or Patty 
that a great joy had come to them and searching pledges 
passed for a lifetime, but " deepest waters are ever still," 
so runs the old saying, and never in any case were the 
Quakers given to much outward expression. 

" Hugh, did you order your horses now ? " asked Polly 
across the breakfast table, as the sound of hoofs upon the 
gravel outside attracted her attention. 

" Are they there already ? No, Thomas hath misun- 
derstood," replied Hugh. " But Polly," as she ran out 
from the breakfast room, " let them stand, prithee. We 
will lead them to the Hall and then ride round and find 
you at the village. Patty sayeth she has that which may 
keep her there over an hour." 

" ril see to them," said Van, rising to follow Polly. 
They had both finished breakfast and the little damsel 
was already feeding Duke with sugar, her gown tucked 
up through her pocket holes, showing her red heeled 
slippers ; her heavy hair loosely clubbed on her neck and 
a small golden daffodil stuck behind her ear. 

** Duke drops half his sugar," she said. " Will you be 
good enough to hand me that bit rolling over towards 
file grass ? " 

" There is no question but that I am good enough, al- 
ways, for anything," responded Van, complying with her 
request. " The real question is whether Duke is good 
enough to eat the* sugar from your hand." 

" Hugh once said a good rider and his horse were 
one," responded Polly, with somewhat of her grown up 
air. " Now you are a good rider (you say you are good 
enough for anything), so of course Duke cannot lack ; 
therefore you must see that he is good enough to eat the 
sugar I give him." 

" Polly, you astonish me with your power of logic," 
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replied Van, " so early in the day, too ; it positively over- 
whelms me, but Duke is good for the sugar " 

" I am good for the sugar, you mean " 

" Don't talk slang, sweet mistress. I mean Duke is 
not good for nothing, now I " 

" Mean you that you are good for nothing ? " chaffed 
Polly. 

" Marry, no ! Duke is good because you give him 
sugar. Give me that little daffodil behind your ear (it 
just fitteth my buttonhole), and Til be good too." 

" Then you will not be good for nothing ? " said Polly, 
tossing him the yellow flower. " May it warm your wits, 
fair sir." 

" They need something to warm them," said Van, 
catching the flower, and then, his hands in his pockets, 
dancing an Irish break-down on the broad door-step, he 
continued, " This amount of sun would never warm any- 
thing. You should see the sunshine in France." 

" Where your gold whip handle came from ? " 

" Where my whip handle came from," assented Van, 
answering the twinkle in Polly's eye. " Ah, here comes 
the sun full out at last to send away the shivers." 

" Hugh had no shivers and he was out early, before 
the sun was in the garden," remarked Polly, stroking 
Duke's nose. 

" My dear Polly ! All Hugh's sunshine was in the 
garden with the wreaths of white mist and bunches of 
white narcissus. Don't you know where Hugh finds his 
sunshine, the sunshine of love ? " Polly looked at Van 
with eyes full of questioning. Love matters had never 
fallen far within her ken as yet, though thoughts had 
sometimes drifted through her childish mind concerning 
the two so dear to her. And now these shadowy ideas 
took shape under Van's merry eyes. She flushed, a little 
indignant. 

" My Patty going to love any man ! " she exclaimed. 
" What makQ3 you say such things ? Anyway, whatever 
Patty does is right, and Hugh is the nicest man I ever 
knew. But he is just like a brother." Polly's voice 
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sounded rather bewildered ; this change of relations 
puzzled her. *' Why can't he stay so ? " 

" He will ; brother to you, Polly. Don't you think me 
really the nicest man you ever saw ? Hugh is so old." 

" Hugh is not as old as you are — ^young," retorted 
Polly, delighted to see the little vexed look that always 
crossed Van's face when he had given her vantage 
ground for teasing. " Now you made me say that, — 
I just couldn't help it. Thomas, do you want father ? " 
as the old servitor approached. He drew close to Van, 
and said in a low voice, 

" Is Mr. Hugh going to the Hall, sir ? " 

"Yes, presently; we'll take the horses with us. 
Why ? " 

" One of their lads just corned here for a lot of cut- 
tings of roses, sir ; for, says he, * yours are sturdier than 
ours, Thomas,* and he says the squire rides home this 
morn from some place, I can't mind the name, and stops 
to see Madam Hereford about noontide." The faithful 
servant knew and shared in all the family joys and sor- 
rows and various perplexities, and he had heard how 
Squire Hereford was full of wrath against his son. Van 
looked at Polly uncertain. 

" Will you go to the Hall?" she asked, changing at 
once from the merry child to the thoughtful maiden. 
" Will Hugh want to meet the squire ? " 

" We had better go at once," replied Van. " Hugh 
need not know his father is so near ; and if they do meet 
it would be a surprise. Mayhap a sudden encounter like 
that would break the squire down : he was ever partial to 
Hugh." 

" Patty sayeth that makes it all the harder," said Polly. 
" But it seems to me you do well to take him up right 
away and not let him know. Here he comes." 

" Come, Ted, we must be off. Patty, we'll meet you 
in the village. Polly goeth with thee ? " As Patty re- 
plied in the affirmative, Hugh became aware that Polly 
was watching him with a new expression in her face, half 
doubt, half question, and, shed around her as she stood« 
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her hands lightly clasped behind, was a certain air of 
aloofness. She knew then, and was not pleased? With 
a sudden impulse Hugh stepped to the child, slipped his 
arm round her and whispered, 

" Will share thy sister with me, dear ? She sayeth I 
may love her." 

The first knowledge that change had entered her young 
life, change that no child welcomes, the recognition that 
things will never be as they once were, a certain feeling 
that events were pushing forward into the unknown, that 
dear ones wholly yours heretofore were seemingly drift- 
ing away and entering a different phase of being in 
which you have no place, fell on Polly in full force. Ut- 
terly unable to share in the new joy she saw in her sis- 
ter's face, a joy of which she, Polly, was no part, and in 
which she felt Patty could do without her, all this made 
the child feel inexpressibly far away, estranged, so that 
Hugh seemed even less remote than did Patty. Quick 
hot tears brimmed her eyes, and she hid her face on 
Hugh's shoulder. Patty drew near in dismay. 

" Polly, Polly, dear, what is it ? " but Polly gently 
pushed her away, and, swiftly passing her hand over her 
eyes, ran down into the garden. Patty looked at Hugh 
bewildered ; for once her intuition was at fault. She took 
a step as if to follow her young sister, but Hugh slightly 
shook his head, laying a gentle detaining hand on her arm. 

" I can't leave Polly crying, Hugh ; I never have," shesaid. 

" Thou canst do no good just now, sweet." 

" Polly is not jealous, Hugh. I must tell her " 

" She is not jealous. 'Tis not her nature. She is 
sound and sweet, but the ground has shaken under her 
feet and she feels new adjustments are necessary, and it 
is one of the hard things in life that we must adjust our 
own footing, and alone. No one can do it for us. Dear 
Polly will soon be her merry self again." 

" And I cannot help her ! " said Patty, half to herself. 

" Hugh is right, dear Mistress Pixley," said Van. " Go 
you to the Hall, Hugh ; I'll follow in a trice. Wilt be 
ready soon to leave for the village, Mistress Patty ? " 
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" In fifteen minutes, and I wanted to take Polly with 
me," said Patty, doubtfully. 

" I think Polly will go," said Van, turning towards the 
garden. Hugh, leading his horse, went through the 
postern gate, passed under the flowery cherry-trees and 
up over the thick daisy-flecked grass to the stately Hall, 
once his home. It would always seem home to him. 
The stillness, the closed look, save of one wing of the 
handsome gray building, brought melancholy thoughts 
to Hugh's mind. How much of this desolate change 
was owing to his action in joining the Quakers ? Had 
he broken up the home ? For a moment his hard-won 
decision seemed the wrong one, and his reversion to a 
purer faith appeared wholly selfish. 

" Could I not have found God and peace, without caus- 
ing all this sorrow ? " but the witness in his heart 
seemed to speak almost audibly, " He that loveth father 
or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me." And 
he knew to the depths of his being that his choice had 
been an honest and necessary one ; that had he followed 
his parents, he must have given up Christ. Their church 
belief, long tried, only proved a failure. It might serve 
others, for him there was no other path to heaven than 
the one he had taken. Calm returned, and he entered 
his grandmother's rooms with a free step and erect head. 
The reception that met him warmed his heart. In the 
greeting of the lively old lady, no lessening of love or 
loyalty to her favourite grandson could be discovered for 
none existed, and her joy over his return was unbounded. 

Meanwhile Van had run down through the old garden 
in search of Polly. The morning mist was fast brighten- 
ing and disappearing, e'en though light trailing skirts 
still clung about the taller bushes and masses of shrub- 
bery. The vista down through the dark twisted yews 
disclosed the low-lying primrose croft still overlaid as 
with a white fleecy blanket, which grew thinner and 
thinner with a mysterious vanishing. But no Polly was 
visible ; he turned his steps towards the lilac walk where 
the just forming buds gave out an aromatic odour, and 
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saw the little maid walking away from him, her hands be- 
hind her carelessly holding a large stalk of wild hyacinth. 
She did not hear his light steps till he was beside her, 
and then she did not stop, only looked up with unshed 
tears in her eyes. 

" Mistress Patty waiteth for you to go to the village, 
Polly. She will not go without you." 

" She hath Hugh now ; she can get along without me," 
was the disconsolate rejoinder, and then she fell silent. 

" A dozen Hughs would not take your place. Listen, 
sweetheart. Not one feeling has Patty given Hugh that 
belonged to you ; what she has bestowed on him was 
never, could never, be yours. All that you have owned 
of Patty's love you still have, and she cannot get along 
without your love any more than before." Polly eyed 
him doubtfully, and slightly shook her head, but Van 
saw the tears dry away. " Do you think, Polly, that 
Mrs. Pixley loved Patty any less because you came 
along ? Not a whit ; and Patty only has opened up an- 
other chamber in her heart, and the prince hath claimed 
his own. He is not stealing into the room she keeps for 
you. Steady your feet, Polly; earthquakes will come, 
but hearts must not go down in them. Neither can we 
all stand still. Earthquakes stir us up to move onward. 
You would not want to stand still in this old garden, 
lovely as it is, forever, would you ? " A little smile stole 
around Polly's mouth, and presently she answered him. 

" No," she said, " I shall not stand still long. I see 
what you mean, and you are good to be patient and talk 
to me. Patty is just branching out like those daffodils, 
the more sunshine comes to them, the more flowers bud 
out and still the first ones stay. I think on the whole 
I will stay in the room I've always had. Is Patty ready ? " 

" Just about. Will she want some flowers to take with 
her ? " asked Van, deeming he had said enough. 

" Maybe. Can you get me those jonquils in the tall 
grass ? " asked Polly ; and though the grass was very wet, 
she got the jonquils. 



XXIX 

MEETINGS UNSOUGHT OF TWO KINDS 

DETAINED by seeing Patty and Polly off to 
the village Van was longer in following Hugh 
than he had intended. He raced Duke quickly 
across the grass, and as he neared Madam Here- 
ford's low-silled windows, now wide open onto the raised 
terrace, he heard her bidding Hugh good-bye in her own 
whimsical fashion. 

" Every one has a right to a conscience, Hugh, lad. 
Far better be a Quaker than a courtier, to my thinking. 
No good ever came from a courtier. Cheer up ; when I 
leave this silly old earth you will reap the benefit, and 
now good-bye. Remember what I say." The sound of 
horses trotting fast up the avenue mingled with several 
voices made Van's heart beat quicker as he leaned against 
Duke's neck waiting for Hugh. He heard him say, 
" May you live a long half century, grandmother," and 
then he came forth to meet face to face Squire Hereford, 
Hugh's older brother Dick, and their mutual friend 
Royden Walgrave, as they rounded the grassed terrace. 
The three riders involuntarily drew rein. Squire Here- 
ford flushed suddenly, his eye falling on Hugh ; then, let- 
ting his gaze grow blank as though seeing one unknown 
he turned slightly to Van and gave him salutation. Van, 
as he returned the squire's bow, saw Hugh go white as 
when a heavy calamity overtakes a man. Failing to 
catch his father's eye, his wistful look sought Dick, who 
gave him a kindly glance, as though he might have 
spoken had they been alone ; as it was, he only lifted his 
hat to young Grey. Walgrave sitting easily with loose 
rein upon his horse watched the group curiously, till, 
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waking up to knowledge of Van's existence he bestowed 
on him a casual nod as on a youth scarce old enough to 
obtain notice. No sign did Van give of seeing Wal- 
grave ; love had ever been scant between them, and now 
lightly swinging into his saddle, he said to Hugh, 

" It were better we were gone." Hugh stepped towards 
the squire. 

" Father " he began, but the dark rage that broke 

up Squire Hereford's ridged face made even Hugh falter. 
He had evoked a tempest. 

" Never till time shall end, dare speak that name to 
me! Disgrace for the first time hath, through you, 
touched our house. Think you I'd father a whelp ? A 
Quaker ? A dog ! " Passion-choked, his voice failed for 
a moment, and then raved on. Hugh stood near, his 
head bent over his folded arms as the storm rolled over 
him. More wild and furious words Squire Hereford said 
than should sully these pages, and when at last he grew 
silent and pressed his horse forward, his son stood as 
though turned into gray marble and scarce more colour. 
As the squire passed, Dick rode close to his younger 
brother and bending towards him, spoke low. 

" Hugh, lad, we do not all feel that way. Shake hands, 
and if ever a friend is needed let me know." 

Hugh raised his dark eyes full of unspoken pain. 

" Thank you, Dick ; Til remember. I must have hurt 
him badly for him to speak like that. Poor father ! " 
He mounted, grasped his brother's hand and put his 
horse in motion to follow Van, who was already starting 
down the wide road, but not before Walgrave had ridden 
near to him and half laughing, said mockingly, 

" Have you too. Grey, turned Quaker for sake of a 
girl ? " but he was scarce prepared for the blue fire that 
flew from Van's eyes, and only a marvellously quick turn 
of his horse saved him from a lithe riding whip that 
sung about his ears in passing. 

" You were ever quick with a riding whip," he sneered 
back. 

" 'Twas well for you your horse lacked not equal quick- 
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ness," retorted Van, but his anger faded when he glanced 
at Hugh's face. 

« Think they I did that ? " he asked Van. 

" What ? " said Van, promptly, noting with trouble the 
almost broken-hearted note of pain in Hugh's voice. 

" About a girl, mean you? Nonsense ! Only with 

as scurrilous a cur as Walgrave could such an idea ob- 
tain. Hugh, your father knows you better ; and 'tis only 
because he loves you so well that his wrath is so deep." 

" God grant you're right, Teddy," but no other word 
did Hugh speak till they rode out onto the village street. 

" Your village folk must live easy lives, so they find 
time to gossip in knots this early," said Van, remarking 
a crowd of people half-way down the narrow main street 
of the little hamlet. A rough hoot reached their ears, 
and they could distinguish, though still far away, stones 
flying in the air. Another scoffing shout, and a word 
reached their ears that sounded like •< Quaker." Hugh 
started. 

" Hurry, Van ; there is trouble. God grant it may not 
be Patty ! " 

But Patty it was, standing very quietly in the street 
near a tall, broad-shouldered, rather coarsely handsome 
young man, his hands in his pockets, who made no effort 
to interfere with the rabble of children throwing mud and 
small stones at the young Quaker maiden. Polly was 
beside her and had her share of the assault, perhaps more 
than her share, for she often stepped before or behind her 
less active sister when the mud flew thickest, and shielded 
her. The hasty clatter of horses' feet made the unkempt 
children look up, and some paused, but several of the 
most insulting kept on throwing mud balls, and Hugh 
saw Polly spring to catch a stone that would inevitably 
have struck Patty full in the face, but for the little maid's 
alertness. Another second and both riders were among 
the mob, Duke rearing, backing and scattering in a way 
that struck confusion through the souls of the ragged 
rioters, and delighted Polly to the depths of her heart 
Hugh went straight to Patty's side. 
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" Art hurt, Patty ? Could no one stop this abominable 
outrage? Whaleyl" suddenly recognizing the young 
man before spoken of, " what were you doing to allow 
this vile attack ? " A sneer crossed Whaley's face. 

« I offered Mistress Pixley an asylum in my father's 
house, and she refused with disdain. What more could 
I do?" 

" Do ? and you the son of a magistrate ? Have you 
then no power to stop a street brawl? Shame not to 
protect a woman ! " 

" She would have naught to do with me/' repeated 
Whaley, sulkily. " I'll take her in now, an she will." 

But white and trembling though Patty was, Hugh 
noted how she shrank from Whaley's approach, and his 
ire blazed again. 

" Keep off," putting an arm in front of Whaley ; " you 
shall not touch her, coward that you were to stand by and 
see such insult offered to innocent maidens ! " 

" Coward, say you ? " shouted Whaley, changing his 
sulks for fury. " I'll have you dragged before the justice 
for lying abuse. Who'll prevent me touching her, if I 
choose ? " 

" I will," said Hugh, controlling himself again and 
speaking calmly. 

" You will ? " but Whaley fairly cowered before the 
determined eyes fixed on him; and, as Hugh, leaving 
Patty a moment beside his horse, stepped a little nearer, 
the bully shrank under the indignant gaze, and turning on 
his heel flung off outside the staring group of ragabones, 
with the jeer, 

" After all, what a fuss about a low Quaker wench." 

Duke made a sudden side spring, reared, and came 
down almost on the braggart's shoulder. 

" Don't say that again," said Van, to the startled man. 
" Will you remember ? " 

" I'll remember you, young sir, and get even with 
the young squire some day when we've jailed the 
Quakers." 

" Van," called Hugh, " it is not worth bothering over 
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the villain. Come, we must take our frightened damsels 
home. Wilt walk, Patty, or ride on pillion ? " 

" I can walk now," said Patty. " I was so afraid Polly 
would be hurt, trying to shield me." 

*• More dirty than hurt," said Polly, gayly. " You 
will bear a pretty recollection of us back to London, 
Hugh. Duke did make those rascals run ; a very jewel 
of a horse ! " 

" And rider ? " asked Van. 

" I told you to-day rider and horse were one," answered 
Polly, with a look that contented Van. 

" Go no more to the village, Patty dear," said Hugh, 
" for my sake. Or take Thomas with you if go you 
must. Such foul wrong is done every day where our 
people are concerned that one's very flesh creeps. Prom- 
ise, wilt thou not ? " 

" I will, Hugh," replied Patty. " I can't think how it 
all came about to-day. We have of late met nought un- 
pleasant." 

" I know," said Polly, shaking her gown vigorously. 
" It is always when that mean Whaley is about that such 
things fall out. It angered him to have you refuse to say 
aught to him, and Fm sure he made some sign to that big 
fellow who threw the stones first. There is no lack of 
mud on our petticoats, PiEitty. How vexed Tatty will 
be." Patty smiled ; the disturbed look had given place 
to the usual calm dignity distinguishing her and no 
wrath appeared in the sweet face at the insolent treat- 
ment that had been offered. 'Twas gone as a pass- 
ing breeze. Van watched her as they walked from the 
village. 

" You Quakers are the most extraordinary people," he 
broke out at last. " You never resent an insult, you 
never accept it. No expression of wrath ever crosses 
your lips, no wish for revenge appears in your eyes. 
You never court danger needlessly, yet you never flee 
from attack. Even Polly laughs instead of boiling." 

" But I do boil sometimes," said Polly, and slyly, " I 
think Hugh was a little angry to-day." 
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" I fear I was, Polly," returned Hugh, laughing. " It 
did not last, though. That carl ! It niaketh me grow 
hot yet My new profession was at fault, perhaps ; but 
such insolence must be put down." 

" Do not think of it, Hugh," said Patty softly, stepping 
close to him. 

" I will not. Here is your lane and you are safe. 
Now avoid Whaley as a pestilence. Good-bye, sweet- 
heart ! " Hugh and Van waited till the two maidens 
were hidden by the gray veil of the still bare beechen 
branches, and then turned their horses towards London. 



XXX 

SUDDEN FLIGHT 

EVENTS moved calmly with our friends for several 
years subsequent to Hugh Hereford's release. 
Sometimes the persecution of the Quakers 
seemed to slacken; then, for no known cause, 
would break out with renewed violence. Now sweeping 
one part of fair England, now another, but almost always 
conspicuous in London. 

Hugh settled quietly into his position with the older 
Grey, and the duties were performed with satisfaction to 
both parties. He became prominent for so young a 
man among the meetings held by Friends, and it was 
remarkable that priestly aversion did not make itself more 
personally felt regarding him. The various gatherings of 
his sect and an occasional run to Walter Pixley's farm 
were the only objects that took Hugh away from busi- 
ness. Vandyke Grey was hither, thither and yon about 
his brother's matters, becoming more and more absorbed 
as Grey's shipping ventures developed farther successes, 
and opportunities to accompany Hugh on his visits to 
the Pixleys grew few. Walter Pixley and his wife 
approved the engagement between Hugh and Martha, 
but were similarly impressed that a marriage would, for 
the present, be inadvisable. The state of affairs in the 
Society of Friends was much unsettled. Relatives were 
violently separated, wives and husbands torn apart. 
Children deprived of the parents' care and many sorrow- 
ful incidents were brought daily to sympathizing ears. 
All appeals to the king were in vain. Sometimes indeed 
he would affix his great seal to a pardon, or release; and 
the prisoners, weary, but joyful as ever under suffering 
for Christ's sake, would return to their friends and meet- 
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ings once more. Sometimes a kindly magistrate would 
succeed in office to one who had known no pity, and then 
the prison doors would open to freedom again. 

Patty saw no leading as yet to a home separate from 
her parents, either one of whom might any day be haled 
to jail, leaving the other alone, and strong and wise as the 
loving Polly was growing, Patty felt she was scarce capa- 
ble of the care of the household for a few more years. 
Hugh himself was disposed to defer their union until such 
time as he could make a home in the new world whither 
his purpose was steadfastly bent, and whose free shores 
he constantly held before Walter Pixley's mind. But it 
is the young who find it easy to immigrate ; a very hur- 
ricane is needed to loosen roots which have struck far and 
deep into the soil of home. The renewal of "The 
Conventicle Act " about this time pressed with terrible 
severity upon the Quakers. 

It was in the year 1671, Sewell tells us, "that a 
pamphlet came out, entitled ' An easy Way to get Money 
cum Privilegio.* It was printed for the Society of In- 
formers. The book contained a satirical rebuke to the 
informers, and began thus : * To all you who can work 
and will not, and to all those that through other ways of 
extravagancy have brought yourselves into debt, neces- 
sity, or other wants (for your speedy supply and future 
support) there is an opportunity put into your hands that 
is both safe, profitable, and honourable. It is to be in- 
formers ! ' Next the author said, ' That it were an easy way, 
since it was no more than to seek out where there were 
in any house, barn, stable, or backside, five persons be- 
side those of the family, though they spoke never a word. 
If you do swear it a conventicle, then is it a conven- 
ticle. It is no matter if there were never a thought in 
their hearts as to plotting or contriving insurrection (for 
which the law was made), they being there, it is sufficient 
to have them fined five shillings apiece the first time and 
twenty pounds for the house ; and for the second time 
ten shillings apiece; and if the justice be not well ad- 
vised it may be for the second time for the house you 
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may get twenty pounds more, though the act does not 
grant it. And of all this it is said, the third is yours : 
this you may easily have: for the justices are afraid of 
your power since you have them under your lee. Can 
your hearts desire more ? Who will not be informers ? 
that must have all clauses construed most largely and 
beneficially to their justification and encouragement ! ' As 
to its being profitable the author sayeth, * Besides the 
twenty pounds and ten shillings apiece for meeting, if you 
can but tempt any by your questions or other provoca- 
tions to speak but a word to answer you, it will serve to 
make him a preacher, and then for the first time there is 
twenty pounds, and for the second forty pounds. It is 
no matter what is spoke or to what concern, if you swear 
you did hear such an one speak, it is enough to make 
him a preacher.' " 

This conventicle law bore so hardly on people others 
than Quakers that many, after a time, were for moving 
out of the country, which the king hearing, the law was 
caused to be made less stringent. Still it bore on the 
Friends acutely, adding to their sore persecutions. Near 
this time Walter Pixley, having occasion to be in War- 
borough in Oxfordshire, saw those called Quakers most 
grievously abused. For magistrates themselves to break 
their canes to pieces on those that were met together was 
but an ordinary thing, and women were stripped of their 
upper garments, and this accompanied with the spoil of 
goods. All over England suffering was rife. The Bishop 
of Peterborough said publicly in the steeple-house after 
he had commanded the officers to put in execution the 
last law against seditious meetings, " Against all fanatics 
it hath done its business, except the Quakers. But when 
the parliament sits again, a stronger law will be made ; 
not only to take away their lands and goods but also to 
sell them for bond slaves." Thus the churchmen blew 
the fire of persecution in those days. Passing strange it 
seemeth to us, nearly three hundred years later, to look 
back on feelings now at this present time completely 
gone. 
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And so it was that Hugh Hereford, though leaving the 
immediate consummation of his engagement with a large 
degree of patience and trust that it was for the best, 
could not keep wholly away a certain quiver of fear lest 
his loved one should suffer violence almost at any time. 

" Why don't you get out of this, Hugh, and take 
Mistress Pixley with you ? " asked Vandyke Grey in one 
of his now rare sojournings in London. Dressed in a 
light riding habit he was pacing Hugh's room where the 
late daylight, for it was midsummer, still fell brightly on the 
simple appointments of a bachelor's chamber. He con- 
tinued, " What I saw but a few days since in passing 
through Long Clawston, in Leicestershire, was enough to 
curdle one's blood. Women dragged along the street by 
the backs of their necks ; one, looking seventy years of 
age or more, flung violently in the dust. Men pulled by 
the head or heels it mattered not to the brutes. Brutes ? 
Fiends, rather, who were doing it, over the stones, and 
beaten till the blood gushed out ! My horse was stayed 
by the jeering rabble till what I saw made me sick. Can 
you stomach such things? What hindereth your going, 
Hugh ? " 

" I scarce know, Ted, except it be Patty herself. I 
cannot leave her ; she will not leave her mother." 

" Till when ? " Van spoke impatiently. " Why you 
Quakers do not rise against these people and give them 
blow for blow I know not." Hugh got up and walked 
to the window looking out over an old churchyard ad- 
joining, full of neglected graves, dry and dusty. He 
drew a long breath. 

" And do away with all the effect of our patient bear- 
ing of persecution ? " 

" Hath it any effect ? " asked Van. 

" So much so that a magistrate named Hide who hath 
put many of us in jail, sent for me yesterday to confess 
his error, and not only beg forgiveness, but say that 
should God spare his life he would so testify for us that 
many of our Friends should be released from prison." 

"And of course you promised him pardon from all 
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whom he had persecuted, and made the old sinner easy ? " 
Ted stopped his pacing and leaned on the back of a 
chair. 

" Why not, Ted ? We are none of us so perfect that we 
can condemn a fellow man. Only those who are without 
sin among us should cast a stone, according to Christ's 
saying. Did you ever think of the beauty of that scene, 
Ted ? Or how that poor woman, taken in the act of sin- 
ning, must have felt, when she stood shaking under the 
fear of a horrible death that according to the law awaited 
her, when she saw her accusers pass silently away, 
stricken by the Lord's words ? They left her alone with 
Christ, alone with the only one who could have cast a 
stone at her ; and in that moment she called Him * Lord '; 
it is presumable that she was converted then and there, 
or He would scarce have given her the word of admoni- 
tion and command, * Go and sin no more.' Except the 
Holy Spirit had taken possession of her being she could 
not fulfill that command, and Christ never commands im- 
possibilities. Ted, I'd rather leave sinners alone with 
Christ." 

" You are right as usual, Hugh. I will throw no more 
stones," said Teddy, soberly, " if I can remember. And 
now must I go and get off my riding gear. I'll see you 
anon." 

Hugh's thoughts upon Van's departure went far away 
to a sweet and shady garden wherein he fancied at this 
hour two maidens might be wandering. As he looked 
out the dull sun dropped behind the few stunted smoke 
dried trees in the dingy churchyard beneath his window. 
The graves were sunken and worn, a few sparrows twit- 
tered here and there, perching on the uneven iron fencing 
from which the paint scaled off. A spot more desolate 
could scarce be found, but Hugh was not there save in 
bodily presence. He saw, as always, the lilies, the climb- 
ing rose and honeysuckle ; he heard the whir and quiver 
of the great soft bee-birds, wheeling in and out from the 
jasmine vine full of faint sweet glimmering stars. A 
brilliant planet shone silver in the yellow west, and he 
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could smell the fragrance of the new cut hay as Thomas 
tossed it in the long clear twilight. Alas, for a lover's 
fancies ! Had he known what was passing in that peace- 
ful farmhouse of his dream he would not have leaned 
there so quietly. 

Patty and Polly had indeed been in the garden, and 
Polly had her hands full of the royally tinted honey-sweet 
wallflowers, as they returned to the house to an early tea. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pixley were gone to attend a meeting held 
at a closely neighbouring town, and would not be back 
till late, resting their horses at the house of a friend where 
they supped after the meeting. A shout from Thomas 
starded the girls, and looking towards the avenue they 
saw the old man hurrying towards them with all the 
speed of which he was capable ; hatless, breathless, wildly 
waving his arms, he ran till he stopped panting at the 
door-step. 

" Miss Patty, quick, run you and Miss Polly to the Hall 
to Madam Hereford. A travelling pedlar in the village 
who minds your mother and father well, says the meeting 
was set on by a raging lot of varlets and scattered, and 
though he is sure the master and mistress got away, young 
Whaley got wind of it and will have it they are in jail, 
and he's coming like a blast from hell up the avenue with 
a trio of his scoundrel fellows, swearing he'll have the 
saucy Quaker wench now, let who will hinder. Go, run 
for your life, dear mistress." Short of breath the old man 
stopped speaking, and faintly on the breeze came the 
sound of ribald shouts and laughter. Patty raised her 
calm face. 

" I am not afraid, Thomas. God can protect us. I 
shall stay here, I think." 

" It's tempting Providence, Miss Patty, dear ! " he ex- 
claimed, and Tatty now well on in years running out at 
the sound of Thomas' voice, wrung her hands. 

" Gro, dear hearts ; what can such old folks as Thomas 
and myself do to save your sweet pates from these blas- 
phemous carls ? If the master was here they would never 
dare touch a hair of your heads. But, oh, just hear the 
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bellowing churls ! Quick, get away through the cherry 
orchard and FU lock the gate and hide the key ! " But 
Patty stood still, and Polly looked eagerly from her to 
the excited frightened faces of the two servants. Thomas 
kid his roughened hand on the slender arm of his young 
mistress. 

" God o' mercy protect ye if Whaley, mad drunk as he 
is, finds ye here. Miss Polly, do 'e get her to run ! " the 
tears stood in the man's eyes. 

" Say you're feared, darlinV' whispered Tatty in Polly's 
ear, « an' she'll go ! " Polly, brave when there was any 
need, yet lacking the spirit of the martyr and not feeling 
the innocent indignation that half-unconsciously prompted 
Patty to remain, took her sister's hand. 

" Patty, dear Patty, do come. We can do no good by 
staying." 

" Where is thy trust, Polly ? We have no reason to 



run." 



** There is a very good reason coming as fast as it can 
up the avenue. Come, come quick," answered Polly, 
really not alarmed herself, for danger was to her as a 
thunder-storm is to some wild bird ; it aroused, excited ; 
her impulse was to fling herself in the face of it. Still 
Patty paused. Tatty, distressed beyond measure, threw 
her apron over her head. 

"The saints preserve us if ye flee not that blatant 
knave Whaley, deep in his cups as he is ! Thomas, man, 
get the master's good oak stick and let not thy feet lag. 
I see them, the villains, through the trees ! " 

" He'll not get at Miss Patty save over my dead body," 
cried Thomas, hurrying into the house. In spite of the 
extreme disagreeableness of the situation, Polly almost 
laughed. Tatty brought her face out again from behind 
her apron, and once more frantically urged Polly to pre- 
vail on Patty to go. 

" Oh, why is it ye will be stayin' ! They're here in a 
minute. Keep us and save us; there's three of them." 

In truth three jeering, mocking men could be seen 
through the quiet beeches, coming up at a good pace. 
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Half in real panic, half to please Tatty, Polly again seized 
Patty's hand, exclaiming, 

" Hugh said you were not to meet Whaley. Come, 
Patty," and whirled the yielding maiden out of and round 
the house to the httle postern. Hugh's name had loos- 
ened Patty's feet at last, and once roused she kept pace 
with Polly's rapid flight. Oh, run, Polly, run ; and Patty, 
lag not behind, for Whaley has caught sight in the clear 
evening light of your white gowns fast flying ! Raising 
a drunken shout that paralyzed Tatty, hastily following 
her young mistresses, he makes straight for the gate into 
the cherry orchard, and reaching there as Tatty tries to 
lock it, flings the old woman ruthlessly on the ground. 
With one of his fellows close to heel, he follows fast un- 
der the leafy branches, only halting a second as Polly 
slams the gate opening onto Hereford Park square in his 
face. It latches, and bungling over the fastening he is 
detained a moment ; then dashing through is confronted 
by Dick Hereford and Roy Walgrave taking an evening 
stroll across the lawn and looking utterly surprised as the 
flying girls pass. 

" Ho there, stop, my fine fellow ! " exclaims the future 
master of the Hereford acres. " What seek you in such 
haste at this hour, when all should enjoy rest? " 

" Blank your rest. Let me pass, confound you ! Let 
me pass, I say ! I do but ask a few words with Mistress 
Pixley." But a broad shouldered figure stopped him. 

** By my word, but your condition is scarce that in 
which to exchange words with a lady, even should you 
catch her ! You were better at home, and your com- 
panion, too," said Dick Hereford, looking narrowly at 
Whaley. 

" My condition is as good as your own ! Plenty good 
enough for a Quaker jade who flouts me at every turn. 
I wish her no ill. Let me pass. I will have speech with 
her." 

•* Assuredly you will not," said Dick, glancing over his 
shoulder to where the two girls stood panting in the deep 
shade of a low branched oak not far away. Walgrave^ 
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slight of figure, easy of carriage, switching a light cane in 
one hand, was sauntering slowly up and down the grass be- 
tween Dick and the two maidens. The years that had 
broadened Dick Hereford into a stately gentleman had 
also done much for Roy Walgrave ; his sneer was gone, a 
certain gay courtesy that became him well, howbeit a 
little cynical, sat upon his meeting brows and curled his 
lips. He and Dick were close friends. 

Time had also softened much that once offended, and 
Hugh was almost reinstated in his brother's affection, in 
which the fair Quakeress, though Dick saw her infre- 
quently, had considerable share ; and so it happened that 
he was quite ready to protect her, though any frightened 
woman would have been safe in his care. 

Whaley stood still. Red, blear eyed, his chest heav- 
ing as much with rage as running, maddened by drink, 
furious at seeing his prey escape out of reach just as he 
laid hold of it, he made a desperate effort to pass, but 
was quietly foiled, and again stopped frenzied with 
passion. 

" Marry, now, Whaley, get you home ; your cups have 
been too many ; and I know of old. Mistress Pixley doth 
not favour you. Certes, as a man of honour, you will not 
force yourself on a girl." 

" Come home, Whaley," said his companion. " The 
game is up. Come." Had Whaley been one shade less 
drunk he would never have tried to do what, enraged by 
Dick's words, he then did. Taking a step back he hurled 
his unwieldy body forward upon the young squire with 
the rage of a mad bull. Patty grasped Polly's hand 
tightly. Dick had been watching closely, prepared for 
the act of a drunken man, and Walgrave's careless 
saunter had taken him with a few swift steps close to 
his friend's side. As Whaley charged, Dick stepped 
aside and, stumbling, the furious man fell prone on the 
grass. Ere he could rise, Walgrave's slender cane was 
falling in quick stinging blows ; lashing here, curling 
there, biting this tender part, cutting that sensitive place, 
mercilessly scourging the fallen writhing wretch as he 
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rolled and twisted to avoid that swift untiring arm. At 
last he paused. 

" There, get up," pushing him with his foot. " Hath 
had enough ? I can give you more. Canst get home ? 
Perchance your friend can assist you. Pah ! " With a 
strong expression of disgust Walgrave watched Whaley 
slowly get to his feet, and met carelessly the venomous 
look given him by the beaten wretch. 

" This will be repaid," he hissed ; " either to you or 
Mistress Pixley, this will be repaid." 

" Will it ? " said Walgrave, negligently. ** For myself 
I have no fear, but you had better not meddle with Mis- 
tress Pixley. Good-night," and Walgrave turned on his 
heel. 

" Now, Whaley, listen," said Dick Hereford. " You 
are sober enough now to understand. You have in- 
curred a heavy penalty for assaulting a man on his own 
land. . My father hath power to displace the magistrate 
in the village, and your father would thank you not for 
that. As long as you were under liquor and have been 
pretty severely chastised, I will take no more action ; but 
see you never again set foot on our land or Mr. Pixley's ! 
Now go." 

Sullenly, like the thrashed hound that he was, the 
worthy son of a worthy magistrate went his way. Not 
to forget the vowed vengeance, as a few years later 
showed. 

" He'll be fairly stiff to-morrow," remarked Walgrave, 
joining with Dick the two girls still standing under the 
great oak. 

" Doubtless," responded Hereford. " You looked as if 
you enjoyed that, Roy." 

" I believe I did," said Roy, laughing ; " Though he 
was scarce worth the effort." 

" Was it an effort ? " asked Polly, excited beyond ex- 
pression. " It looked so easy. May I see your 
cane)" 

" Polly, dear," said Patty softly, " Mr. Walgrave is 
almost a stranger " He bowed low. 
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" Pardon me. Mistress Polly and I are old friends, and 
I long to renew the acquaintance. May I not? " 

** We thank you for your courtesy, and yours, Squire 
Hereford, so freely offered to-night," said Patty. " We 
had been in an evil plight, had it not been for your ready 
protection. Now may we wish you good-night. Think 
you 'tis safe to return ? " 

" Quite safe, dear mistress," said Dick Hereford. " That 
scamp, I wot, will trouble you no more. We will see 
you home. Tis but a step. Ah, here comes Mr. Pixley." 
Surprised, and overjoyed by the assurance of her father's 
safe return, Patty went quickly to his side, and then made 
a brief explanation partly to him, partly to her rescuers 
of the strange invasion that had caused herself and Polly 
to seek refuge in the park. 

" We were going for safety to Madam Hereford " 

said Patty. 

" But would scarce have reached her," put in Polly. 

" Had not Mr. Whaley met in Dick a better man than 
himself, to the varlet's surprise," said Walgrave, bowing to 
Mr. Pixley. 

" You have laid me under unspeakable obligation " 

" 'Twas nought but a pleasure," replied Dick Hereford, 
courteously interrupting Walter Pixley. " Pray say no 
more about it. Mistress Pixley hath ever our warm 
affection and respect ; and it giveth me pleasure in any 
wise to prove it. I trow Whaley will not dare force him- 
self on her again." 

" That is a thing we cannot forecast, unfortunately ; we 
seem unable to protect our families even upon our own 
premises," replied Walter Pixley, caressingly drawing 
Patty's hand through his arm. 

" And yet, father," said Patty, with a bright smile, " we 
were protected, and by good knights." 

" Thou puttest my trust to shame, child," her father 
answered. " And now, good-night, with our renewed 
thanks." The long twilight had fallen into night as 
Walter Pixley turned home with his two daughters, but 
a full moon hung high in the east, penetrating every 
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nook and corner with soft light, as full of melody in 
its way as a nightingale that was making her first faint 
notes audible in the deeper woods. 

" Not going, Dick ? " said Walgrave. " Who would 
turn to sleep such a night as this ? What a distracting 
beauty your Polly hath become ! Where does she get 
such grace and features ? There would seem something 
of the court in her air." 

" There is naught rustic about Polly, as you say, Roy ; 
but where she getteth it, is beyond my ken. Nature 
hath placed in her by some odd freak the making of a 
grand dame. A dark beauty and full of fire withal ; but 
rather would I risk life with Mistress Patty. Good-night ; 
so you prefer to stay mooning here, I'll leave you." 

" Your brother is of your way of thinking, Dick," re- 
plied Roy ; ** which is perhaps fortunate. A lily matcheth 
Mistress Patty in gracious calm, but give me the scarlet 
and fiery cardinal flower. Does that young Grey frequent 
these quiet country lanes ? " 

" He ever had a taste for rural scenes " laughed 

Dick, " and lasses. Beware how you burn incense be- 
fore his shrine, Roy." 

" So he hath a liking for rural lasses. Mistress Polly 
would have scant attraction for him," responded Wal- 
grave with a shrug. " Rarely have I seen such easy 
poise, free, not forward, gay, yet gentle, brave, yet 
sweet." 

" Hoots, man, cease your vapourings and seek another 
goddess, sleep by name. Leave Polly alone. You ever 
take sudden fancies. Will you come? No? Good- 
night then." 

" Good-night, insensate clod. Leave me to moonlit 
dreams." 
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MOONUGHT SEARCHES 

HAT a night!" exclaimed Walgrave, lean- 
ing against the oak which had sheltered the 
Mistress Pixley. " To think of sleep 'twould 
be a shame I Who would rather not see 
this moon laying its silver on the hawthorn's blossoms ! 
How sweet they are ! 'Twould be a very dullard who 
could crave sleep. A grateful change it is from the blaze 
and heat of the court, yet one perchance would weary of 
it sooner. A country life might become unutterable 
dullness lacking the spur of wine and play." 

Presently the click of a latch softly raised caught his 
attention ; and he was amazed to see a figure clad in 
white move slowly over the lawn towards him with head 
bent as though searching for something in the grass. A 
soft white scarf wound about the head of this gliding 
form was clasped in one hand, the other held her gown. 
Her loosened hair waved dark in the now brilliant moon- 
light. Nearer and nearer she came, still seeking intently 
about the thick soft sward, and not till she was nearly 
upon him leaning in the deep shade, did he speak. 

" Polly ! " a slight scream told how startled she was, 
and she turned as for flight. 

" Mistress Pixley, stay, oh do stay. It is only I. 
Royden Walgrave. Have you lost aught that you steal 
into a man's vision like a ghost from another world ? If 
so, can I aid you to find it ? " 

" I have lost my locket," was the prosaic and very di- 
rect response from the supposed ghost. The familiar 
voice had seemingly dissipated her alarm, and instead of 
being overwhelmed by confusion as Walgrave had rather 
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expected, she addressed him as composedly as she might 
her father. 

" I missed it when I came to go to bed," she went on, 
pushing the grass apart with the toe of her slipper ; " and 
the moon was so bright I thought I could find it without 
bothering anybody." 

"We will both search," said Walgrave, intensely 
amused at the " elder brother " way with which she 
treated him. He was used to seeing fair damsels flush 
and bridle beneath his caressing tones and devoted man- 
ner. Court belles had vied with each other to obtain a 
glance from under his black brows, and here was this 
young maiden talking to him as coolly as she might to 
her sister. 

" Do you think you dropped it here ? " he asked, 
stooping with her to part the grass near her hand. 

" Yes ; rU tell you why," said Polly, gazing at him 
consideringly. " I felt it jump as I ran from the cherry 
orchard, and as I remember about it now, I think I saw 
something fall when we stopped here ; but I was too 
much interested in watching Squire Hereford and that 
horrid carl to look what it was. The leaves and grass 
are so thick here I fear I shall never find it, and I loved it 
so," concluded Polly, mournfully. 

" We'll have it, e'en we hunt all night," replied Wal- 
grave, bending again with her to search in the close 
growing grass. " Were you terribly frightened by that 
man?" 

" How do people feel when they are frightened ? " said 
Polly, sitting down on the grass in order to see more 
closely into it, and looking up at him. " I think I wanted 
to laugh, and yet one did not wish him to get very near 
you. I was frightened for Patty; it was not me he 
wanted to tease. He would have taken no notice of me," 
digging in the grass again. 

"As if that were possible," ejaculated Walgrave. 
Polly glanced at him in a way that made him retreat to 
safer speech. " What size was your locket ? " he in- 
quired soberly. 
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" About so big," indicating with her fingers a disk 
an inch and a half across ; ** and it was on a little 
chain." 

" What made you so fond of it ? " he asked, further, 
wishing to make her look up again. He was standing 
very close. 

•« I suppose I was used to it," she said slowly. " I have 
worn it always. It was pretty, not especially handsome 
and of no great price ; but people get fond of things they 
have always with them, and see every day." 

" Do they ? " said Walgrave. " I get fond of things 
or people I've seen only a very few times. Sometimes I 
fall fathoms deep in love with a maiden I have only seen 
once for years." 

" Do you ? " responded Polly, indifferently, getting up 
easily from her position on the grass. " That is not 
very wise. I fear I must give it up. Til come and 
search in the morning." She wrapped her scarf more 
closely round her head, preparing to go. 

" Oh, wait a moment," he exclaimed. " We have not 
half searched yet. It must be here. It is such a perfect 
night ; do stay and listen to the nightingale a few min- 
utes." Polly lifted her head in the night breeze and lis- 
tened to the sweet, strong notes pouring from the deep 
shadows behind them. Walgrave continued turning over 
leaves and grasses with the tip of his cane, and glanced 
now and then at Polly standing erect and slim in the 
mellow moonlight. And yet Polly was hardly to be 
called slim. Somewhat under than over medium height, 
rounded rather than slender, with full rich curves and 
colouring, she was one to incite to feeling and action, 
more than to calm and steady, as did her sister Patty. 
Yet Polly could steady, too, and become a strong reliance 
in time of trouble and danger, as the future might show. 
Roy stopped searching and stood still. 

" Your cane did beautiful work this evening," she said, 
turning suddenly to him and smiling gayly. 

" It was only too honoured by its service for so fair a 
lady," returned Walgrave, more and more taken aback 
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by his companion's composure in the novel situa- 
tion. 

" We were your debtors," replied Polly. " And now I 
must go. My locket may be found by the gardeners. 
Thank you for the trouble you have taken to find it." 

" Trouble and Mistress Pixley belong not in the same 
breath," replied Walgrave; but Polly did not seem 
pleased by his air of gallantry, and met but coldly a 
glance of unconcealed admiration from his bold eyes to 
which the heavy crossing brows gave an almost sinister 
look. She turned away without speaking, going towards 
the gate. Walgrave walked beside her, trailing his cane 
through the grass. A sudden exclamation from him 
made Polly pause. On the tip of his cane swung the lost 
locket ! 

" Now have the gods befriended me ! " he cried. " I 
shall win your favour yet.'^ Polly smiled and held out 
her hand ; but he kept the trinket in his own. 

" The clasp is a trifle bent," he said. " I will straighten 
it and then claim the reward of my success by clasping it 
on the fair neck from whence it fell." But Polly grew 
grave. 

" Prithee, give it me," she said. " I can mend it at 
home. Let me take it and owe you thanks." 

" Tis done. I claim reward. I will put it where it 
belongs," he said. 

** You will not," returned Polly, rearing her dark head 
till the scarf fell back, and looking him full in the face 
with dangerous eyes. Walgrave bowed his head as if in 
submission, and stepped close to her, the chain outheld 
in both hands. A minute and he had clasped it round 
and stolen a kiss from the white neck below the small 
ear, and almost as he did it, a firm, if soft, hand de- 
scended on his ear with such stunning energy, that his 
head rang. Before he recovered, the dealer of the blow 
was speeding across the lawn, gown in hand, and the gate 
latched behind her flying figure ere he quite knew what 
had occurred. Then he picked up his cane and laughed. 

'' She hath as strong a hand as quick," he soliloquized. 
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<< Doubtless I deserved such rebuke ; but the temptation 
was irresistible. I will make my peace to-morrow 
mom." 

Polly flung herself down on the old bench outside the 
kitchen door and wept, her hands over her burning 
cheeks. She felt equally vexed with herself and Wal- 
grave. That she had provoked his act by the doubtful po- 
sition of remaining with him at all, she knew, but still 
she felt outraged by what he had dared. 

" Van would never have done it," she said, sitting up 
and letting the cool air fan her flushed face. ** I might 
have talked to him all night and he would never have 
made me feel uncomfortable. This fellow did over and over 
again. Til no more of him. Polly, you are the biggest 
goose ever born ! You know you had no business to 
stay and talk, even if it is a bit dull here sometimes, when 
we see nobody from Twelfth night to Easter and from 
Easter to Twelfth night again. I've had my lesson, any- 
way. And so has he," a little laugh rippled out onto the 
stillness. " He looked as if he thought I would fall down 
and worship him. I suppose they may at court. Van 
sayeth he is much in favour there. Let him take his fine 
ways back to the city ; no more of them for me. No 
wonder father calls me a wild thing." 

The moon shone calmly into the old brown stoop 
where Polly sat. Sweet, strong odours from the corner 
of the garden nearest her, lavender, rue, thyme, rosemary, 
all the clean smelling herbs Tatty used, spread their per- 
fume on the night air. In the distance she still heard 
the nightingales. Large, soft-winged moths passed now 
and then, scarce more than a shadow here and away. 
Her thoughts went far to the great * metropolis where 
Hugh lived amid all the life and action Polly so longed 
for, how intensely only she herself knew. 

" If I had plenty of people to see and talk to I never 
would get into scrapes as I do now," she mused. *• I 
must do something, and one dare not go to the village. 
I would not have stayed to chat with that fine gentleman 
if I had not been just aching for a prank. He must have 
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thought me a girl he could take liberties with, fool that I 
was." Polly's cheeks grew hot again. Her self-respect 
had suffered a severe blow, yet perhaps she blamed her- 
self overduly. The usages of the time were free to 
excess, and high-born dames indulged in easy manners 
which yet did not always imply easy morals, and Polly's 
small escapade would have been little thought of save by 
those who were Quaker bred. It was a relief to think of 
Hugh in his religious surroundings in London, and yet 
there lurked danger. At Vandyke Grey's last visit, now 
several months ago, he spoke of the risk Hugh Hereford 
was perpetually incurring by his bold speaking in the 
gatherings attended by Friends. He was growing, Van 
said, to be a marked man. " And if he gets into prison 
again it may be years ere he obtaineth release," Van con- 
cluded, his head on his hand, a sombre fire in his gray 
eyes, " even if he is not done to death as some of your 
people have been ; " and Polly had said, " Could nothing 
be done to set him free ? " and all Van answered was to 
shake his head. " But we will hope and pray he will not 
be taken by these furious priests," said Van ; " and if he 
is, Polly, the king shall know no rest till he is pardoned 
out again." Polly wished she was in London to watch. 
Soft hoof falls broke Polly's train of thought, and a 
gentle neigh discovered her own pet pony stretching his 
head over the fence of the long paddock running up 
beside the garden from the barn. She went to him, gave 
him a few pats and hugs, and then entered the house, 
passing softly through the silent passages to her own 
room. The moonlight lay white across her bed, and 
Patty's gentle breathing reached her ear through the 
open door into the next chamber. 

" Oh, may no harm come to any of them," whispered 
the young girl. *• Why does this heavy foreboding hold 
me, I wonder ? I am a silly girl to be impatient of my 
quiet home." 
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AN ADVENTUROUS RIDE 

NO sign was apparent of either maiden the next 
morning when Walgrave strolled to the big 
oak, and entered the cherry orchard. Farther 
than that he dared not go. All was still, 
fresh, and dewy, a perfect summer morning, but Roy 
missed the attraction of human society. There was, how- 
ever, no use in lingering, and he presently walked slowly 
back to where Dick Hereford waited breakfast. An hour 
later, Dick's business with his manager over, they were 
on their way to London. 

The young squire came to his paternal domains very 
frequently, both to see how matters went, and to visit his 
grandmother, for the little old lady stubbornly refused to 
live at her son's town house, much preferring the quiet of 
the country and the occupation which her plants and 
puppies provided. She had there faithful caretakers, and 
moreover, greatly enjoyed the constant visits of the Pix- 
ley family, especially when Hugh was with them. The 
old squire himself rarely went to his beautiful country 
place. Bound by his city interests, hindered by an occa- 
sional twinge of rheumatism and sorely though silently 
missing Hugh, he seemed to grow old before his time, 
and Mrs. Hereford (outside of himself) was absorbed in 
her social duties and married daughters. Thus it was 
that Patty and Polly, and even sweet Rachel Pixley, now 
not in very strong health, considered Madam Hereford 
their especial charge ; and when Polly's youthful energies 
became too much for her to manage comfortably, an 
hour's talk with the lively, and withal practical, old lady, 
usually set her to rights. 

So the months rolled on till, about the year 1679, a 
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great event, namely a visit to London, broke the mo- 
notony of Polly's life. This was how it came about. 
Needing many and various things for her household, 

" Walter," said Rachel Pixley one morning, towards 
the last of May, " if thou dost think well of it, I would 
much like to pass a week with my old handmaiden who 
still dwelleth on London Bridge. There are many little 
matters concerning the girls' gowns and about the house 
that can nowhere be refreshed as well as in London. 
Eunice would give me a joyful welcome and a peaceful 
abiding-place, not but what dear Gudielma Penn hath 
said * at any time come to me,' but they are such persons 
of affairs, I could not feel as free ; and I deem London 
Bridge suiteth me best." 

"AH of which may be said in a word," responded 
Walter Pixley, merrily. " Thou wilt go to London. 
And now when will it be ? " His wife smiled. 

" Next Fifth day if thou canst spare the horses to take 
us to the post-town. We must engage seats at once in 
the coach." 

" Nearly a day's ride, is it ? " said Mr. Pixley. " Certes 
thou canst have the horses whenever thou likest. Wilt 
take Patty with thee ? " Rachel turned to her daughter. 

" Take Polly, dear mother," said Patty, answering her 
mother's look. " She doth so long to go and I care little 
for it. She will behave most discreetiy ; wilt thou not, 
dear ? " slipping her arm round Polly's waist. 

" When did I reach the age of discretion, Patty, do you 
think ? " replied Polly, laughing, and returning her sister's 
caress. " Being somewhere about twenty years of age I 
should have some touch of wisdom. But Hugh will wish 
you had come. How long do you intend to make Hugh 
wait, Patty ? " 

** I think I promised no longer than this summer, 
Polly," replied Patty, a lovely colour spreading over her 
face. 

" Oh, ho," said her father ; " now we behold the real 
import of the journey to London. Dost not want to 
choose thy things thyself, Patty ? " 
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" Mother's choosing quite contenteth me. She hath 
much more knowledge, and Polly will so love to go. It 
pleaseth me best to stay here with thee. Great cities are 
not overmuch to my liking," said Patty. 

*' Thou art of my mind there, dear," said her father ; 
" and, Rachel, I will attend thee and Polly to the posting 
station. 'Tis a scant five hours." 

But it so fell out that a Friend calling to see Walter 
Pixley about important business on the day of his wife's 
starting, Thomas was deputed to take Mrs. Pixley and 
Polly to the post-town. The May sunshine matched 
Polly's face as she waved a good-bye from the back of 
her pony, a stout little beast, in quite as good spirits as 
his mistress, and fully as able to take the miles to the 
coach town as Rachel Pixley's brown cob, or Thomas' 
old gray. 

" Bait at * The Plough and Harrow,' Thomas ; 'tis the 
best Ordinary in the town ; and let not any gay cavaliers 
of the road run away with the young mistress. The 
horses will be weary enough to come quietly home, I 
trow, else couldst thou scarce manage the three." 

"The nags will do well enough, master," replied 
Thomas. " So I let Rowly and Fan loose, they would 
come home by themselves." 

" ril bring you a lot of pretty whimsies, Patty, and a 
letter from Hugh. I have yours safe tucked away." 
Patty smiled and nodded ; she cared but little for dress, 
seeming to live in a higher world ; but Polly's pleasure 
pleased her. The saddle-bags were hung on Thomas' 
sturdy gray nag, and soon the riders passed out of sight. 
Pleasant were the deep lanes alternating with open fields 
through which they passed for the first part of the ride. 
Hazel thickets, young oak copses from out of which shy 
rabbits would now and again scamper. Hawthorn hedges 
bordering sunken fences, wherein throstles and blackbirds 
sang. Tall ranks of crimson foxglove standing on top 
of the steep banks, and wild blue periwinkle making dim 
places in the grass. Riding was a delight, and Polly 
kept beside Mrs. Pixley's horse in deep content, turning 
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ever and anon to toss a bright word back to Thomas. 
The way widened, and they soon reached a broad hard 
road which ran along several miles farther before it joined 
the coaching route. Houses multiplied. Milkmen re- 
turning from their milk walks rattled past in spring carts. 
Pedlars were to be seen occasionally ; a life and motion 
much more animated than that ever apparent in their 
own little village advised them that they were nearing 
the larger town. A sound of many hoofs coming fast 
behind caused Thomas to turn around, and he drew closer 
to his mistress as a troop of fast riders came on at a 
sharp trot. 

"Tis the livery of Lord Courtenay," he remarked. 
" Most like the lord himself cometh and hath sent his 
outriders to prepare for him at the Ordinary." 

" Let them pass well on ahead of us, Thomas," said 
Rachel Pixley. " I would that they be all settled before 
we stop for our nooning." Ten or twelve liveried grooms 
rode noisily by, but five or more hung behind, and one 
began to jeer at the distinctive Quaker garb worn by 
Mistress Pixley, and the sober hued garments of old 
Thomas. The jibing words that, reaching their ears, 
made Polly flush, had no effect on Rachel Pixley who 
rode quietly on, till one saucy groom pulled rein close to 
Polly's side, and saying, 

" Come, fair lady, ride awhile with me," had nearly 
lifted her off* her pony. Thomas hastily put his horse 
between them and pushed him aside, when one of his 
fellows mockingly cried, 

" Foiled, Tim ? Wouldst let such an old dullard come 
atween thee and a sweet lass like that ? Try again, lad." 

" Try the old one," shouted another. " She mayhap 
is easier to catch." 

" Prithee, sir, let us alone," said Rachel Pixley, seriously 
annoyed. " We are but sober travellers and not worth 
your harassing. Go on your way and leave us in peace." 

" Sober you may be, but the young dame is passing 
pretty. Why should she object to riding pillion awhile 
till I hold converse with her?" scoffingly rejoined the 
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one they called Tim. " Quakers should not be par- 
ticular." A quick turn of his horse brought him to the 
other side of Polly, and he had in another minute made 
good his words and dragged her off, when suddenly she 
caused her pony to rear and turn till his forefeet almost 
struck the groom's flank. 

" Marry, now, she can ride," quoth one of the men, 
joining in the hoot and chase as our three friends urged 
their horses forward. 

" Whose livery didst tho.u say it was, Thomas ? " asked 
Madam Pixley, as they had a minute's advance. 

" Lord Courtenay , ma'am. Father to the young gentle- 
man they call Walgrave. I've seen him at the Hall, him 
with the black brows." 

" Perchance we had best draw to one side and wait the 
lord's approach," his mistress said. " He would surely 
restrain his grooms ; they seem a boisterous set." 

" 'Deed, ma'am, Uiey do ; and here come two bent on 
mischief I'll be bound. Miss Polly, ride close to me." 
But two of the insolent fellows strongly urged their 
horses between the old man and his young mistress, 
pushing her towards the fence. Flushed and indignant, 
sitting erect on her horse, parted from her mother and 
Thomas by the grinning grooms, Polly looked the im- 
personation of outraged maidenhood, and her flashing 
eyes held the jeering men somewhat at bay. Thomas 
once more tried, but vainly, to urge his old gray in 
between them. Rowly was not used to such rencontres, 
and obeyed but slowly. Rachel Pixley spoke again. 

" Indeed this is most unwarranted behaviour on the 
highroad. Have a care lest you bring down a merited 
punishment. I shall report to the nearest magistrate." 
A derisive laugh was the sole reply from the rough mob, 
and had not at that moment a fresh group of riders 
appeared around a corner of the road galloping at full 
speed, much annoyance if not actual rough handling 
might have come to Polly. A gentleman on a big 
chestnut steed rode right into the knot of tangled eques- 
trians before him. 
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** What coil is this ? " he cried sharply. " You lazy 
fellows have but scant work to do, so you pause to harass 
quiet travellers. Get out and get on." 

He spoke as recognizing no one in particular, angered 
only because his men were caught idling; but an ex- 
clamation from Polly made him look round an instant ; 
with quick comprehension the long lashed riding whip 
used by many at that time flew out over the heads of his 
henchmen. Cutting, hissing, twisting round their shoul- 
ders, whirling over their heads as they bowed and 
dodged hither and thither to avoid his flying lash, at once 
the crest-fallen grooms huddled together in cowardly 
dismay. 

" They be only a lot of Quakers, master," spoke up 
one ; but his lips were cut by the whip ere his words 
were half out. Walgrave drove them down the road. 

«* Go on to the Ordinary," he thundered, and then rode 
back to the little group he had left, doffing his hat. 

" By my soul, Madam Pixley, but I'm sorry this hath 
occurred. No words can express my regret at your an- 
noyance. Mistress Polly, I am on my knees in the dust 
to you. Not one of the varlets shall wear my livery a 
day longer." 

" Perchance their manners are different from their 
master's only in degree," spoke exasperated Polly, whose 
wrath at her handling in her last interview with him was 
not forgotten. Walgrave's dark cheek momentarily red- 
dened, but from under his brows shot a ray of laughter 
that did not tend to allay Polly's anger. 

" May I escort you to the inn, madam ; for there I 
suppose you intend to dine ? My men shall make ready 
for you before we are waited upon. I travel with my 
own steward." 

" There is no need for that, though we appreciate the 
courtesy ; the usual fare of the Ordinary will suit us. We 
go but quietly. Let me say how we appreciate thy 
prompt interference on our behalf." 

" I can only regret the need," responded Walgrave ; 
then to his companions, " Channing, Hallack, ride on, 
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will you ? and kindly dispense with my company for a 
while. I have met some ladies I would fain protect. 
We will meet anon at * The Plough and Harrow.' " 
Then pressing his horse near to Polly's side he spoke 
low. 

" At last is given me the chance I have long wished 
for, to humbly beg your pardon for the rash act into 
which I was betrayed at our last interview. Your words 
prove you have not forgotten. I have only regretted 
oflfending you but once, and that always. Grant forgive- 
ness and end my pain!" Polly could have bitten her 
tongue out for her slip. Why should she have remem- 
bered? 

" Do you regret offending me, or your own act ? " she 
asked. 

" Put it your own way," he answered, another silent 
laugh in his eyes ; " but pardon, grant me pardon." 

" In view of what you have done to-day, I may — if 
your behaviour warrants it — forgive you. It was partly 
my own fault," said Polly, frank and direct as usual. He 
bowed low in his saddle and rode forward a little to join 
the older lady who had been speaking to Thomas about 
their arrangements at the Ordinary. Scarce another 
word did Walgrave exchange with Polly, but devoted 
himself to seeing that everything was comfortable for the 
travellers till he put them into the big coach and saw 
Thomas ride off homeward with the three horses. 
Then, his hand on the coach door, 

" I shall see you in London," he said. " I know Lon- 
don Bridge well." His ready politeness had partly won 
Polly over and pleased her mother, and the l«ttter did not 
forbid his assurance that he meant to see them again 
very shortly; but his last glance somewhat disquieted 
Polly. 
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LONDON BRIDGE 

REACHING London with two stops over night on 
the way at pleasant hostelries, Mrs. Pixley and 
Polly left the coach at an exchange some blocks 
away from London Bridge, and after making ar- 
rangements to have their mail brought on after them, went 
on foot in the soft light of a May afternoon, to seek the 
house where Eunice lived. Polly looked about for the 
river, but no water could she see, and the narrow way 
was crowded with men, horses, wagons, and even a flock 
of sheep pushing along between various stalls in the open 
air upon which were set all manner of small merchandise. 
Soon they reached and passed under a big gateway with 
portcullis teeth grinning overhead. Still Polly could see 
no water, and marvelled much where lay the river 
Thames. Presently, however, crossing a drawbridge 
which lay between the bridge and the big gateway they 
caCight a glimpse of the river gleaming bright in the after- 
noon sun. 

" One would be slow to name this a bridge," Polly said. 
*• It seems to me just like an ugly narrow street. It 
can't be more than twelve feet across, think you, 
mother ? " 

" Not much indeed, Polly," said her mother ; " and I 
marvel not at thy notion of it. But once in Eunice's 
pleasant house and belike *thou wilt change thy mind ; " 
for Polly's face betokened disappointment in her first view 
of London. Coming ere long to a confectioner's, whose 
large clean shop windows set out inside and filled with 
cakes of many kinds showed him to be well to do, our 
travellers walked in at the open door. A woman of 
comely face and somewhat stoutish figure dressed in a 
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neat calamanco gown was counting out change and did 
not at once look up ; but when she did it were hard to 
express the look of rapturous welcome that overspread 
her delighted countenance. 

" My dear, dear mistress," she cried. " And Miss Polly, 
too ; 'tis an hour I've been looking for you and to think 
you just walked in on me unaware at the last. Come 
right up-stairs to your room ; it hath been ready a week 
and more. Your luggage ? Ah, here it is ; carry it right 
up, son, and follow me. No one knows, dear mistress, 
the joy it is to see you beneath my roof once more ; and 
how are the master and sweet Mistress Martha ? " So 
talking and smiling she led them through the shop, which 
lay level with the street, and up three steps at the back 
into a pleasant sitting-room overlooking the Thames. 
Then up a steep little winding staircase into two quaint 
rooms on the second floor. 

" I put Miss Polly, being young, at the back, ma'am," 
she said, " for the room is a little dampish by reason of 
the water so close. Canst sleep, dear mistress, think 
you, listening to the noise of the street ? " 

" Indeed yes, thank thee, Eunice ; I have never lacked 
power to sleep. I shall rest especially well to-night, for 
our journey hath been long and tiresome. The coach 
was not over-comfortable, and I grow older," said Rachel 
Pixley. 

** Not a day older to my thinking," said Eunice, her 
eyes resting lovingly on Mrs. Pixley's serene counte- 
nance. " And now will I get you hot water and leave 
you to rest till supper time." 

'• Could any bedroom be prettier than this ? " ex- 
claimed Poll)^, leaning far ciut from the window of her 
room, which, overlapping the floor below, threw the 
window well out over the water. " Yours is very nice 
too," she continued, coming into the chamber assigned 
her mother. " It comes out as far over the street as 
mine does over the river." 

" They gain more room by reason of such building , 
indeed it is the only way," replied her mother. " If my 
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memory serves me, the kitchen is sunk below the shop at 
the back, under the large sitting-room or parlour, and that 
causeth the three steps up from the shop." 

" There seemeth still other rooms on top of this," said 
Polly leaning out as far as she dared, to look up. " A 
room with a latticed balcony, and round to the side is a 
kind of little outbuilding." 

" For the storeroom, probably, or maid, so Eunice 
keepeth one," said Mrs. Pixley. " She and her husband 
I know have prospered well." An hour or two later 
Eunice knocked on the door announcing supper ; and on 
descending the narrow stairs they found such a table laid 
in the airy sitting-room as would test their power of ap- 
petite to its length. A big basket of gillyflowers graced 
the centre of the board. Cold chicken, a ham and veal 
pie with flakiest crust, tea-buns, sweet cakes of many 
kinds, small currant cakes notably among them ; and for 
a side dish a large china bowl full of Mortreuse. Eunice 
was fluttering about, settling this dish, smoothing a ser- 
viette, placing a spoon straight. 

" What lovely flowers, Eunice," cried Polly. " Canst 
get such in London ? They match our own for colour 
and perfume." 

" The venders cry plenty of them about the streets, 
ma'am," replied Eunice, looking well pleased and prepar- 
ing to wait on her loved guests. " Bring the tea, Kitty, 
and see that the cozy is well on. I gave you supper a 
trifle early, ma'am, thinking you would be starved." 

" Is thy husband at home ? " asked Mrs. Pixley, par- 
taking with discretion of the dainties heaped before her. 
" Stay, Eunice, stay ; no more of the pie. Delicious as it 
is, thou must not make me ill." 

" Now it will not hurt you, dear mistress," said Eunice, 
laughing. " No, more's the pity he should miss your 
visit ; but his father hath just died, and they sent for hus- 
band to go and settle the estate. His father liveth at 

B and it may take a fortnight or more. Would you 

could stay till his return I Mayhap, ma'am, you could, 
and let Miss Polly here see London?" She spoke 
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eagerly. " My little maid is a right trusty little thing, 
well advised in everything about the business, and I can 
spare an hour now and then if the young lady would not 
mind going about with me." 

" Only too glad will I be, dear Eunice, to have you 
as guide and caretaker," replied Polly, well pleased. 
" Mother will not want to go all the time, and I shall. 
There is so much to see in such a short stay." 

** A week doth hold a great many hours, Polly," said 
her mother. " And now, Eunice, I will indite a letter to 
Walter Pixley. Thy good meal hath wonderfully re- 
freshed me." Seated at a table by one window Rachel 
Pixley wrote her letter, while Polly leaned out of the 
other, absorbed in the scenes about her. Far below the 
Thames trembled in silver light. Water-men broke the 
ripples with their oars, and kept time to the stroke with 
an old song that Eunice called " Heave oh, run below." 
Heavy barges plied up and down ; wherries darted hither 
and thither, interrupted now and again by a clumsy punt 
rolling along. The distant city spires gleamed in the 
setting sun. Below her little flowers grew and clung to 
the massive abutments of the bridge, and light vines 
swung their long green tendrils in the breeze. Polly's 
content was deep. In London at last ! She was so en- 
grossed in this new world that when Hugh Hereford's 
voice caught her ear in the room behind, she could scarce 
bring herself back to speak to him. He came to her 
window. 

*• Too busy for old friends, Polly ? " he asked, and hav- 
ing met her greeting, leaned out beside her a moment. 
" Wouldst like to come out for a walk, Polly ? There 
is plenty of daylight left. Indeed the sun doth not set 
for an hour. Mother sayeth she is tired and moreover 
would finish her letter to thy father. The carrier calls by 
times in the morning." 

** Like to go out ! Oh, Hugh, how good of you ! I 
will be ready in a trice. It is too delicious to be in Lon- 
don at last ! I have dreamed of it for years. But don't 
you wish I was Patty ? " 
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" Where shall we go ? " asked Hugh, as they started. 

"Is it far to St. Paul's?" asked Polly. "You 
have so described that to us, I feel as if I knew it al- 
ready." 

" 'Tis not so very distant, and you are a fast walker, 
Polly," said Hugh, laughing. " I can scarce keep up with 
you. Do I wish you were Patty ? Well, no, but Td like 
her here, too." 

" You know I have only a week in which to see all 
Londorf," she exclaimed. "Just think how I shall 
work ! " 

Leaving the bridge they passed Fish Monger's Hall, 
along King Street, and by Poultry Mansion, and then 
walking down Cheapside, reached the west side of the 
wondrous cathedral. However well rebuilt by Sir 
Christopher Wren, it never had charmed Hugh as much 
as before the great conflagration so indelibly fixed in his 
memory. To Polly it looked unspeakably grand, and in 
no way disappointing. Seating themselves on some great 
blocks of stone left by workmen who had been employed 
in repairing a part of the beautiful structure, they watched 
the exquisite effect of the departing sun whose oblique 
rays had quitted the columns of the portico, which looked 
cold and gray, while the roof and towers were still glitter- 
ing in Hght. In ten minutes more only the summit of the 
central tower caught the last reflection of the declining 
luminary. They watched the rosy gleam till it disap- 
peared, and intently observed the reverend pillars as their 
hue changed from gray to black, until at length each pin- 
nacle and buttress, each battlement and tower, were lost 
in one indistinct mass. Even then Polly could not bear 
to move until Hugh said, 

" Possibly the verger will let us inside. We will knock 
and ask." A good-natured looking old man answered 
their knock at a side door, and readily admitted them, 
going before with his lantern swinging in his hand. 

" 'Tis about the hour I go my rounds," he said. 
" Several times a night do I nlake the walk of the cathe- 
dral to see that no possible fire may lurk in an un- 
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suspected nook. Workmen are here renovating and 
cleaning, and ofttimes heating their dinners over a brazier, 
and there is danger of smoldering sparks." 

Hugh and Polly followed him to the chancel, which, by 
the dim light of the lantern held on high, they could 
make out but indistinctly, and then stood where they 
were till the old man should have made his rounds. The 
scene was most impressive, and Polly never forgot the 
awe which fell on her like a mantle. The long lines of 
ponderous pillars, the seemingly vast distance between 
the entrance door and the pulpit ; black shadows mass- 
ing themselves around and between the rows of columns 
with their heavy architraves, dark transepts stretching 
away on either side, their dusky depths thrown into still 
deeper shade by the feeble light of the lantern whose un- 
certain rays failed utterly to dissipate the gloom ; all this 
affected the sensitive girl in a way hardly to be described. 
She pictured it as Hugh had described years back full of 
melancholy sights and sounds, of wild revelry and des- 
perate agony of pain. She was not sorry when the 
verger, his round finished, came to let them out. Silently 
they followed down the dim aisles, nor spoke as he 
opened the heavy door; but on emerging from the 
obscure depths of the deep portico they made a simul- 
taneous exclamation. The moon was up in all her 
glorious fullness and flooded the magnificent old pile with 
yellow light ! 

" You will see nothing finer, Polly, though you live a 
thousand years," said Hugh, falling into his usual habit 
of mixing the so-called " World's language " with that of 
the Friends. As he was addressed, so he spoke. 

" I can well believe you," replied Polly, standing to 
gaze. " I must come here again and again." 

" Where next, Polly ? " Hugh asked, as at last she 
turned away. " I can give you an hour yet." 

" Oh, to the river," cried Polly. " Can we ? " 

" Queen's Hithe is tolerably close and hath a landing or 
stairs," said Hugh. " We will go there, and then home. 
You should see London from the top of St. Paul's early 
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in the morning, before all the chimneys begin to smoke. 
I know no more beautiful sight" 

" Would tlie old verger let me in ? " asked Polly. " Fll 
get Eunice to take me, or her little maid." 

" Doubtless he would for a small fee," replied Hugh. 
" This is our way, Polly." They crossed Carter Lane 
and Knightrider Street, and striking upper Thames Street 
were soon at Queen's Hithe Dock and stairs. 

" Don't tumble down the stairs in your haste to be 
near the water, Polly," said Hugh. " Moonlight is 
treacherous." 

How long Polly would have stood or sat on these old 
stairs no one could say. The lights on the river and 
barges, the rhythm of oars from small craft, the moon 
throwing the softest, clearest radiance over everything, the 
lapping of the water round the wharf, all fascinated her. 
At last Hugh said, 

*• Come, Polly, we must go ; you will be tired out." 

" Tired, oh ! " a deep drawn breath and lingering pause 
was interrupted by a long barge shooting into view from 
the shadowy river, and making for the landing where 
Hugh and Polly stood. A quick order and the boat 
came alongside, the captain stepping out, rope in hand, 
almost before she stopped. Broad-shouldered, fair-haired, 
even with the moonlight behind him Hugh and Polly rec- 
ognized the alert decided air. 

" Van," said Polly, clearly. His sudden start came near 
to causing a slip on the weed grown step. 

" Do you always spring in this way from watery sur- 
roundings ? " exclaimed Van. *• Almost were you the 
death of me by drowning once before and now you try it 
again." Polly laughed. 

" Your powers shall not be tried this time ; a ducking 
would have been the worst that could befall you with 
your crew at hand." 

" And a syren whistling me onto a rock." He gave 
his men orders to make the boat fast, and then turned to 
give hearty greeting to the two friends he was so delighted 
to meet. 
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" Hugh told me you were coming, and had I not been 
forced to attend to a bit of an affair for Harry, I should 
have called this evening." 

" And missed us," said Polly. " We have been at St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Oh, Van, how glorious it is. I'm 
going there with a little maid to see the sun rise to-mor- 
row. Hugh thinketh the old verger will let me in ? " 

" You were better off" with a more effective escort," re- 
marked Van. " I'll come take you. With you at my 
side I feel strong enough even to overcome a sleepy and 
refractory verger." So talking, they, by way of Canon 
Street, reached the bridge and were surprised at encoun- 
tering Walgrave a few steps from the confectioner's shop. 
On seeing them his close brows drew even lower, and he 
spoke to Polly with constraint, bowing carelessly to her 
company. 

" I am unfortunate in missing you. It is scarce wise, 
fair mistress, to go out so early on your arrival. You 
court fatigue." Polly was too happy to be at odds with 
any one and made gay reply. 

" So far from courting Fatigue, I know not even how 
he looks." Walgrave took her hand and bending over it 
said, 

" I will call again. When may I hope to see you ? " 

" I scarce know," said Polly ; " some evening ? " 

" Polly," said Van, as Walgrave's scarlet heels clicked 
down the street, ** have you seen that fellow lately ? He 
looked as though he owned you." 

" He doesn't," returned Polly, blithely ; " nobody does, 
but he helped us out of a nasty coil on our journey. 
I'll tell you all about it to-morrow. Be sure you're here 
early. I'll be ready." 

" By sun up, or before," replied Van. " Tell me what 
right Walgrave has to look at you that way ? " 

" None," returned Polly, vanishing into the house. 
Hugh ran his arm through Van's. 

" Don't bother, Teddy," he said. " Roy Walgrave is 
not the fellow to take Polly's fancy. She is just young 
and ready for any fun afloat." 
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" That's just the trouble," said Van ; " she does not 
know people, and Walgrave's a scamp. I don't mean 
that he would do any more than win a girl's heart and 
throw it over, but that's bad enough. He'll get her in a 
scrape if he can and she all unsuspecting." 

" Polly is true metal," said Hugh. ** And I think can 
be trusted." 

" Trusted ! " exclaimed Van. " Of course ; but she 
doesn't know. Her high spirits will carry her any 
distance into things she would perchance afterwards re- 
gret, and Wal. is just the fellow to take advantage." 
Hugh half smiled at the truth of Van's delineation. 
Polly would very hkely do exactly as he had said. 
Was this knowledge of her character on Van's part 
born of a deeper interest than mere friendship? Hugh 
hoped it was, for Van never seemed to care for ladies' 
society generally, being peculiarly what is termed " a 
man's man." The gay frequenters of the court disgusted 
him ; others did not attract ; for, as Van said, he had 
little time at home to make new acquaintances. What 
more likely than that the affection he had long felt for 
the gay whimsical child should deepen into a whole- 
some hearty love for the beautiful and spirited maiden ? 
He looked at Van from a new standpoint, and decided 
he was a man who could and would go in and win. There 
was a masterful air about him as he stepped along at 
Hugh's side, and the poise of his head showed no lack 
of decision. 

" Well, we part here, Ted ; good-night," said Hugh ; 
** and as to Polly, what are you going to do ? " 

" Something," was Ted's response. " Good-night." 



XXXIV 
OLD ST. PAUL'S AGAIN 

THE magnificent sight upon which Polly and 
Vandyke Grey looked the next morning from 
the top of St. Paul's Cathedral would have 
charmed even the most unenthusiastic. Their 
eyes ranged over a vast track of country bounded afar 
by the Surrey Hills. Coming back a little the sight 
dwelt first upon the twinkling river, obscured in some 
parts by a light haze, in others tinged with the ruddy 
beams of a newly risen sun. Even at this early hour 
various barges were moving to and fro, some deeply 
laden with farm produce for the early markets. In- 
numerable vessels of all shapes and sizes were moored 
to the river-banks. On the left they saw the tall houses 
built on either side of London Bridge, on the right the 
glistening stream swept away from Westminster. To 
the right also lay, on tihe opposite bank, the flat marshes 
of Lambeth, and nearer, flags could be discerned above 
the top of the surrounding habitations, which marked the 
old bull-baiting and bear-baiting establishments. Van 
watched his companion with interest as her delighted 
eyes ranged from spot to spot. 

" Now look this way, Polly ; to the east you have 
more of the city. All London seems spread out like a 
map." 

** It is more marvellous by far than I have painted it," 
exclaimed Polly, at last breaking the silence which had 
held her. " Such a crowding mass of houses, chimneys, 
gables, picturesque roofs ; ah, and how the sun lights up 
the spires ! What is that great pile over there ? " 

" The fortifications and keep of the Tower," Van 
answered. 

238 
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" Oh," said Polly. " The dark old Tower ! It looks 
cruel, as if glorying in the many sad and terrible deeds 
witnessed by its cold walls." 

" Don't think of them," said Van. " This view is 
splendid enough to put all sad visions away. You don't 
know how glad I am you brought me here at this early 
hour. It is just the time to see it, before the smoke 
issues from these countless chimneys and soils the air. 
Over here towards the north, Polly, lie Finsbury fields, 
just this side of that hilly ground; also Smithfield, 
Clerkenwell and the beautiful open country joining 
Grey's Inn Lane." 

" Smithfield is where they burn the martyrs, is it not ? " 
asked Polly. 

" You seem to drift to melancholy thoughts," said Van, 
laughing. " Whence this tinge of gloom that makes 
you look too Friday-faced for such a glorious morn- 
ing?" 

"Am I * Friday-faced'?" asked Polly, turning a very 
bright pair of eyes upon him. " I don't feel so, only 
overwhelmed with all I see. Mother, you know, hath 
talked of the martyrs, and she never spoke as if it were 
sorrowful ; saying all pain and gloom was swallowed up 
in a supreme joy." 

" Such are the accounts," said Van, gravely, " and 
doubtless such recompense is granted them ; but I want 
to see no one I love burned at the stake." 

" Nor I," answered Polly quickly. " Yet I sometimes 
think Patty would not shrink from such a test. There 
is a marvellous power and devotion under her calm way ; 
but, oh, she must never suffer like that ! " 

" Heaven forfend ! " exclaimed Van, struck by the in- 
tensity of Polly's manner. " What makes you even 
think of it ? " 

" Indeed I cannot tell you, except so many Friends do 
suffer. A feeling comes over me sometimes that hath a 
shadow of evil in it for her." 

" Chase it away ! " said Van. " Look over now to the 
west, many fine buildings are there; and see, we can 
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trace the Strand to Charing Cross. The beautiful 
structure from whence it took its name has, however, 
long since disappeared. That is Whitehall over there." 

" Where the king lives who persecutes, or allows to be 
persecuted, all our innocent Quakers ? " said Polly. 

" There you go again ! Polly, come away. Til show 
you no more an you have some gloomy tale to tell of 
each point of interest. Come down, come down, and 
fix your sad meditations on lower things ; firstly myself, 
and then breakfast." 

" Must we go ? " Polly said, laughing, but sighing too, 
as they descended through the fine old church. " It has 
been so exquisite. You can't imagine what a wonderful 
pleasure you have given me." 

" And that is enough pay for a far greater effort than 
getting up before the sun did. Come to one of these 
little stalls and get some milk." The milk at the Httle 
stall was fresh and sweet, the buns crusty and just from 
the oven. A boy went by calling " posies for sale," 
bearing a tray full of gay wild flowers. Blue bugloss, 
borage, bushy red mint and blue ragged robin. Van 
bought a bunch of the latter, and sticking one in his but- 
tonhole, gave the rest to Polly for a breast knot. 

" Now is it home again ? " said Polly. " Does business 
fix her talons into your unwilling mind ? I know you 
would rather stay with me and take me to the Parliament 
House." 

" That need scarce be said," replied Van. " But go I 
must. I'll see you soon again, and Polly," his manner 
became earnest, " whatever you do, don't let Walgrave 
take you out alone ! " Polly smiled at him from under 
her wide hat brim, a mischievous smile. 

" Think you mother would sanction such a proceeding ? 
'Tis only because we, you and I, are old friends that she 
lets me go with you." 

" Very well. Old friends are best," said Van, look- 
ing full into Polly's eyes. She gave gaze for gaze 
frankly. 

" Do you know," she said, " for such singularly light 
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eyes as you have, they can get the darkest It must 

be the pupils," interrupting herself; " and sometimes quite 
an ominous cloud oppresseth them." 

" Such close observation on your part is more than flat- 
tering," laughed Van. " Are there any more points you 
would like to criticise ? " 

" Your eyebrows have grown much darker than your 
hair and your chin is aggressive," replied Polly, joining in 
his laugh. " No, there is nothing else. You're pretty 
nice looking all in all." 

" And for that compliment Til thank you and go my 
way. Don't forget what I said about " 

" Oh, oh ! " exclaimed Polly, interrupting him. " Let 
that alone, an it please you. Mr. Walgrave is scarce 
likely to put himself out to come here, and what harm if 
he does ? " a little petulance betrayed itself in Polly's man- 
ner and Van's face clouded slightly. 

" There should be no harm," he answered gravely, turn- 
ing away. 

" Then think none," said Polly, brightly. " Thank you 
for a lovely morning and good-bye. Now mother dear," 
as Van walked quickly down the narrow street, " after a 
bite of breakfast I'm ready for shopping." 

" We have much to do," said Mrs. Pixley, looking over 
her long list, " and Friend Hockett insisteth on my com- 
ing to supper and passing the night. She does not name 
thee in her missive, Polly," reading the note again ; " and 
I scarce like to take another to her. She is old and feeble 
and it may be I shall never see her again. I would like 
to go." / 

" Eunice will take good care of me, mother," replied 
Polly. " Do not scant your visit ; and now for the 
shops ! " Many pretty dresses, mantles and scarfs did 
they buy, and Polly enjoyed her first London shopping 
as only a young girl can. Lunching in the city was also 
a delight, and then the chair hired to take Mrs. Pixley to 
her friend's and Polly home, was another new expe- 
rience. The chair and bearers paid and dismissed, Polly 
turned to the shop surprised to see the shutters up at so 
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early an hour. A card on the door explained. Eunice 
believing Polly to be away till late with Mrs. Pixley, had 
gone to see a friend to be back by ten of the clock. The 
little maid slept at her own home. 




XXXV 

A VERY VEXED MAIDEN 

OW/' mused Polly, "what am I to do?" 
The chair was out of sight ; not a soul did 
she know on the bridge. She sat down on a 
small bench under the window and meditated. 
" The maid has taken advantage of her mistress's absence 
and gone home early, or Eunice may have told her to 
go ? Mother must have forgotten to speak of my com- 
ing back," and in truth, her mind full to overflowing with 
other things, Mrs. Pixley had not remembered to tell 
Eunice all of their plans. The level sunshine still lin- 
gered on the old bridge buildings. Passers-by were be- 
coming fewer as the day's work was done. Various ap- 
prentice boys in their quaint gowns chattered together, 
hatless, as was the custom for apprentices. Polly looked 
up and down the bridge, well amused for a few minutes, 
yet a little anxious ; and then her eyes fixed themselves 
on a figure she knew approaching at rather a slow gait. 

" Walgrave, of course," said she. " Now what ? " She 
had told Van all about their encounter on the road, had 
also given him an account of their flight from Whaley 
and what Walgrave had done. Van had not withheld 
his approval of Roy's prompt actioin in both cases, but 
had spoken warning words which Polly knew would have 
been far more emphatic had she related to him the epi- 
sode of the locket. But Polly had told that to no one, 
being much ashamed of it. And now here he was and 
she was alone. 

" Can I make him go ? " she thought. But this proved 
impossible. Amused at, and sympathetic with the posi- 
tion in which he found her he suggested a row on the 
river. 

a43 
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" For," said he, " 'twill be hours ere your guardian re- 
turns, and you do not want to sit by this dusty street ; 
nor is it proper you should. I cannot take you to any 
place of amusement for people might make comment, and 
Madam Pixley would not approve. Do come." 

" It does seem the best thing to do," said Polly, a little 
reluctantly, " if you will promise to bring me back just 
when I say and row only up and down near by ? And 
then I can see when Eunice lights up the house." 

" Well spoken," said Walgrave. " It shall be precisely 
as you wish." The landing was near, and in a few min- 
utes Polly was going into raptures over the exquisite 
beauty of the scene around her. In the west the sinking 
sun made earth and sky beautiful with a pink and yellow 
splendour, tinging every tiny wave with crimson. In the 
east the moon sat regent over a sky of deepest blue, in- 
vested with a soft brilliancy which would diffuse itself 
over the whole scene as the last rosy glow should vanish 
away. Little lights sprang out across the bridge, and on 
every craft, small and large, afloat or at rest, small lanterns 
were run up. Walgrave rowed easily and well. 

" This boat is more a punt than a wherry," he said ; 
" so wide and clumsy, one can scarce get along." 

" Oh, please say naught derogatory of it," cried Polly 
letting the water run through her fingers. " It is all so 
unspeakably delightful ! I never was on the water before 
and everything is perfect." 

" If that includes your company," said Walgrave, 
laughing, ** I am more than content." He had been so 
impersonal, so resjjpctful in manner that Polly had not 
felt any uneasiness ; now, however, a twinge caught her 
and she remembered Van's words. Was she doing 
right ? 

" Are we not getting too far from home?" she asked. 
" See, the bridge is quite a length away." 

" The current is so powerful at the bridge," he an- 
swered, " that rowing is difficult ; you must not ask me 
to tire my arms out too soon, or we will have to sit in the 
street again." There was some truth in this, and Polly 
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let her remonstrances fall silent, chatting on to prevent 
any pauses ; for when such came Walgrave looked at her 
in a way that caused her cheeks to flush. 

" Please take me home," she said again presently, as he 
still kept rowing down the river. " It will be late by the 
time we get there, for we go back against the current." 

" We are not far from Cherry Garden Pier," Walgrave 
said glancing over his shoulder. ** There is a bun house 
there. We can get refreshment and return when we are 
ready. I warrant we can rouse your confectioner at any 
time to take you in. I care not if we float on in this 
moonlight all night." 

" But I care," said Polly. " Cherry Garden Pier must 
be far from London Bridge, for Mr. Grey's shipping lieth 
near at Fountain Dock." Walgrave gave a little shrug. 

." Doth it so, fair mistress ? I know naught about them. 
Traders are not in my line." 

" Traders ! " exclaimed Polly, indignant. " 'Tis said 
even the king makes ventures with them. But indeed I 
do want you to take me home." 

"And I do not want to take you home, dear lady," 
returned Walgrave. " Dame Fortune hath favoured me 
with a few hours alone with you ; I were a dolt indeed did 
I not take advantage of it ; " and having pulled the boat 
into a spot where the back water from an angle made a 
place of calm he let his oars swing free in the oar-locks, 
and stepping over sat down by Polly's side. He threw 
one arm around her, and words new to Polly fell on her 
ear as he pleaded a sudden and passionate love, but the 
flash of Polly's eyes as she turned towards him caused 
him to withdraw his arm, and a slight movement of her 
hand brought back a memory. 

" Wilt make me feel the weight of your hand again, 
my fair one," he laughed ; " an know you the result ? 
Your lips are very tempting and— near." 

" I know nothing," said Polly shortly, " except that 
you are breaking your promise." 

" A fault," replied he, " for which your loveliness is 
alone responsible. Give me a few hours." 
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Polly made no answer ; she saw what he did not, that 
their boat was drifting out again into the current, that in 
a minute if he did not soon notice they would be out in 
the full moonlight, and swinging down near other boats 
which were passing up and down, taking advantage for 
late errands of the moonlight now almost as bright as 
day. She would hail a boat and pay them to take her to 
the bridge, fearing strangers less than she did Roy 
Walgrave. Yet fear was not now her prevailing sensation, 
but an anger so hot she could scarce control herself. She 
sat still and her companion entirely deceived by her 
silence, yet a little puzzled, possessed himself of her hand 
and talked on in the same strain of love-making. 

" Boat ahoy ! help, help ! " suddenly rang out Polly's 
clear voice, as, now fairly in the current, they went 
rapidly down towards the middle of the river. Wal- 
grave's hand was at once crushed over her lips, but a 
boat following had heard her cry and at once changed 
its direction, coming towards them without lessening its 
speed. Walgrave sprang for his oars. 

" What made you do that ? " he said, angrily but low. 
" You will get us into a confounded scrape." 

" It seemed the only way," said Polly, coolly. " I'd 
tried everything else." 

" It is the very mischief of a coil," he muttered, pulling 
vigorously, " and seeming to run away only makes it 
worse. I'll stop and explain. Who would have dreamed 
of the girl doing such a thing ! " 

He rowed on slowly, waiting for the other boat and 
concocting a plausible explanation of Polly's cry ; but his 
words died on his lips as he recognized in the approach- 
ing three-oared boat the man holding the tiller. 

Bare-headed in the warm night air, the bright moon 
shone on the fair hair, and Walgrave knew he had to 
deal with the last man whom he would have chosen. 
Polly did not turn, for now that she heard the near click 
of the oars, a sudden tremor seized and held her motion- 
less. The pursuer did not pause till nearly on them, then 
a quick " back water " brought the larger wherry along- 
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side of the other boat and a hand on the thole pins held 
them together. Van's order was sharp. 

" Polly, step over. FU keep it steady." Stunned by 
amazement, Polly obeyed. 

** Mistress Pixley was unduly alarmed," began Wal- 
grave. " We were just coming home." 

" Give way," said Van, seeming not to hear what 
Walgrave was saying. ** To Old Swan Wharf ; we will 
not go to Fountain Dock to-night." Not another word 
did he say, save to ask Polly if she was comfortable, 
until they disembarked. 

Giving his last orders to the men. Van turned to 
Polly, who was shivering a little. 

" I will see you home," he said ; " and perhaps you can 
tell me somewhat about the extraordinary situation in 
which I found you." The extreme coldness of his voice 
and manner nettled Polly. 

" What difference doth it make to you ? " she said, 
though scarce able to conceal the shaking of her voice. 

" This much difference," said Van, " that I know 
enough of Roy Walgrave to think very badly of him 
and," slowly, " of any girl who would be willing to go so 
far from home with him in that way." 

" That I was not willing," said Polly, " was the reason 
I called for help." Her voice broke and she stopped short. 

" What made you go with him at all," demanded 
Van, " after all Td said only this morning ? " Again his 
cool masterful tone made Polly's anger rise. 

" You are determined to think ill of me," she answered 
in tones that strove to be as cold as his, but would shake, 
"so why should I answer?" Van looked at her in- 
tently, and noting the quiver that ran all over her girlish 
frame, drew her hand through his arm. 

" Now tell me," he said, less coldly. " I am sure he 
trapped you in some way. What I do not understand is 
how he ever had the chance." Polly wavered, began, 
stopped, and then taking her courage and her vexation 
too, in both hands, made a fresh start and told just how 
it had all come about Van listened gravely. 
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" Well," he said, " I don't see that you were very much 
to blame. Except I had warned you." 

" Would you have had us sit in the street all night ? " 
exclaimed Polly, hotly, but glad at heart to have the ex- 
planation over, even if Van had made her very angry. 

" Ten o'clock is not all night," replied Van, a sus- 
picion of laughter in his voice. Polly made no answer. 
•* Would you have been willing, as doubtless Roy would, 
to have sat there all night ? " 

•' No," said Polly, flashing again, and then shut her lips 
tight ; it was bad enough to be scolded, but still worse to 
be laughed at. She would stoop to no more explanations, 
though Van had rescued her from a most disagreeable 
scrape. In silence they reached the confectioner's and 
Eunice opened to their knock in great amazement, but at 
once, with many words of dismay, accepted Polly's 
explanation, " that she had not stayed with her mother," 
and, seeing Van follow Polly into the shop, betook her- 
self discreetly again to the bed from whence she had 
arisen to admit her guest. 

" You'll lock the door, Miss Polly, dear," she said ; and 
then to herself as she climbed the steep stairs to the third 
floor, " Now I wonder whatever is up ? That young 
gentleman do look powerful put out over something to 
be sure." 

" Will you sit down ? " said Polly, vainly trying to 
speak in her usual gay fashion, but she could not make it 
do. " I am very much indebted to you this evening for 
coming to my help," she added formally. 

" I was fortunate in being at hand," was Van's careless 
reply ; " but any one else would doubtless have served 
you just as well." Polly fell silent and bent her head, 
employing herself in building pyramids with some little 
pink mottoes left out on the counter. A faint smell of 
freshly baked cake pervaded the dark little shop whose 
obscurity was but dimly illuminated by the candle 
Eunice had left ; the darkness being made even more per- 
ceptible by reason of the mellow moonUght pouring into 
the large back room whose door stood open. The rush 
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of running water might be plainly heard as it flowed and 
swelled, a mighty current, against the massive buttresses 
of the ancient bridge. Now and again the clink of oars 
broke the silence that was beginning to bother Polly. 
Stealing a glance at Van she found his oddly Ught eyes 
fixed intently on her, but with no look that invited fur- 
ther acquaintance. The well, strongly built figure, lean- 
ing with folded arms against the counter impressed her as 
a stranger. Decidedly she had never seen Van in this 
mood before. 

" Polly/' he said, ** did that fellow make love to you?" 

" I — suppose so " was Polly's reply, drawing from 

her knowledge of Shakespeare. 

" Did he make any mention of marriage ? " The 
scarcely concealed sneer stung Polly like the prick of a 
bayonet. She half raised her head with a resentful move- 
ment, but gave no reply ; the feeling that she had been 
unwise still subdued her. 

" Did he kiss you ? " Polly looked up at last defiantly. 

" No ! By what possible right do you question " 

but the suppressed fire in Van's face sent her head down 
again. 

" By this right," said he, suddenly, " that I love you 
and would make you my wife. I tell you this that you 
may think things over. Will you ? " 

** Think things over ? " he had to stoop to catch her 
reply, so low was it. 

" No, or yes. What I meant was, will you be my 
wife ? You said yesterday that you belonged to nobody ; 
now I want you to belong to me." A long pause, during 
which the pyramids of pink mottoes tumbled down by 
reason of less firm handling. 

" I don't think," very slowly, " I belong to anybody 

yet that way, but I — will — think — ^things — over 

Will that do ? " she did not look up, 

"That will do for to-night. Now must I go?" he 
asked at last, when nothing else came. 

" I suppose you must," was the reply in a very soft 
voice. 
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" Polly." 

" Well," she said. 

" Give me something to take away with me as a 
guage." She picked up a motto and held it out without 
looking at him. Whether she knew what was on the lit- 
tle oval he could not tell, or whether it was taken at 
haphazard. 

" * It's a long lane that hath no turning/ " he read. 
" Very good. I'll be there when the lane turns. Good- 
night." Polly followed to lock the door. 

** Good-night and thank you again," she said, quietly 
letting Van kiss her hand. Then the key turned. 

** Tis a queer guage," quoth he, dropping the little 
pink sugar thing wrapped in silver paper into his vest 
pocket. " She hath not come to the turning yet. How 
soon can I bring her there ? At any rate she may think, 
will think, now." 

Polly listened to the last sound of his step down the 
deserted street ; then going to her room, leaned against 
the casement of her window, looking out on the shining 
moonlit water. The fragrance of flowers caught her at- 
tention ; it came from a little garden made where the roof 
of the next house sloped to meet Eunice's. A lame man 
living there had fenced and filled it with mignonette. In 
after years that odour always took Polly back to the 
River Thames. At last she went to bed. 
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IN the morning Polly told her mother about her 
evening adventures. Rachel Pixley left her pur- 
chases, over which she had been looking and took 
both Polly's hands in hers lovingly. No thought of 
blame came to her mind. 

" It was all my fault, Polly dear," she said. " So for- 
getful as I was ! Had Royden Walgrave been trustworthy, 
your plan of a row would truly have been the best thing. 
The street is but a poor place to sit. Thou didst well, 
my dear ; but we must manage things better again ; " so 
Polly was comforted. Of Van's concluding words she 
said nothing. 

Both Hugh and Van gave to their friends all the time 
they could spare during the short week of their stay. 
Van resumed his old manner to Polly so completely that 
the interview in the dim little shop seemed almost a 
dream. Yet was Van conscious of a slight, perchance 
unconscious, distance that enveloped the dark-haired 
maiden; a thin, almost imperceptible barrier that he 
could not cross, which if possible, rendered Polly even 
more attractive than before. Outwardly their light chafT 
and talk was the same, inwardly both recognized a change 
had passed upon them. Van's declaration had been the 
result of a sudden recognition of the character of his re- 
gard for Polly. A regard that probably might have 
peacefully held its accustomed place for a year or two 
longer had not another seen the gem he thought his own, 
and reached for it. That was not to be borne ; therefore, 
acting by intuition rather than intention, he at once de- 
fined his position, and as he said, set the maiden think- 
ing. For one of Polly's character this was not an unwise 
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course to take. It would steady her untamed impulses, 
and in a way lay a claim upon her thoughts. He could 
wait. 

Among the many sights of London to which Hugh 
and Van took Polly were the pastimes entered into on 
half holidays at Finsbury Fields. These Fields were open 
and pleasant in themselves, with plenty of windmills in 
full rotation in the neighbourhood, their many sails play- 
ing whitely against a deep blue sky. 

" What a crowd there is ! " exclaimed Polly, as they 
paused to watch. " All the apprentices in the town seem 
to have turned out." 

" A lithe and limber set they are too," said Hugh. 

" The best young fellows of the city come to practice 
with their long bows," remarked Van. " See them, 
Polly ! Over there, where the Archers' Butts are set up. 
Elevenscore yards is the distance given." 

" Numbers of grave and weighty citizens are also 
here," said Hugh, " to watch, encourage and applaud. I 
see several I know. Ted, it makes one want to take a 
turn, to see that wrestling and leaping." 

" Doesn't it?" replied Van. " I'd rather, though, cast 
the stone. Once, long ago, I was rather good at that." 

" Did you kick football ? " asked Polly. 

" Aye, many a time," Van answered ; ** and raced on 
horseback like those fellows yonder." The sun shone 
brightly, soft winds blew, venders passed about crying, 
" Cakes and suckets, who will buy ? " All seemed bent 
upon enjoying to the utmost the few hours given to 
merrymaking from the busy week-day avocations. 

" On St. Bartholomew's Day," Van told Polly, " the 
mayor, alderman and sheriffs, come to see the city officers 
wrestle with all comers at a set place in Clerkenwell, and 
several days afterwards to witness the shooting of the 
broad arrow." 

" Is it going to rain, think you ? " said Hugh, looking 
up. " That is rather a heavy cloud rising over the 
fields." 

" See the white windmill sails against it ! " exclaimed 
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Polly, gazing with admiration at the rapid rise of dark 
piled vapour. " Could anything be more effective ? 
They fairly dazzle ! " 

•* Doubtless, but here is the rain," cried Van. " Run ! " 
They scattered ; players, racers, all in various directions 
to seek shelter, and in a few minutes, the swift shower 
over, made their way home. The next day Mrs. Pixley 
and Polly, accompanied to the coach by both Van and 
Hugh, left London with more bundles than their mail 
could comfortably accommodate. 

" Hugh," said Polly, from the coach window, when they 
were securely packed in, " do not let the officers drag you 
to jail before you are married ! " Hugh smiled and half 
sighed. 

" Would it be better afterwards, Polly ? " he asked. " I 
wish we were married, and away to America.'* 

" Don't forget the turning of the lane, Polly," said Van, 
displacing Hugh from his position by the window, for the 
last good-bye. His eyes sought Polly's with a look that 
reminded her of the dim shop, a look that very much dis- 
composed her. Failing to find her usual ready answer 
she was thankful for the prompt start of the coach that 
took her from Van's merry, if disconcerting eyes. Amid 
much blowing of horns they rattled away. 

" That little bit of home sunshine is over," said Hugh, 
a bit disconsolately, walking with Van away from the 
coaching station. "I do not seem to see the next rift 
very near." 

" All your sunshine cometh to you ere a month or 
more hath passed, doth it not ? " asked Van. 

" So no clouds intervene," answered Hugh. " In June, 
Patty saith, and then I would take her to America. A 
place called New Jersey is well spoken of by those who 
have Ijeen there." 

" Mistress Polly will miss her sister sadly," said Van, 
'* so she remaineth behind." 

" Patty is one to be missed by every one ; Polly 
most of all, perchance, for she is her one young asso« 
ciate." 
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•« Do not forget as companion my unworthy self/' said 
Van gayly. 

" Have you been proposing yourself as Polly's com- 
panion?" asked Hugh, mischievously. "I noted an 
aside with her as the coach started out." 

" I always have been the fair maid's companion, guide, 
counsellor and friend," said Van, a trifle vexed at Hugh's 
chance shot. " What do you to-night, Hugh ? Come, 
have a row ; you bend too steadily over your books." 

" Were not George Fox to be at a meeting to-night, 
I'd take you up. 'Tis a perfect night for the river, but I 
want to go to this meeting. Belike many men of note 
will be there." 

" Have a care, Hugh, and do not forget you have an- 
other's happiness to watch over now. A pretty coil 
'twould be were you to be imprisoned another year. In 
such case I would have to act groom myself and get you 
married by proxy," said Van. 

" Your head runneth on such topics to-night, Van," said 
Hugh, laughing. 

" So should yours, you future Benedict," was Van's 
retort. " Now keep clear of danger if 'tis only for a 
month." 

'Twas a notable gathering that were met in a room off 
Old Pye Street at seven of the clock that evening. 
Entering by a heavy wooden door swung a step below 
the level of the street, the quiet faced men and women, 
assembling, passed down a narrow, ceiled entry crowded 
in between high buildings on either side, and gathered in 
a good sized room, built in back of these edifices. The 
only windows, two broad, low ones at the back of this 
room gave upon a little court which wound in and out 
among other dwellings, offices, and the Uke till it found 
egress on Orchard Street. A small door in the back of 
the room opened onto this court, thus making two exits 
to the place. The simple unpainted benches, cushioned 
in dull gray moreen, filled steadily as the Friends came 
together, and a large fair-haired man took his place in a 
low gallery facing the audience. Running his eye over 
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the congregation, George Fox, for it was he, beckoned to 
one among the men all sitting together on one side of 
the middle aisle, and a tall man, dark in appearance, went 
forward, taking his place by George Fox's side. Hugh 
knew him to be one Whitehead, a godly man of many 
wonderful experiences and deep knowledge in the min- 
istry. The Parliament was about this time very busy in 
London with enquiring into a plot against the king, 
carried on by the Papists, and since some ill-natured 
churchmen were very forward to place the Quakers 
among the plotters, George Fox put into words a decla- 
ration and brought it to submit to the approval of his 
friends at this present meeting. After a brief silence, 
broken by George Whitehead engaging in earnest vocal 
prayer, George Fox arose with brief introductory re- 
marks regarding his concern that Friends should be 
known to be free of all seditious plotting, and said he 
would, with Friends' permission, read the following dec- 
laration. 

" It is our principle and testimony to deny and re- 
nounce all plots and plotters against the king or any of 
his subjects ; for we have the spirit of Christ, by which 
we have the mind of Christ who came to save men's lives 
and not to destroy them, and we would have the king 
and all his subjects to be safe. Wherefore we do declare 
that we will endeavour to our power to save and defend 
him and them by discovering all plots and plotters which 
shall come to our knowledge that would destroy the 
king or his subjects : this we do sincerely ofTer unto you. 
But as to swearing and fighting, which in tenderness of 
conscience we cannot do, ye know that we have sufTered 
these many years for our conscientious refusal thereof. 
And now that the Lord hath brought you together we 
desire you to relieve us and free us from these sufferings, 
and that ye will not put upon us to do these things 
which we have suffered so much and so long already for 
not doing, for if you do, ye will make our sufferings and 
bonds stronger instead of relieving us." 

It may not be out of place to say here that several 
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such papers were written to all rulers and magistrates in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, to dissuade them from 
persecution for religion ; and that these labours were not 
wholly ineffectual is proven by the resolution passed by 
the House of Commons in the beginning of the year 
1606, to wit, 

" That it is the opinion of the house that persecution 
of Protestant dissenters upon the penal laws, is at the 
time grievous to the king's subjects ; a weakening of the 
Protestant interest, an encouragement to poverty and 
dangerous to the peace of the kingdom." (But although 
the House of Commons came to this resolution, yet it 
did not stop persecution, for as long as the laws, by 
virtue whereof they were persecuted, were not repealed, 
which could not be done without the concurrence of the 
House of Lords and the king, those that were malicious 
continued in their old way, which lasted yet three or 
four years.) The short pause that followed George Fox's 
reading was presently broken by first one and then an- 
other rising to express their full unity with both the 
subject matter and the wording of the document, and a 
hope was uttered that it might at once be forwarded to 
Parliament, then in sitting, for the Friends were ever 
anxious to testify their loyalty to the king in all points 
possible with the keeping of what they deemed allegiance 
to the higher law of God. To these higher laws, they 
were faithful through all suffering, and spoke out plainly 
about it. One woman Friend saying, in reply to a charge 
that the Quakers cared naught for breaking of the laws, 
that, " If the king would but frame his laws according to 
God's laws there would be no difficulty about Friends 
keeping them." This reply did not please the magis- 
trate, and the woman Friend was given a most unwhole- 
some cell wherein to stay. The sense of the meeting 
having been taken concerning the declaration, a com- 
mittee was appointed to take charge of and forward it 
to Parliament, and then after a short silence Fox rose 
and delivered one of his remarkable discourses. Ere he 
finished, the door leading to the Old Pye Street entrance 
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was violently opened and the room filled with soldiers. 
Those Friends nearest the small door at the back of the 
room made prompt use of it and n^any passed out, going 
quietly and swiftly through the narrow back court to 
freedom, but those nearest Old Pye Street were at the 
mercy of the lawless men, who were headed by a justice, 
John Merideth by name. He rushed furiously upon the 
Friends, calling to his insolent followers to ** secure the 
seditious rascals," and crying out that the more preachers 
they could capture the more fines they could collect. 
With such frenzy did this justice behave that he even 
drew his knife upon one woman standing close beside 
Hugh Hereford, who was among those now in the hands 
of the insulting adversaries. Hugh stretched out his 
hand and seized the arm of the justice, preventing his 
further assault. Upon this Merideth gave a great outcry 
though not a whit hurt, and several of his fellows run- 
ning to his assistance, Hugh was surrounded, his hands 
bound, and with a dozen or fifteen others dragged away 
to jail. Hot, filthy, pestilential, was the room into which 
Hugh was presently thrust with two other of his compan- 
ions. The noisome apartment was furthermore tenanted 
by three repulsive-looking men, who were engaged in 
the throwing of dice at a rickety table placed near one 
of two windows through which came the only supply of 
fresh air, if fresh that could be called, which blew in 
over a damp prison yard and a narrow blind alley, for 
the room was a corner one. Scanning their surround- 
ings the three Friends placed themselves as near the 
other window as they could get, and by the now fading 
daylight Hugh scribbled a few Hnes on the back of an 
envelope he drew from his pocket. Before it grew dark 
entirely, one of the jail attendants brought in what supper 
was allowed them, and Hugh regarding him thought he 
looked a fairly decent fellow. 

" Canst thou get this missive delivered for me to- 
night ? " he said. " I will pay thy price." The man 
looked him carelessly over and, deciding that money 
might perchance be made out of such a gentlemanly 
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looking prisoner, said he could. John Lowther, one of 
Hugh's companions, had also a note to send, and the 
man undertook them both. 

" If he be honest," said Lowther, " we shall have as- 
sistance by the morrow morn; at least better sleeping 
accommodations than these now here," looking at the 
torn and dirty pallets tossed in for their use. Southwick, 
the third Friend, said, 

" What chance, think you, have we for being released ? " 

" That altogether dependeth, I trow," said Hugh, " upon 
the judge before whom we are tried. So we are tried and 
not suffered to lie here for months or years before a 
hearing can be secured." 

" That is less likely to occur here than in a county 
prison," said Lowther. " In London there are more 
Friends to be gotten hold of who can bring pressure to 
bear upon the king." 

" We will put a very speedy pressure upon him," said 
Hugh. " Persecutions are like temptations, some had 
better be met, some had best be run away from. I do 
not feel called on to bear persecution of this fashion if I 
can get away. The apostles scattered under persecution, 
and went to preach elsewhere." 

" Thou speakest my mind," said Lowther. " Now, 
Friends, shall we engage in prayer and then take what 
sleep we can procure?" The other prisoners, already 
stretched on their pallets under one window, raised their 
heads inquiringly as, one after the other, three voices 
arose in vocal prayer and then joined in a grand old 
hymn, Hugh leading as his stronger voice asserted 
itself above the others. One prisoner nodded to the 
other. 

" Tis something new to hear that within these walls," 
he said. 

" Aye," was the response. " These fellows belike will 
not fight or disturb us as many might." 

" There is always something to be thankful for," re- 
marked Lowther, as he lay down, his coat serving for 
pillow; "and we may rejoice that our cell is a corner 
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room and hath a window on both sides ; also we shall 
not suffer from cold." 

" More like are we to suffer from heat," returned Hugh. 
" The night biddeth fair to be sultry." 

" A breeze may spring up," said Southwick. " Try to 
get some sleep if thou canst, Hereford. We must not 
disregard God's laws of health, and no one knows how 
long we may be here. Thou seemest more disturbed 
than an ordinary imprisonment might warrant. Sleep if 
thou canst." 

" I cannot sleep yet," said Hugh, sadly, touched by 
the note of sympathy in his friend's voice. " Things 
press heavily. I was to be married in a few weeks " 

•* God can bring even that to pass," was the bright re- 
joinder, as Hugh broke his words short, and extending 
themselves on their ragged mattresses two of the friends 
soon slept. Not so Hugh ; as far as space permitted he 
went slowly to and fro, forward and back again, between 
the windows. A little moon gave light that enabled him 
to avoid treading on the sleeping forms of the other in- 
mates of the room. Now he would pause at this window, 
now at that. The one under which his friends lay, as 
close as could be to obtain every breath of air, looked 
over a narrow court paved solidly across, upon the other 
side of which rose a high blank wall. A heavy damp- 
ness seemed to exhale from the slimy bricks upon which 
no sun ever lay, save perhaps a few rays early in the 
morning. Just now the moon cast a pale illumination 
into this alley, causing the dark passageway to appear al- 
most more dismal than if darkness had quite obscured it. 
A lean black cat stepped cautiously over the moist 
bricks and raising its head gave out a prolonged cry. 
Hugh left that window and paced back towards the other. 
The slumbering group here breathed loudly, and the air 
about them was fouler than at the window overlooking 
the court. A deep melancholy pervaded Hugh's mind ; 
but as it became unbearable a vision of a cross almost 
visibly sketched on the dark walls seemed to stand out 
before his eyes, and these words from above suggested 
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themselves distinctly in his ear, " He will send them a 
Saviour and a great one, and He shall deliver them." As 
though the message came direct from God, Hugh raised 
his head and Ustened ; but no other words fell on the si- 
lence. Calmed and comforted, peace and courage reen- 
tered Hugh's heart, and as he returned to the court win- 
dow once more he heard a step and a familiar whistle. 

" Ted," he said, speaking low through the high iron 
bars. 

" Oh, this is your corner, is it ? " replied Van. " I've 
been skulking about dirty courts and greasy alleys for 
the last half hour. 'Tis a wonder no one hath arrested 
and put me in with you. Of all vile places, Hugh, I 
think you select the worst." Hugh almost laughed. 

" Places in which my more than brother still continueth 
to seek me out. I wonder who else would ? " 

" Pshaw," said Van. " How long do you intend to 
stay there, Hugh ? I got your missive and came right 
up. 

" Is any one within hearing ? " asked Hugh. " I must 
not get you into trouble." 

" Nothing darkens this villainous hole save a few rats 
and myself. I did note a cat on his way out, sensible 
beast." 

" Would it put you about to get speech with George Fox 
to-morrow, Ted ? and advise him of our situation ? He 
hath considerable wit in these matters, and can perhaps 
devise a way to come at our release. He can be found 
at The Devonshire House, Bishop's Gate Street, without. 
There are rooms there and a meeting-house as well. 
I've no mind to stay here a day longer than I can avoid." 

" I'll see him," said Van. " I say, Hugh, couldn't you 
have kept out of this ? It may be fun tp you, old fellow, 
but it's death to us." Had the moon not crept away 
from the little court, Van might almost have seen a tear 
in Hugh's eye as he detected the sore trouble under Van's 
brusqueness. 

" Don't, Ted. God knoweth what is best and hath 
sent me a message of peace to-night. Though He slay 
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me, yet will I trust." Silence in the little alley answered 
him. 

" ril send you a decent bed to-morrow," said Van, 
presently. " 'Tis not likely you have one, and I'll see 
Mr. Fox, and you, too. The jailer, I fancy, will let me in. 
And now I must go, Hugh. Can I do aught else for 
you ? " 

" You have comforted me already, dear fellow," said 
Hugh. ** Don't worry overmuch, Ted. 'Twill all come 
right." 

" May be. I can't see much right in it," said Van, 
grimly. " But cheer up. The king shall know no rest 
till he lets you free." Van turned away. Passing under 
the gray prison walls and dim lantern that hung over the 
heavy barred doors, he went unnoticed by the drowsy 
sentinel walking to and fro, out into the wider streets 
where the air blew fresh ; but his heart was heavy and his 
head dropped as he thought over plans for Hugh's re- 
lease. How would Patty bear it ? He felt he could not 
tell her, making ready for her wedding there in the sweet 
green country, sewing in the sunny garden while golden 
armoured bees hummed in and out of the long white lily 
tubes. 

For days and weeks Hugh's friends worked through 
the long hot hours for his release, and that of his com- 
panions. The king was careless, the judges hard. 
Spotted fever broke out in the jail and Hugh Hereford 
and Thomas Southwick were among those who suc- 
cumbed. But we forestall. 
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AND what of Patty while her lover lay within the 
shadow of the gloomy prison? The contrast 
between her surroundings and those of Hugh 
that had made Vandyke Grey sick at heart, was 
undoubtedly great. Scarce could investitures have been 
more different. For more than a week after Hugh's in- 
carceration they had sent no word to the Pixleys, for the 
hope was strong of speedy release, and so Patty read and 
re-read the loving letter sent through Polly and gave 
much of her outward attention to the pieces of dry goods 
brought from London by her mother. June had opened 
clear and unusually warm, tempting to out-of-door 
occupation. Patty often took her work down to the 
shady garden seats (for she was putting much dainty 
stitchery onto collars and capes), and, while birds sang 
and bees hummed, her fingers flew and Hugh was in her 
thoughts. Polly rendered valuable assistance in these 
matters, for her touches were deft and her designs grace- 
ful, and she seemed as much interested as Patty in the 

preparations for the coming event. But 

" Patty,*' she said, one fair intensely hot morning as 
they sat at work under the cool dark yews, " what aileth 
me to-day I know not, but I cannot sit still. Til finish 
these cuffs by and by, but I must get a run over the hills. 
You will not mind, will you ? " Patty looked up smiling. 
" No, dear, go. Thou hast worked bravely, and it is 
tiresome for thee to sit still so long. Every stitch thou 
has set for me hath a loving thought in it." She looked 
at the strong young girl standing before her, carelessly 
graceful in her old attitude of hands clasped behind, and 
wondered at the growing beauty of Polly's face. Her 
dusky hair, rolled back and done in a loose knot behind, 
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suited the well-set head. A glint of sunshine shone in 
the large brown eyes, which to-day, however, for some 
reason wore an unwonted troubled expression. A run 
over the free fields would do her good. 

Since Polly's return from London she had been un- 
usually quiet, though recounting to Patty all the marvel- 
lous and interesting things she had seen, even speaking 
of her evening upon the river, but her talk was less merry 
and a silence would fall more often than of yore. 

" She is growing steadier," thought Patty, and was not 
ill pleased to note the change. 

** Patty," said Polly, suddenly, " are you glad to get 
married ? To leave all you love and go to be with one 
man alone ? " standing straight before Patty as she sewed. 

" I do not leave all I love, dearest," said Patty. «* One 
goeth with me. Thou knowest what the Scripture saith 
on the matter, Polly? But to be frank, I have felt 
lately as if a cloud was rising. What it meaneth I know 
not. While I feel no hindrance, or at least I think so, to 
the ultimate fulfillment of our hopes, there is not the free- 
dom I scarce know how to express it. Nothing but 

the word freedom doth express it, the glad, joyful going 
forth held in that word. This feeling is not with me." 

" Don't get the vapours, Patty," said Polly, lovingly ; 
" but come take a scamper with me. No ? Then I am 
away. I'm going to explore that woodland away over 
there. Long as I have lived that tempting forest remains 
to me almost unknown. Tatty used to say the little men 
in green lived there and danced at night around a certain 
low dark pond, whose banks sloped up on every side to 
arching pine woods." 

" But 'tis only at midnight they come out," replied 
Patty smiling at Polly's vagaries. " Thou must not stay 
that long." Polly waved her hand and ran down through 
the long sunny croft, jumping a sunken fence onto a still 
lower meadow, and disappeared up an opposite slope into 
a beech wood whose deep shade was a welcome relief 
from the overpowering radiance of the sun. Patty let 
her hands fall on her lap and looked out from the yew* 
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trees' shade onto the garden. The box borders, close- 
clipped, gave out their peculiar penetrating odour under 
the blazing sun. Lilies, scarlet, orange and white, stood 
motionless in tall array. Laburnums drooped and 
swayed in the intense heat, and the perfume of great 
climbing roses pervaded the air. Her thoughts were in 
London with Hugh. What was he doing these long hot 
days? 

Despite the heat Polly walked rapidly towards the 
wood. The grass felt cool to her feet, and she was glad 
to get away from the house into the green solitude. The 
beech wood she entered should rather have been called a 
coppice. The old beeches being cut down occasionally, 
long flexible stems grew out of the old roots, but they 
are like no other coppices. Polly had never seen the 
like, and the beauty of it all sent her into dreamland. 
Sitting down at the foot of one ancient beech so far 
spared by the axe, her eyes wandered through the wilder- 
ness of young beechen stems, perfectly free from under- 
wood, arching and intertwining overhead, and forming a 
thousand mazy paths covered by a natural trellis. The 
shining green leaves burst from the golden sheaths 
contrasted with the smooth silvery bark and shed a cool 
green light around, casting a thousand dancing shadows 
on the mossy flowery path. It was exquisite to the eye 
and pleasant to the tread : a fit haunt for wood-nymphs 
or the little men in green. Entranced by the strange 
flickering of light and shadow, the sweet earth smell and 
sudden flights of birds, Polly sat still quite a little space 
and then rose and wandered on, now admiring the wood- 
sorrel which sprang up amongst old roots, now picking the 
fragrant wood-roof, now trying to count the infinite va- 
rieties of woodland moss, and now getting her feet en- 
tangled in the rich trails of white-veined ivy which crept, 
wreathing and interlaced, over .the ground. She walked 
on and on and presently heard, rather to her surprise, 
sounds betokening an approach to a road. A few steps 
farther and she emerged from the close wood into an 
open grove of huge old trees, oaks and beeches seeming 
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gigantic by way of contrast to the light and flexible 
stems of the coppice she had left. These fine trees grew 
on a bank high above the road whence came the sound 
that had attracted her attention. Both wagons and foot 
travellers were going along, and presently a letter-carrier 
paused to adjust his burden close beside where Polly 
stood. She recognized him as one who sometimes 
brought them letters and ventured to speak. 

" Good-day," she said. " Carry you any letters for 
aught of Mrs. Pixley's family ? " Greatly surprised the 
man looked up. 

" Ay, that I do, and 'twill save me a long round if I 
may give them to you. You are Mistress Pixley, I take 
it. 'Tis a face not readily forgot though not often seen. 
But how came you here, so I may make bold to ask ? " 
Polly smiled. 

" By a short cut through the woods. I will take the 
letters should you please to trust me." 

" That were not hard to do," the carrier replied and 
gave her three missives. One for Walter Pixley, one 
for Patty from Hugh and one for herself from Van, 
the first she had ever had since the ones he sometimes 
wrote her as a child. A sudden tremor shook her as she 
read her own name upon it, whether of pain or pleasure she 
scarce could tell. Back to the silvery beechen wood 
Polly went with swift steps. A rabbit sprang out as she 
passed, and scampered out of sight down the sun-flecked 
paths. Ere long reaching the top of the slight elevation 
from which the ground sloped in the direction of home 
she took her seat on a mossy log under a fringe of tall 
trees bordering the coppice. She could see the yew-trees 
across the low, hot meadows, and hear the tinkle of the 
cow-bells in the sunny barnyard. The intense stillness 
of high noon was about her as she opened Van's letter 
and read the news of Hugh's imprisonment. 

" What will Patty do ! " she cried, reading on with sink- 
ing heart. " We are working almost night and day," 
wrote Van, " and bringing every power known and un- 
known to bear upon the king; but so far in vain. 
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Hugh is brave and bright, but the jail is stifling, the 
air putrid; and it is simply impossible to have things 
in any but a frightfully unwholesome condition. Six 
people are in the small room where Hugh lieth. The dis- 
mal outlook appals me, and by way of rendering all more 
gloomy a heavy disease called spotted fever hath broken 
out in one part of the jail, bidding fair to run the 
length and breadth of the building. I cannot write to 
Mistress Patty, and have been coward enough to leave 
the breaking of it to you." The missive hung loose 
in her fingers as she strove to take in the full extent 
of this calamity. " Tis the cloud Patty said was rising," 
she thought ; then aloud, " How can I tell her ! " The 
sound of her own voice fell oddly on her ears, break- 
ing as it did the absolute quiet of the high hot 
noon, when even the birds silently take shelter in the 
deep coolness of the woods. No squirrel chattered. 
No insect called, as at night, when many a soft flying 
thing makes the darkness audible. Van's closing words 
at last made Polly rise and go forward across the width 
of dazzling sunshine that lay between her and Patty, 
whom she had left sewing under the sheltering yews. 
But Patty had gone to the house, and Polly walked 
slowly up the garden path between the straight box 
borders. Waves of heat undulated upward, even the 
pure clusters of long white day lilies looked hot in the 
quivering sunny air, and Hugh lay in a little pestilential 
room in the great stifling city! Both Patty and her 
mother were in the shaded sitting-room, and Polly 
paused a minute, looking at the two intent on the cut- 
ting out of a garment spread upon the table. Then 
she said as composedly as she might, 

" Patty, there is a letter for you, and one for father. 
I met the carrier." 

** In a minute, dear," said Patty. " Mother, if thou 
wilt hold this I will cut it now." Her fair serene face 
struck heavily on Polly's heart. 

" Patty," she began again, and this time something in 
b^r voic? caused Patty to look up aqd drop her scissors. 
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"It is not good news, dear " but Patty had torn 

open her letter, seen the heading and hidden her face in 
her hands upon the table. Polly silently handed Mrs. Pix- 
ley, Van's letter which she read in dismay, giving it in ' 
turn to her husband who entered at that moment. His 
face fell, but he spoke cheerily. 

•* Well, this is a bad coil enough, but there have been far 
worse, and the Lord still reigneth. Patty, child, look up ; 
thou art called on to suffer what we would fain spare thee, 
but the old promise holds, * the beloved of the Lord shall 
dwell in safety by Him ' ; and that Hugh is beloved we 
know full well. I look to see him released ere many 
weeks are passed." 

" Thy rebuke is deserved, father," said Patty, raising 
her head. " I am wrong to be so cast down. For a 
moment my heart fainted at the thought of Hugh's suf- 
fering. The Lord is, and will continue to be, with him 
— and us." She gathered her work over her arm and 
left the room ; and, to the astonishment of her mother and 
Polly, went on, the next day, as quietly as ever, with her 
preparations for the wedding, which serene proceeding 
went far to lighten Polly's heaviness. 

Mr. Pixley's letter proved to be an urgent call to serv- 
ice for himself and his wife among the meetings lying 
around Ulverston, Amble Side, Keswick, and Swarth- 
more, and seeing no present need to stay at home for 
Patty's wedding the call was accepted, and in a day or 
two Walter and Rachel Pixley started for the north of 
England, an elderly relative of Rachel Pixley's, a 
maiden lady of sweet and dignified presence, being in- 
stalled in the home during their absence to help with the 
sewing, and be company for the two girls. The unevent- 
ful weeks went by, and as had been said, Hugh Hereford 
and his companion fell under the attack of spotted fever. 
Even before this calamity, sad letters came from Van ; he 
was intensely anxious about Hugh and could not manage 
to altogether conceal it. One dull day late in August 
the carrier brought a hasty letter from Mr. Pixley. 
Rachel Pixley had fallen from her horse, was much hurt, 
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and now lay at Swarthmore Hall, whither she had been 
carried. Only one of the Misses Fells was at home, and 
Patty and Polly were summoned to help in the nursing. 
The next day saw them on their way. 



V 



XXXVIII 
PESTILENCE DIRE 

ALTHOUGH by Vandyke Grey's letters the two 
maidens had been advised of the dangerous dis- 
order breaking out in the prison, no news had 
as yet reached them of Hugh's actual illness. 
In fact his constitution resisted well. It was not till, 
weakened by intolerable heat, saturated with foul air, 
beaten by restless nights, that outraged nature gave way 
and Hugh yielded to the clutching disease that stalked 
the damp passages and entered with insidious approach 
into the dark, unclean rooms. 

It was a hot day in August that Van, making one 
of his frequent evening calls found both Hugh and South- 
wick, as well as one other of the inmates of the room, 
stretched, fever-stricken, on their pallets. To say his 
heart became as lead is to speak faintly. He sat down 
on a rough box beside Hugh and looked at him silently. 
Hugh smiled. 

" You are the only fresh bit of anything that ever 
comes near us, Ted. It is more than reviving to look at 
you. What charm do you throw over our jailer that he 
letteth you pass so often ? " But Van could not answer 
in the same bright tone. The effort Hugh made to be 
brave cut Van's heart. 

" The same golden charm that openeth so many gates, 
Hugh. My brother hath made me junior partner to-day, 
so I am warranted in gilding even such rascals as your 
keeper." 

" He is not such a bad fellow after all/* said Hugh, 
wearily. " He gives me fresh water twice a day." 

" No, 'tis the brute of a magistrate behind him I " said 
Van. '< Only this morning I wasted breath for an hour 
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pleading that you might be allowed to walk out a little 
while so you gave security, to get a fresher air, and he 
answered, * The Quakers shall not go out though they 
give security ; but shall lie in jail till they rot.' " 

" That," said Lowther, ** remindeth me of one Henry 
Marshall, priest at Crosthwait in Westmoreland. He said 
from the pulpit that ' not one Quaker should be left alive 
in England.' " 

"I could not go out now, Ted; but you are very 
kind May be by and by." He stopped. 

** It was proposed by several officials to discharge a 
number of the prisoners on account of the extreme 
heat," Van said ; and then, forcing himself to speak of the 
subject both had been avoiding, " When did you fall ill, 
Hugh ? 'Tis but three days since I was here." 

" This morning I felt badly," replied Hugh ; " it 
seemed easiest to lie still. And Southwick too felt but 
poorly ; so we stayed on our beds." Lowther leaning 
against the wall behind Hugh caught Van's eye and 
slightly shook his head. 

" Can no larger room be given you, for love or 
money?" asked Van, watching Hugh's restless move- 
ments on his hard, uneven bed. 

" We are fortunate," said Southwick, speaking for the 
first time, " to have room wherein to lie. Many of our 
Friends have suffered imprisonment in such narrow holes 
that all could not rest at once. They had no beds at all, 
and took turns to sleep on the bare floors, not overclean 
at that. During my first incarceration one feeble old 
man of seventy years and blind, was brought in and 
made to sit on a chair three entire days and nights." 

" This then is luxury," said Hugh. " If the weather 
would but grower cooler we should soon be ourselves 
again." Van rose. 

" I'm going for a doctor," he said and disappeared to 
return a few minutes later, saying hotly, 

" The varlet said he had no orders to let any physician 
in, and that the jail doctor was good enough ! When 
does he come ? " Even as he spoke that worthy saun- 
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tered into the room, came to the bedsides, looked at the 
sick men and turned away. The same silent, careless in- 
spection was given to the other prisoners and then he 
seemed about to leave, when Van's clear voice demanded, 

" Are you not going to do something ? These men 
are ill." 

" Tis little use," he began ; but something in Van's face 
caused him to fall silent, and he measured some drops 
from a phial taken from his pocket, into a glass half full 
of water standing on a little table. 

« A teaspoonful every hour is all that is necessary," he 
said and walked towards the door. Van followed into the 
dark passage. 

" What is it ? " he asked. 

** Spotted fever," was the reply. " They are dying like 
rats all through the jail. Have you friends here ? " 

" Do none recover ? Yes, I have friends. 'Twill be 
worth your while to cure them." 

" Here and there two or three pull through, so they 
be young and strong. I can do little." 

" Will you take it yourself? " asked Van. 

" Not likely. People who can get out to the air, who 
are not weakened by confinement, do not fall under it. 
Are you afraid, young sir ? " 

" No," said Van, as if that were of small importance. 
" If I could get my friend out now to the air, hath he a 
chance for life ? " 

" That slim, dark-haired chap ? 'Tis scarce probable, 
even could you get his discharge, and a discharge you 
cannot obtain." 

" 'Twill not be for want of trying," muttered Van. 
" I'll steal him so no other way opens." The doctor 
looked at him, a trifle roused perchance from his in- 
difference; but the flicker of interest passed; a dying 
prisoner more or less made little matter to him ; 'twas 
a sight to which he was well accustomed ; he made as if 
to go. 

" Is there anything more we can do ? " asked Van. 

" Sponge him, keep up his strength," suggested the 
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leech. ** Medicines do little ; pure air is what is needed. 
Is that all ? Good-night." 

" Good-night, and thank you," said Van. He listened 
to the doctor's retreating footsteps down the dark stone 
flagged passage, and then reentered the close room. 
Lowther raised his hand warningiy. 

" They have both fallen into a dose ; have a care to 
speak low. I will watch to-night. Sleep is small 
matter. I had hoped they might have been spared this 
malady, but the heat renders the chances of escape much 
less." Van stood looking at Hugh's thin face, over which 
even now the flush of fever was rising hotter. 

*♦ Chances of recovery also, mean you ? " he asked. 

" Both of escape and recovery. Hereford is young, 
but Southwick is a man well advanced and hath less re- 
sistance. We will both hope and pray. Prayer can do 
much, very much." 

** God grant recovery. Oh, if I could only get Hugh 
out ! I will be here early, with clean linen, and soup, 
or whatever they can take, and to-morrow night I can 

watch and let you get some sleep. We must not let " 

he left his sentence unfinished and turned away. Lowther 
laid his hand on the young man's shoulder. 

** There is a God hearing and a God answering the 
prayers of His children. Wilt thou pray ? " 

" I will," said Van, and went out. 

The days passed heavily. Outside a dull haze hung 
over the city, and a red sun rose and set in a windless 
sky; the heat did not lift, and the sick gasped for a 
breath of freshness. No news came from the Pixleys 
save a letter saying that Mrs. Pixley's accident was less 
dangerous than difficult, and her recovery would be slow. 
They would probably be there well into September. 
Hugh had especially forbidden any tidings of his illness 
to be sent to Patty, or indeed to any of them. 

" They cannot help, and would but fret. Patty hath 
enough to think of ; so I recover all will be well ; and 
Ted, if it pleaseth God I do not recover, here is the key 
to my box. I've left all to Patty. 'Tis not much, but 
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'twill please her. You have no need now, a partner in a 
concern of such good prosperity ! You can marry now, 
Ted ? " Even in Hugh's extreme weakness he could 
still be bright; but the low spent tones broke Van's 
heart. 

" You must get well, Hugh ; life else is but a waste ; 
cherish no thought but of recovery." 

" I do not dwell on death, Ted ; but your life will 
never be a waste, dear fellow. Existence is very 
bright to you — and me. 'Tis queer how talking tires 
one." 

" Then rest," said Van, and sat silent till Hugh 
dropped into a brief sleep. Then he placed himself by 
John Lowther. In these troubled days he had learned 
to depend greatly upon the calm strength of that man of 
God. So far Lowther himself had shown no sign of 
disease. 

" How is he, think you ? " asked Van anxiously. 

" Less strong," replied Lowther. " Yet does not the 
pulse run as high as Thomas Southwick's, nor are the 
purple blotches as marked. The attack seems to be less 
violent. 'Tis a question of strength, maybe." 

" Hugh is stronger than he looks," said Van. " In all 
our acquaintance have I not known him ill." 

" Then hath he probably much tenacity and youth in 
his favour. Of our friend here I have from the first felt 
less hope, and he hath but little himself, speaking very 
sweetly of his desire, so it be God's will, to be away. He 
hath been much in prayer, and uttereth many comfortable 
expressions most reassuring to all about him." 

" How about those fellows over there ? It seems that 
one hath escaped the disorder," asked Van. 

** Two are very ill, I judge. They raved in high 
delirium the greater part of last night, and we could not 
sleep ; but the doctor sayeth one at least in his opinion 
will recover. Southwick is stirring ; mayhap he will take 
a little nourishment." Lowther heated the broth over a 
small lamp and was pleased to see his friend drink, and 
then begin to speak. 
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" Thou art more than kind, dear friend. I have much 
to be thankful for both to thyself and Vandyke Grey, and 
God is unfailing in His comfort. Be faithful to God, dear 
friends. Have a single eye to His glory ; then will ye 
have the reward of life. I am content to die, and praise 
God for the many sweet enjoyments and refreshments I 
have received in this prison-house bed. I freely forgive 
all who had a hand in my restraint." He paused and 
then continued, " This was the place of my first im- 
prisonment for truth, here in London ; and if it be the 
place of my laying down the body, I am content." A 
silence followed which none cared to break, and soon 
Southwick spoke again. " I am not afraid of death ; but 
one thing was of late in my heart, and that I intended to 
write to George Fox and others, even that which I have 
observed, viz., that this generation passeth fast away ; we 
see many good and precious- friends within these few 
years have been taken from us, and therefore Friends had 
need watch and be very faithful that we may leave a good 
and not a bad savour to the next succeeding generation ; 
for we see that it is but a little time any of us have to 
stay here. Wilt thou tell him this, John Lowther ? For 
I see plainly that thou wilt go forth unhurt from this 
prison-house." ^ 

" I will take the burden of thy message and deliver it," 
said Lowther. Van listened, wondering. Such scenes 
were new to him, and the deep religious feeling, the en- 
tire losing of self in the concerns of God and of their 
Society, impressed the young man with a strong sense of 
the infinite importance of things of the next world and 
the unutterable smallness of matters pertaining to this. 
The assured recognition of the indwelling Spirit of God, 
the simple trust in His guidance seemed to Van divine. 

" Think you Hugh will recover ? " he asked reverently, 
as though questioning God Himself. Southwick raised 
himself on his elbow with difficulty and looked earnestly 
at Hugh's unconscious face, noting the low muttering of 
words and hurried breath. 

> Sewell's History. 
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" I know not," he said, after a pause. " The Spirit 
giveth me no light in this matter. There is a cloud ; but 
I feel a freedom to pray for his recovery." 

" I am thankful even for that hope/' said Van, and 
rose to go. Lowther followed him to the door. 

" The doctor said yesterday that to-day might bring 
the crisis or to-night rather. I can watch, but I felt thou 
shouldst know." 

" I will be here," said Van. " I like not the livid look 
on Hugh's face ; and his sleep seemeth to me more like 
stupor than sleep." Lowther sighed. 

•< Thou art right," he said. " If the heat would but 
lift ! Bring some tapers with thee ; ours are near gone 
and they allow no more to-day." 

" I will bring them," said Van. " If I could only have 
taken him to his own rooms ! They are fresh and cool 
by comparison to this horrible place. What possible 
chance hath any one to live in this suffocating unclean 
hole ! " He stood by Hugh a few minutes in silence, 
then went away. Turning a moment at the door he saw 
Lowther kneeling by the chair, his face hidden. 

" He prays," thought Van. " May God in mercy 
hear." It was blazing noon as Van went through the 
sultry streets. The burning heat seemed to fall in waves 
from the brick houses on either side of the way. Horses 
stood with drooping heads and tongues out, often with 
a wet sponge on their foreheads, put there by their 
drivers. Pedestrians, on the shady side of the pavements, 
sauntered, hats in hand, and wiped their brows. A dim 
hot haze hung over the smoky city. 



XXXIX 

DISASTER 

BY seven o'clock that evening Van was again at the 
jail. Threading the narrow gloomy passages 
without hesitancy as one accustomed, he met the 
doctor at the foot of the stone stairway. 

" Have you seen Mr. Hereford lately ? " he asked. 

" Mean you the Quaker ? " Then as Van nodded im- 
patiently — " I just came from there." 

" Well ? " exclaimed Van, as the leech said no more. 

" Well ? What ? " the man stolidly returned. 

" Will he get well ? " he spoke urgently. 

" Which? the young one? More like he'll be carried 
away by the dead cart," said the doctor. '• I hated to tell 
you, you seemed as if you cared. None of them will see 
morning. Why don't you choose your pals better ? Jail 
birds are no friends for the like o' you," he went on, 
eying Van's suit of buff nankin and tie of creamy lace ; 
he always dressed his freshest for Hugh. 

" He shall get well," exclaimed Van. " How dare you 
say otherwise ! " The man shrugged his shoulders. 

" I thought you wanted to know, you spoke so." 

" I beg pardon. I suppose you have done your best. 
Here." 

" I thankee, and wish ye a better friend than a Quaker 
cur." 

" Hold your wretched tongue," said Van, losing his 
courtesy entirely and turning on his heel. 

The heavy doors closing ponderously behind the man 
struck like a knell on Van's ear as he went slowly up the 
dirty stairs. He paused a moment before entering to 
gather calmness; then went in and saw Lowther just 
leaving the bed of one of the convicts before spoken of. 
Van with a shudder saw the rigid form and covered face. 
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" He is gone, and peacefully," said Lowther. " For 
two days he hath been asking for prayer and for portions 
of the Scripture, and I believe he died in a hope of the 
blessed resurrection." 

** Which he would never have had save for your being 
in this pestilential place," said Van. 

" Then our coming hath had a purpose ? " 

" I cannot say, I don't know," said Van. " You see 
deeper into these things than I do. Is Hugh asleep ? " 

" No, Ted, come where I can see," spoke Hugh, faintly. 
" Sit down, I like to look at you." Then as Van took 
his seat close by him, " How strong and well you look. 
Buff nankin and mechlin become you well ; one could e'en 
take you for a bridegroom ; " but the brief brightness 
faded, and his sunken eyes took a far-away look as he 
murmured, " * Like as a bridegroom entereth his chamber 
and rejoiceth as a strong man — a strong man ' — * Rise 

up, my love, my fair one and come away ' " Van 

looked at Lowther, dismay in his face. 

" His mind hath slightly wandered all day when not 
overcome by stupor, and seems to dwell on his approach- 
ing marriage," said Lowther, speaking low to Van. 

" That is natural enough. The bans, as we name 
them, were all called and everything ready," Van re- 
plied ; " but does the wandering denote anything worse ? " 
he could not utter his thought of death. 

" Not necessarily," said Lowther. " It meaneth weak- 
ness of the brain, perchance a little access of fever. His 
pulse is not strong," he added after a pause, as though 
disliking to speak unfavourably. 

" And Southwick ? " asked Van, glancing at the patient 
figure now lying with closed eyes on the other pallet. 

" He faileth," was Lowther's brief reply ; and then a 
pause fell between them, and Van noticed in the heavy 
silence a low mutter of thunder in the air. The sun's 
fiery ball had early sunk in a dark mist in the west and 
twilight fallen prematurely, throwing the room into 
heavy shadow. 

" Ted," said Hugh, moving restlessly. 
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« Yes, Hugh." 

" You'll tell Patty "— ^Van waited, oppressed with a 
strange feeling that Hugh was slipping out of human 
reach ; but no more came ; he seemed to drop off again 
into unconsciousness, but presently roused and spoke 
low, but clear, 

" * My beloved is mine and I am His. Thou art all 
fair, my love, there is no spot in thee. Until the day 
break and the shadows flee away, I will get me to the 

mountain of myrrh Awake, oh, north wind and 

blow ! ' Oh, Ted," suddenly, " for one breath of cool air ! 
— I think I could live " 

" Hugh, Hugh, you will live anyway," exclaimed Van, 
his heart wrung with sickening pain. " Listen, there is a 
tempest gathering. Twill bring a change and you will 
get better." And indeed the wind rising in fitful gusts, 
already caused a fresher air to pass in through the open 
casements. Clouds, black piled and hurried, were rapidly 
sweeping across the murky sky as if urged by an invisible 
foe. Darkening the firmament, tossed, whirled, flung 
hither and thither by a palpable whirlwind in the black 
dome of the heavens, a hurricane appeared to revolve 
above them. The thunder became continual, waxing 
louder. Cool puffs of air blew out their lights as often as 
they were rekindled, but the ceaseless play of lightning 
rendered other illumination unnecessary, howbeit the blue 
glare made even more livid the faces of the dying men. 
The countenances of Lowther and Van appeared ghastly 
in the constant flashes. Aroused by the increasing tur- 
moil, Southwick unclosed his eyes. 

" In storm, in cloud, in fire and smoke Thou wilt be 
with me," he said, and then clasping his hands prayed 
fervently with many heavenly expressions that *' the Lord 
by His mighty power might preserve all He loved out 
of any such things as would spot or defile." * His voice 
failed and Van saw Lowther step to the side of the bed 
and take his friend's hand, holding it closely as one 

> Sewell's History. 
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almost continuous clamour of thunder rolled overhead 
amid the blinding lightning. An occasional brief lull in 
the incessant crashes gave Van chance to hear the faint 
tones, as, recovering a little strength, Southwick spoke 
once more. 

" I have sought the way of the Lord from a child, and 
lived innocently among men, and if any inquire concern- 
ing my latter end let them know that I died in the faith 
in which I lived and suffered for." 

Sharp reports of rattling thunder, as the peals broke 
on each others' heels without a moment's pause, now 
drowned all other sounds, and for a few minutes. Van 
felt fairly stunned by the violence of the awful storm ; 
then, as before, a lull fell, and Southwick was heard in 
words of prayer that seemed borne aloft on a mighty 
rushing wind that at last was filling the room. A clear 
blinding bolt seemed to drop at the very window, and 
Van sprang to close the shutter; but a stunning flash 
forced him back a moment and he covered his shrink- 
ing eyes. As he opened them again he saw Lowther 
straighten the limbs of his friend and gently draw up the 
sheet. Sick at heart. Van glanced at Hugh lying dull 
and unconscious through all the tumult. Unable to watch 
him, again he sought the window, where leaning out he 
heard approaching a solid roar that drowned the crack- 
ling thunder. Afar in the distance, over the countless 
roofs he could hear the marching of the rain. 

" The last peal was the heaviest," said Lowther. " It 
must have struck near by." He took his seat at the 
other side of Hugh from where Van now stood, and laid 
his hand on his pulse. Watching intently. Van was 
startled to see Lowther's finger travel up Hugh's arm as 
if seeking the faint throbs he had failed to find at the 
wrist. 

" Hand me that cordial," said Lowther, his voice now 
scarce audible for the steady, furious deluge of descend- 
ing rain, and dropping a little into a spoon he put it to 
the blue lips. 

" He swallows," was his comment, " and now I can 
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feel his pulse at the wrist. We will keep on praying 
that, if it be God's will, he may be spared.'* The calm 
manner of the steadfast man quieted Van's despairing 
heart, and he moved so as to let the fresher air blow 
about Hugh, who presently stirred and spoke faintly. 

*• Ted, I see the old garden lying quiet in the sun. 
Can't you smell the box and hear the long call of the 
locust ? How hot it is. Ted ? " 

" Yes." 

" Patty is not there." 

" No," said Van, speaking with baited breath, and sore 
distressed by these wanderings. 

"Ah, the air!" Hugh lifted his head to meet the 
breeze. " It has changed ; how unspeakably good it is. 
It is like the ocean, and I seem to be aware of a wide 
free country, not Uke Stafford, more bare and open, with 
the plunge of the sea in the distance, and Ted " 

" Yes," Van said brokenly, stooping over him. " Oh, 
where are you, Hugh ? Come back, come back ! " 

" In a large house is a maiden on her knees pray- 
ing by her bedside. I cannot see her face, but the long, 
light-brown hair on her shoulders is Patty's. She seems 
to have been praying a long time." His voice fell away 
as stupor again overcame him, stupor so deep that 
Lowther's attempt to administer a few drops of the strong 
stimulant failed altogether. Van shaded his eyes with 
his hand, and as the gasping, catching breath became yet 
more laboured, sprang up and walked the room in agony. 
Lowther sat perfectly still by Hugh, intently watching, 
and again put the spoon to the drawn lips. The breath- 
ing stopped and began again ; a shudder shook the worn 
frame. 

" Oh, God, have mercy," was Van's low ejacula- 
tion. 

" Hereford, take this," said Lowther clearly, and Hugh 
roused enough to swallow. A moment after he opened 
his eyes and spoke quite naturally. " Lowther, wilt give 
me a little soup ? The air makes me drowsy. I think I 
can sleep/' and turning comfortably on his side Hugh 
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fell into a light slumber. Van drew a long breath, ques- 
tioning Lowther with eager eyes. 

" I think he will recover," he said, and Van turned 
aside to hide the starting tears. 

The deluging rain roared ceaselessly over the roofs and 
overflowed the spouts in vast floods. It swept in gray 
sheets before the windows and dimmed the lightning still 
spreading its sudden glare across the sky, but the thun- 
der became more distant, and the intervals between the 
flashes longer. The air penetrating every nook and 
corner with its revivifying strength flowed about the 
suffocated inmates of the little room like heaven's own 
benediction ; and as Lowther ever and anon felt Hugh's 
wrist with favourable report Van's heart lightened. Hope 
was becoming certainty with all the quick rebound of a 
young heart. 

** *Tis the breaking up of the great heat," said Lowther 
quietly, as he stood by Hugh, " sent by God, and will 
doubtless save many in this dismal prison." He paced 
up and down the room a half hour or more, and then see- 
ing Hugh still slept quietly and with a strengthening pulse, 
threw himself upon his straw pallet and dropped asleep. 
Not so Van ; he felt no drowsiness. The strangeness of 
his surroundings impressed him with awe. Two still 
forms with covered faces, two wretched criminals still 
shivering with fear of storm and disease in one corner 
of the room, two peaceful sleepers on most miserable 
beds deprived of every accustomed . comfort, yet resting 
in the absolute assurance of God's love, kept calmly 
happy by the power of His Spirit, all this gave Van food 
enough for thought, and drove sleep away. The dashing 
rain gradually lessened in violence till all he could hear 
was a musical tinkle in the pipes and soft dropping from 
the roof. It was dark and very still and the sound of 
the gurgling water carried his thoughts back to his inter- 
view with Polly in the dim little shop over the river. 
The faint smell of cake was again around him. He could 
see, beyond, the moonlit room ; could picture her droop- 
ing head, and hear her tones, now roused to defend, now 
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low, but steady. A smile crept round the corners of his 
mouth and he forgot the gruesome jail. 

The morning rose clear and cool on the rain-washed 
streets of London. Out of a bright sky blew a fresh, 
revivifying wind. Hugh roused from slumber perfectly 
clear of mind, took some light nourishment and fell at 
once asleep again. While our friends stood, sad and 
sober, by Thomas Southwick's mortal remains, the keeper 
of the prison entered with a paper in his hand. 

" Magistrate Merideth fell down-stairs yesterday sus- 
taining severe injuries," he began without preface. ** The 
officer who taketh his place (seeing Merideth is not ex- 
pected to live) hath heard of tne dread disease prevailing 
in this jail and hath sent, in order for its breaking up, this 
discharge for all prisoners other than criminals. As I take 
it the Quakers are of the number to be released. There 
were three in this room." He looked, after consulting his 
paper, inquiringly at Lowther, into whose countenance 
came a joy tempered by gravity. 

" We are Quakers ; and there were three when the 
magistrate put us here. One hath already obtained his 
discharge." The keeper glanced at the silent figure 
partly concealed by the sheet. 

" Can this one be removed ? " he asked, turning to 
Hugh, appearing as though he would hasten his task. 
Van spoke eagerly. 

" So the doctor sayeth he will bear it, he shall be away 
within an hour." 

" I will call him," said the man ; and going out, 
promptly returned with the leech, who examined Hugh's 
pulse, pronounced him free of fever and fit to be taken 
away. Hugh smiled at Van's delighted face. 

** Now don't dare to move," Van commanded. " I'll 
have a litter here in a trice with bedding to wrap you in. 
Not a stitch that hath seen this abominable place shall you 
take away with you." It was easy to carry Hugh's light 
frame to the litter. He was fearfully thin, but his eye 
was bright and strength coming, and the quiet freshness 
of his own room seemed like Paradise. After seeing him 
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comfortable, Van ran down-stairs to speak to John Low- 
ther who had already descended and was standing at the 
door in the free sunshine. 

" Can I do aught for you ? " he asked. " Anything at 
the jail?" 

** No, thank thee," was the reply. ** No help is re- 
quired for my friend. A good man and sweet, and all he 
now needeth is quickly seen to ; then I leave London for 
a time. It hath been pleasant to be with thee. I shall 
oft recall our talks." 

" I shall never forget you," said Van, impulsively, " nor 
what you have been to me these terrible days. Thanks 
are nothing." 

" Thanks are due only to God. He hath borne us in 
constant remembrance. Farewell." 

It may be here said that the hard-hearted magistrate to 
whom Van and many others had pleaded in vain, was, 
upon his bed of suffering, seized with terrible anguish of 
mind, wishing he had never seen the inside of a jail. He 
sent to some of the Quakers and desired they should 
pray for him and forgive him for what he had done. To 
which they answered that they forgave him, but he 
should ask forgiveness of God. But still his anguish in- 
creased and he told his physician that no man could do 
him good, his day being over, and there was no hope of 
mercy from God for him. Some of the Quakers visiting 
him and seeing him in such woeful condition signified 
that if it were the will of the Lord, he might find a place 
of repentance. And further added they hoped his day 
was not over because he had such a full sense of his con- 
dition. " To which he answered," so sayeth one who saw 
him, " * I have no faith to believe, though I thank you for 
your good hope. Faith is the gift of God,* and," went 
on the narrator, " whatever was spoken to him he con- 
tinued in saying that his day was over, there was no 
mercy for him. Such a gnawing worm is the guilt of 
conscience, and in this desperate state he remained above 
a month, when he died without any visible sign of for- 
giveness, but the judgment thereof we must committo God." 
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Van watched Lowther turn out of sight round a 
corner on his way back to do all that was necessary for 
Thomas Southwick, and then, spying a little lad selling 
moss baskets full of ferns, captured one and ran up-stairs 
with it to Hugh, entering softly the shaded room. 

" There," he said, " let the wood odours take the reek 
of the jail out of your nostrils. Now lie still and think 
of nothing till I return. Mrs. Henzy will take the best 
of care of you, and as soon as you are able. Til waft you 
to Mistress Patty whether she be at Stafford or Swarth- 
more, marry you out of hand and send you to America. 
You shall not fall out of my sight again till the vessel 
beareth you over the blue sea." 

He glanced round the room, saw that the glare of the 
sun was shaded away, yet enough entrance allowed for the 
life-giving air, and left Hugh with his head close to the 
mossy basket filled with its smell of the wild wood. 

Anon a letter from Van reaching Patty at Swarth- 
more, she read it with whitening cheeks and silently 
gave it to Polly who perused it eagerly to the end, and 
then looked up to see her sister's eyes full of tears. 

" Patty," she said soberly, " that was the night you 
prayed till near dawn." 



XL 

GOD'S GRACE AND PARTING 

STRENGTH returned to Hugh with the marvellous 
recuperative power of youth, and ere many days 
had passed he was up, dressed, and planning for 
the journey to Swarthmore. Van had been look- 
ing up horses, for they travelled on horseback preferably 
to coach, and stopping at Hugh's chambers late one 
afternoon with a good report of steeds secured, found a 
chair, evidently private, standing at the door. Wonder- 
ing who would call in such style upon his friend he ran 
up-stairs and found Mrs. Hereford sitting in Hugh's arm- 
chair. Traces of tears were on her face and she rose as 
Van entered. 

" I must go, Hugh," she said ; " your father will be 
asking for me. I wish I could tell him, and be sure of 
his approval, where I have been." 

" Belike he will not blame you overmuch, dear mother. 
Shall I send him a message of love and loyalty ? Think 
you he would not like to hear I am leaving England ? " 

" Ah, Hugh, I do not know ; he never speaks of you. 
But I, I am glad, glad to my heart's core to know you 
are out of these terrible persecutions. Had I known your 
peril in that fearful prison my reason would scarce have 
stayed. 'Tis not by any will of mine you are not with 
us at home." 

" Mother, I know it," said Hugh, rising as she did and 
catching sight of Van waiting at the door ; " but it makes 
me happy to hear you say so, and happier still am I to 
have had this hour with you all to myself. Van, you re- 
member my mother?" Mrs. Hei'eford turned and re- 
garded the young man with wondering eyes, as he 
bowed courteously. 
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" You have greatly altered, young sir, since I knew 
you. Hugh hath told how well you have served him, 
and I am pleased thus to be able to thank you. We 
knew not, having been away, of his dangerous illness. 
You have our deepest gratitude." 

" Hugh is as dear, or dearer I had almost said, than my 
own brother. I could not have done less," replied Van. 
He had ever resented the treatment Hugh received from 
his family, but noting the sad expression on the once 
contented face of the stately lady, a feeling of regret for 
her gained ground in his mind. 

" Nevertheless our warmest appreciation is yours. 
And now, Hugh, I must go." Placing both hands on his 
shoulders she looked earnestly into her son's deep-set, 
quiet eyes. " You are happy ? " 

With a happiness nothing can disturb," he answered. 

My only sorrow is leaving you ; and even then I know 
you will be kept by the power of God. I may return 
some day to see you all," he added brightly. " You 
must think of that, mother." But she gazed as though 
the look was her last, still grasping his shoulders as he 
stood close to her, till the rising tears blinded her eyes. 

" Good-bye," she said, kissing him on either cheek and 
on the firm lips ; " we cannot tell what the years may 
hold, but remember always how I love you." She let 
him go and went from the room not noticing Van as he 
stood by the window. He saw Hugh put her into her 
chair and press a last kiss on her mouth ; then she hid 
her face in her handkerchief. 

" Your mother is a handsome woman still, Hugh," 
said Van, by way of saying something that would seem 
as though he did not observe the gravity of his friend's 
face as he reentered the room. 

" Yes," replied Hugh. " Ah, Van, these partings are 
hard ! How hard none knoweth better than a mother, I 
fancy. Yet the real parting was years ago. Did I tell 
you Dick was going to be married ? " 

" No," said Van. " He is lucky, that is if he loveth the 
girl and she love him." Something in Van's voice made 
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Hugh glance up as he busied himself over the lamp. 
Was it possible that Van's wooing, for Hugh was almost 
certain Van had spoken to Polly, was running the course 
that is not called smooth by common consent ? Surely 
Polly cared for no other. More likely was it she cared 
for no one at all, or was not yet ready to resign her free- 
dom. 

" There," said Hugh, " my kettle boils ! Now take a 
cup of bachelor's tea. 'Tis not too warm to-night to 
make it unacceptable." 

" I like your coffee better, Hugh," Van said ; " but 
lacking that, I'll share the tea. I've concluded the bar- 
gain for the horses." 

" Ha ! that sounds like starting. When can you get 
away ? " 

" In two days Harry sayeth he can spare me if I'll be 
back in a week, or ten days at the farthest. Can you 
make the journey in that time?" 

" The thought of seeing Patty should carry me over 
everything," returned Hugh smiling. " Seriously though, 
Teddy, I feel I am really strong again. The last few 
cool days have picked me up marvellously." 

" You look better," said Van, regarding him over his 
teacup ; " but you do not yet fill out your clothes." 

" Where did you get your horses, Teddy ? " asked 
Hugh. 

" From a man at ' The Bell and Savage.' Know you 
the place ? " 

" On Ludgate Hill ? I recall it, yes." 

" Yes, some call it the * Bell on the Hoop,' from the 
sign of a bell perched on a hoop. I was advised of a 
fellow there selling a brace of good nags at reasonable 
figures, and so called in. After putting in his bargain 
as many lies as a sheet will hold " 

" Even were the sheet big enough for the great bed at 
Ware ? " interposed Hugh. 

" How big may that be ? " asked Van. " I never saw 
it" 

" Ten feet, nine inches square, 'tis said." 
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" He could have filled it," replied Van ; " but we finally 
concluded the sale and I want you to-morrow to try the 
brown cob I thought would suit you best. Fve got a 
chestnut whose temper is none of the sweetest, I im- 
agine." 

" What have you done with Duke ? " 

" Harry hath him ; but he waxeth old for long trips. 
A fine horse yet though." 

" Polly liked him well," remarked Hugh. 

** Yes/' said Van, and fell a few minutes to thinking. 
" Will you call for me in the morning at Oxford Arms 
Inn, Warwick Lane ? " 

" Are you putting up there ? " asked Hugh, a little 
surprised at Van's change of lodging. 

" A man is there I must needs see and 'tis easier to 
sleep over night. 'Tis a queer old place. 

** I hope this rain will be over," he added, listening to 
the falling drops. " Now go to bed, Hugh, and let sleep 
put upon you all the strength she can invoke. Good- 
night." He ran down-stairs, and Hugh stood thought- 
fully by his fire. His mother's visit and her assent to his 
marriage had greatly comforted him. His marriage ! 
Could it be really an assured fact at last ? After so many 
years of waiting ? He could not realize it, and a feeling 
of uncertainty took possession of him. Would Patty 
agree to a speedy start for America or would she feel still 
bound to her home until Mrs. Pixley fully recovered her 
accident ? It might be that he must go before and pre- 
pare the home. Certainly at this time of year no pro- 
longed delay would be advisable. The winter storms would 
set in, rendering the voyage perilous. He might be 
called on to yet postpone full happiness. Outside the 
wind sobbed about the house, and when Hugh went to 
draw the window curtain the lamplight shone on drip- 
ping trees, bowing their stunted branches in the little 
deserted churchyard adjacent. Rain fell steadily on the 
neglected graves deep in weeds. " No ghost would walk 
to-night," thought Hugh. '* Howbeit lying under such 
long wet grass must be very unpleasant. Pshaw, away 
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with melancholy fancies. I will get to bed and rest, nor 
harbour gloomy forebodings of further hindrance to our 
marriage. Whatever may happen, over all things stand- 
eth God ; " and with the pleasant fire still lighting up his 
curtained room he fell asleep to be visited by visions of a 
maiden waiting for him in a great house within sound of 
the sea. 
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STARTING 

HUGH'S chambers were on John Street not far 
from Crutched Friars, and it was all on his way 
out of London to stop for Van at Oxford Arms 
Inn, Warwick Lane. Familiar as Hugh was 
with the vicinity of old St. Paul's, it was not often that 
occasion had led him to this quaint old nook, and while 
the groom ran up to hasten his friend, he was anew im- 
pressed with the beauty of the building, one of the best 
specimens of an old London inn now remaining in the 
metropolis. One enters, beneath a red brick pedimented 
fa9ade, into the inn yard, which has on three of its sides 
two stories of balustraded wooden galleries with exterior 
staircases leading to the chambers on each successive 
floor, the fourth side being occupied by stabling, built 
against part of old London wall. One of the ancient ad- 
vertisements of the innkeeper runs thus, " Coaches and 
wagons go forth every other day. He hath also a hearse 
with all things convenient to carry a corpse to any part 
of England." " Bell Inn," also galleried, stands midway 
along Warwick Lane on the east side, and is where the 
pious Archbishop Leighten ended his earthly pilgrimage. 
Somewhat lower in the lane is the street leading to New- 
gate Market, which the poet Gay has thus signalized 



M Shall the large mutton smoke upon your boards ? 
Such Newgate's copious market best affords." 



While Hugh was enjoying the curious old courtyard 
about which various hens picked and cackled, Van 
stepped out on one of the wooden galleries before men- 
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tioned and looking over the railing, gave Hugh gay 
greeting. A moment later a hostler led out his horse 
from the stables opposite and Van appeared at the door 
of the inn. 
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AN UNWELCOME VISITOR 

LETTERS from Hugh had reached Swarthmore, 
and the travellers were expected ; but as, owing 
to the uncertainty of Hugh's ability to bear the 
journey no exact time could be computed, 
neither day nor hour could be precisely fixed for their ar- 
rival. 

" Polly, thou art not going out so dull a day ? " ex- 
claimed Patty, as the young woman addressed gowned 
in a short riding habit entered the cozy sitting-room 
where Patty was pouring tea for her mother now able to 
come down-stairs. *' At so late an hour, too ? " 

" Ah, Patty, I must take Spurt an hour's gallop. He 
needs it worse than I do, and that meaneth he is in dire 
distress for lack of a scamper. Coxe is bringing him up 
now." 

" Do not go far, dear," said Patty, looking at her young 
sister a little anxiously. " Coxe told mother's maid that 
a band of strolling gipsies had camped in the neighbour- 
hood, and also that several strange men in sailor's garb 
had been seen around the sands yesterday and to-day." 

" I know," said Polly, undisturbed. " They belong to 
a yacht coasting about here. I dare say they will not lie 
long in such a dangerous harbour. I will but take a run 
out towards Coniston moor, Patty, and be back ere you 
miss me. Mother, 'twill not worry you ? " Mrs. Pixley 
smiled at the girl. 

" Thou wilt not, dear, wander on the moors ? " She had 
noticed a singular restlessness about Polly for several 
days, and that the shaggy little horse kindly detailed for 
her use by Mistress Fell, had known scant rest. The 
pony and Polly were fast friends, for by the judicious use 
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of sugar Spurt had been won to a true allegiance, and 
would come hurriedly to Polly's call as far as he could 
hear it. Long gallops on his faithful little back had done 
much to calm the girFs uncertain moods caused by the 
various questions that were revolving themselves in her 
mind and pressing for admittance to her heart, and to 
which she, as yet, could find no answer neither give 
hearty welcome. Something of this her mother had dis- 
cerned perchance more clearly than Martha, into whose 
life had now come an ever-present and absorbing interest, 
and she did not feel inclined to check Polly's wild 
rambles. ** Or if thou should go towards Coniston Fell 
and any gipsies or sailors appear, thou wilt avoid them 
and return ? " she added. Polly buttoned her glove. 

" Indeed I will ; I will be careful of dangers by sea or 
land. You don't know how thankful I am you do not 
worry or fuss about me. I cannot stay in the house as I 
should. Patty, give me some sugar for Spurt. Now I'm 
off." Settling her cap more firmly on her head Polly ran 
out and down-stairs to the side door where Coxe waited 
with Spurt, so called because of his tendency to break 
into a fleet run when it was least expected of him. 

** Will she ever tame down ? " sighed Patty. 

Without doubt," replied her mother, smiling ; 
though something hath upset her lately, of a surety ; 
perchance the long nursing hath confined her overmuch, 
for she hath been most devoted." 

" Indeed she hath," said Patty, cordially. " One 
would think she had been born to it; so gentle, so 
strong and patient. She hath lifted thee often when I 
could not, and was always ready and prompt." 

" Yet hath my Patty been an unspeakable comfort," 
said her mother, gently patting the shoulder of her 
daughter who after drawing the soft quilt about her, 
arranged the pillows on the lounge for her greater ease, 
and, poking the sea coal fire into a blaze, sat down, while 
her mother rested, at a window that commanded the 
road leading through the grounds to the highway up 
which Hugh might be expected any minute. Something 
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in Patty's mind had fixed on this day for the arrival 
of the travellers and this idea communicated itself to 
Polly ; hence perchance her decision not to stay at home 
and wait. The deep content in Patty's fair face un- 
consciously irritated Polly. She could not share the 
joy that shone in her sister's eyes, and unwilling to 
acknowledge to herself how disturbed was her own being 
with a tumult that vexed her even because it could not 
be controlled, she felt an irresistible impulse to get 
away. 

" Have a care, mistress, not to be gone over-long," 
said Coxe, arranging Polly's stirrup. " There is a sound 
of storm in the air these two days and mist may blow in 
from the downs. Don't go wandering far about the fells, 
else may you be lost in a fog. There are queer people 
too strolling near. Here comes one now, and what busi- 
ness may he have up our driveway ? Odds, sir, what 
want you ? " to a man in seamen's uniform who drew 
near, doffing his sailor hat, and enquiring, 

" Are the gentlemen yet here with Madam Pixley ? " 

" Not one of them," answered Coxe, incautiously. 
" Why ask you that ? Know you them ? " 

" My Lord Courtenay sent me to inquire," was the 
man's non-committal reply. 

" He that owns yon craft ? " asked Coxe. 

" The same. Canst tell when they are expected ? " 

" To-day," said Polly, shortly. " Now Coxe, give me 
the reins. Come, Spurt." The sailor gazed admiringly 
after her as sitting well down in her saddle, she dashed 
away towards the gate. 

" Marry now, how she rides ! My lord could scarce do 
as well himself." 

" What does your lord want with the gentlemen ? " 
asked Coxe, not liking the man's tone. 

" How can I tell ? " saucily replied the sailor. " Per- 
chance 'twas he doth not want them," and then Coxe 
saw why his young mistress had answered so positively 
where he thought she could have no certain knowledge ; 
she had guessed where he had not. 
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«* So he leave not these sands soon he may rue it," said 
Coxe. " If my ears deceive me not a storm is brewing 
out to sea." 

" The Sea Mew feareth no storm," laughed the sailor. 
" She can live through any gale." 

" Not such as sweep our coast," returned Coxe. 
" None but a fool would linger here and the wind setting 
from the south." 

" My lord ever seeketh new experiences," scoffed the 
man. 

" Belike he'll get one, then," returned Coxe, shortly, 
turning on his heel and going in the direction of the 
stables. The sailor shoved his hands into his pockets 
and set off at a quick run towards the entrance gate 
where he held parley with a rider mounted on a tall 
gray horse who presently turned in the direction of Con- 
iston Fell, while the seaman went down the road leading 
to the sands. Polly had passed out of sight before the 
rider of the gray horse reached Swarthmore gate and 
Spurt's sharp gallop quickly brought them to the edge 
of Coniston moor, where, striking directly off the road, 
the pony was soon knee-deep in dark heath now brown 
with autumn tints. Following a deep hollow furrowing 
the wild moorside, Polly soon found herself under a moss- 
blackened granite crag in an angle of the high banks of 
the moor. Jumping off her horse's back she slipped his 
bridle over a projection of the rock and sat down to 
think. The mention of Lord Courtenay disquieted her 
greatly. Could it be Walgrave ? If it were and he met 
Vandyke Grey 'twould be hard to make the latter be- 
lieve but what some encouragement on Polly's part had 
brought him. Oh, why should he have turned up now ? 
At this especial time ? A thrill keen almost to suffer- 
ing quivered through Polly's heart at the thought of 
meeting those singularly light eyes fixed on hers with 
the imperious yet pleading look she was beginning to 
well know. It was too provoking that Walgrave, for 
something told her it was he, should thrust his un- 
wanted personality in and cause needless suspicion. 
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Could she see him and coax him to go away? Polly 
wondered. A sudden gust of wind swept the moor 
and made her start. She fancied she heard a footfall. 
Was it one of the wild cattle that roamed the felk and 
were accounted beasts to be avoided? Nothing came, 
however, and again silence settled deeply down. In 
truth it was a dreary spot that she had chosen for her 
meditation. Big black boulders rose amid the dingy 
heather; no human form or habitation was in view; 
heavy stillness pervaded everything ; even the sound of 
her horse's occasional stamp was lost in the thickly crowd- 
ing moss. A solitary plover rose near by, passing swiftly 
with his clear whistle. Suddenly Spurt gave forth a 
joyous whinny, and in two minutes Walgrave sprang 
from his horse and stood in front of her. 

" Your horse doth deserve a golden guinea for so well 
directing me to your whereabouts, fair mistress. So he 
had not spoken I had wandered here all night. He 
seemeth to claim an old acquaintance," as the horses 
rubbed noses. 

"A claim I do not share," responded Polly, coldly. 
" I was about to mount and return to Swarthmore 
Hall." 

" Marry now, but you were sitting very still for one 
who thought of going," responded Walgrave. " Hath no 
greeting for me ? May I not be permitted a moment to 
plead my cause " 

" You may not," replied Polly, rising. " Be so kind as 
to stand aside." A something in his tone angered her. 
" It groweth late. I wish to reach my horse ; " but Wal- 
grave barred the way and in the deep heathy furrow into 
which Polly had plunged there was room but for one to 
pass. She glanced round ; the crag rose behind her and 
deep banks ran at both sides. Truly Walgrave had her 
at an advantage. She stood still, her eyes gazing in 
hostile fashion into his. 

" Now why should you hold me in such dislike ? All 
this way have I come to seek you because I cannot for- 
get your loveliness and not even a minute will you allow 
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me. For years your face has been imaged on my heart ! 
Then let me speak to declare my love ! " 

" Methinks, sir, a fog is rising. E'en you make not 
at once for the plain road we may be lost on these 
moors." 

" 'Twould matter not to me, sweet lady. You have 
known my deep admiration for many months. Now will 
you marry me ? A plain question and earnest, nor shall 
you go forth from this ravine till you give me your 
maiden * yes.' " 

" Then I may as well sit down, for * no ' is my 
answer," remarked Polly, calmly. " Coxe knew where 
I was going and will come to seek me, so I return not 



soon." 
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Then is quick action needful on my part. Surely 
such ardent love as mine must bring return if your heart 
is free, and by Jove, e'en it were occupied I would risk 
winning it in time. My yacht is here and I only wait 
your agreement to carry you away. We would be mar- 
ried to-morrow at Ulverston." 

" My agreement you can never have, for love could 
not go with it," said Polly, more gently, for she recog- 
nized Walgrave's intense passion and real intent of 
marriage, and would fain have sent him away without a 
quarrel. But fearless as Polly waSj, the lonely place, the 
gathering clouds making a premature twilight, the sigh- 
ing gusts, all daunted her. She liked not the flush on 
Walgrave's face and fancied he had been drinking. 
Drawing nearer, he spoke almost fiercely. 

" Know you what my offer meaneth ? To be raised 
from a Quaker maid to a coronet? Only such vehement 
love as mine would condescend to such a marriage ! " 
This raised Polly's ire uncontrollably. No man, even a 
lord, might scorn her position. 

" You dare not talk of love, otherwise," she said coolly, 
though boiling within, and instantly felt she had been un- 
wise. Walgrave seized her arm. 

** Not dare ! Certes, but you are brave to speak to me 
thus. Lips that can give such taunts must be sweet to 
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taste and naught can, nor shall, now hinder my will. 
You madden me! Not only to send away and flout 
me, but taunt beside ! Have you I will, fair maiden ; 
my horse is strong, my yacht ready, the tide serves." 
His arm was round her, his lips near hers, but Polly did 
not scream, despite her most unpleasant position. She 
thought as well as she could with Walgrave's face so close 
to her. She had been unwise to provoke him ; would 
apology soften or check ? Keeping her head back out of 
his reach as far as she could, she spoke quietly, though 
her eyes' indignant flash belied her calmness. 

*' I crave your pardon. I know you are no coward, 
and up to this moment I had supposed you a gentleman, 
though you have twice forgotten a gentleman's creed." 
Taken aback by her cool retort, for a moment Walgrave's 
clasp loosened, and Polly sprang back against the crag, at 
the same time whistling for Spurt, who, snapping his 
bridle in twain, came trotting up. Walgrave raised his 
whip and it might have fared ill with the little beast had 
not a dark faced woman stepped out just then from be- 
hind the crag and slipping down the heathy bank inter- 
posed a tall, gaunt, and powerful frame between Polly and 
her would-be lover. 

" The lady is not as unprotected as you deem," said 
this unlocked for intruder, fixing on Walgrave a pair of 
dull black eyes which yet glowed in deep sockets with a 
strange spark. Her cut of face, crossed and seamed by 
innumerable wrinkles, her tanned skin and curious garb 
all proclaimed the gipsy. Walgrave's hand sought his 
hip pocket. 

" Off" with you, you old hag," he exclaimed furiously. 
" I will take care of the lady nor brook interference. So 
you take not yourself away quickly your going will be 
hastened ! " 

** Will you shoot ? " sneered the woman. " Your 
brows betray a lineage who have ever shot gipsies down 
like rats ! Your uncle killed my husband and son as so 
much vermin. What shall hinder me," she went on, a 
certain wildness coming over her dark visage, " from 
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calling a dozen men to dispose of you ? A shot would 
bring the band down at once. Revenge is sweet ! " 
Her voice sank to a low mutter and an insane light 
gleamed in her eyes. Polly had pushed past as they 
talked and was tying up Spurt's broken rein with a bit of 
string from her saddle pocket. She turned at the woman's 
words. 

" Oh, go, go quickly," she cried to Walgrave. 

•' And leave you with this vile hag ? " said Walgrave. 

" I fear her not," returned Polly, jumping on Spurt's 
back. " She hath delivered me from a worse happening 
than any she will bring." 

Walgrave's brows knit as he hesitated ; then making 
the best of the position he went to his horse, mounted, 
and drew near Polly. 

** Your star is just now in the ascendant, fair lady ; 
though foiled this time I do not give up. I will see you 
home." 

" I pray you not," said Polly, eagerly, bent on pre- 
venting a possible meeting between him and young 
Gray. " Rather than go with you I will camp with the 
gipsies." The woman drew near and took hold of Polly's 
bridle. 

" Go on," she said to Walgrave, but he moved not a 
step. 

" Oh, do go," Polly pleaded. " You will be lost in the 
fog ! See, it is coming." In truth a white mist was 
rapidly shrouding the outlying fells, creeping about the 
black boulders, drifting over the granite crags, settling 
down upon the sodden heather. " And, sir, be warned ; 
get your vessel out from these sands quickly ; a storm is 
rising, and danger, if not death, awaits you." Walgrave 
bent towards her eagerly. 

" Do you care? If you say you care and that I may 
see you again, I'll go at once. Only say I may see and 
talk to you again. Surely I will win at last." Polly 
hesitated. If she could only get him away from More- 
cambe Bay now ; yet she knew he need not hope. 

" I'll see you, yes, anything, if you will only leave this 
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neighbourhood now, at once," she exclaimed at last. " I 
would not willingly be the death of any man, and a 
storm here means dire disaster to one knowing not the 
bay." 

Walgrave gathered up his reins, glancing round, but 
so dense already was the mist that he knew not how to 
proceed. 

The gipsy gave a peculiar call which was promptly 
answered by a stout, dark skinned man, proving how near 
help had been if needed. 

" Take this gentleman to Ulverston and leave him not 
till he gets there." Her air of command was not un- 
noticed by Walgrave. Was she a gipsy queen ? 

" And you ? " he said to Polly. 

" I will see to her," said the woman, and he was fain to 
follow his guide. 

" Once on the highroad you are safe," said Polly's 
rescuer, pushing back her thick gray hair. " But be- 
ware that black-browed lord. 'Tis bad blood. His uncle 
hated our people ever and wronged them, but there was 
wailing in the squire*s hall one day, for their only child, 
a baby girl, was missing, and was never found. Her 
mother died of a broken heart and the father was killed 
by a fall from his horse. The estate lapsed to Lord 
Courtenay." Not another word did she speak, listening 
silently to Polly's thanks, till the open road was gained, 
then turning suddenly to the girl, 

" You are happy ? They treat you well ? " she 
asked. 

" Very happy," replied Polly, half afraid of the strange 
manner and of the keen eyes peering into her face. " No 
one could have a lovelier home." 

** That is well ; you're better off may be," and before 
Polly could recover from her surprise the gipsy had 
vanished into the wild and misty moors. Spurt, feeling 
his feet on hard ground again, started for home, and 
Polly, fearing to put much strain on her broken bridle, 
did not attempt to do more than guide his headlong gal- 
lop ; and so it came to pass that turning sharply in at 
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their own gate she dashed into a group of riders, carrying 
confusion into their midst. 

" Hullo," cried Van, catching at the pony's rein as he 
reared straight in air to avoid a collision with the big 
chestnut that Van bestrode. 

" I hope your welcome is as warm as it is impetuous. 
Where do you come from, oh, maid of the mist?" 

" Oh, have you Spurt's rein ? " cried Polly. *' It is 
broken and I couldn't stop him." 

" Evidently," returned Van. " I have a fragment of 
something here and a horse seems to be at the other end, 
else had you been well on your way to the stable. Shall 
I keep it ? " 

" Please," said Polly, rather breathlessly and thankful 
to be in trusty hands again. She was well content to trot 
along under the lee of the big chestnut, whose contrari- 
ness though at first giving Van some trouble, was now 
well tamed by the long journey. 

" Where have you been, Polly ? " spoke a well-known 
voice. 

" Oh, father, are you there ? " exclaimed Polly. " It is 
so misty and Spurt was in such a hurry I could not see 
who was here. How nice of you to come ! Now we 
have everybody. Hugh, I can't half tell you how you 
have been wanted ! " 

" By you, Polly ? " Hugh asked, laughing at her eager 
tone. 

" Of course," she answered ; " but you know who else. 
We've been expecting you all day." 

" And so you on that expectation went wandering over 
the country ? " said Van. 

" Did you suppose I would stay at home and wait ? " 
saucily asked Polly. Van pulled the pony close to his 
horse's side. 

" To say I had formed any supposition would be in- 
correct. Yet you are pretty good at keeping other peo- 
ple waiting " he paused, looking down at her. 

" The old proverb says, * Patient waiting is no loss/ " 
said Polly, tentatively. 
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" So " — said Van. " No loss implies a certain gain, 
does it not ? You are good at proverbs. In my vest 
pocket lies a little tablet inscribed with one that you 
gave me a while back ; how much longer is the lane to 
be?" 

" It seems to end right here," laughed Polly, as the 
butler hearing the tramp of horses' feet, threw the hall- 
door wide open, a stream of light issuing forth. Hugh 
dismounted and hurriedly entering the hall met a slight 
figure that ran swiftly down the broad staircase and 
straight into his outstretched arms. Van's glance fol- 
lowed Hugh, but he turned away ; the joy on those faces 
was not for others to see. 




XUII 

HAPPINESS FOR HUGH AND A GALE 

" "IP 1" UGH, do you know I can only stay here one 
day ? " said Van, after dinner, as a pause came 
in the busy talk of the once more united 
family. 

" No," exclaimed Hugh. " When knew you that ? " 

"Just as we made our start from London," replied 
Vaft, " a messenger from Harry put a letter in my hand 
and until this morning it had quite slipped my memory ; 
on reading it I saw he wished me to go on to Scotland to 
meet certain parties, and so it cometh about that unless 
Mistress Pixley consenteth to marry you to-morrow I 
shall not be sure by my own knowing, that the knot be 
properly tied." 

" There is naught to hinder, so Patty will consent," 
said Hugh. " I have all needful papers for an ap- 
pointed meeting. What sayeth thou, sweet ? It would 
content me much to have Teddy at our wedding." 

" Then shall it be so," replied Martha, without hesita- 
tion, meeting his eyes lovingly. Hugh looked his thanks 
from the low stool whereon he sat at her feet, the bright 
light from the fire giving an unwonted colour to his dark 
cheek. 

« But the dresses ! " exclaimed Polly. " Oh, father, why 
did not Tatty send Patty's by you ? " 

" In truth, Polly, I thought Patty would be returning 
home with us at once. Thou knowest I came with the 
expectation of taking your mother and all back with me. 
We have too long trespassed on our dear friend here 
whose kindness will never be forgot. Then Hugh and 
Vandyke came and I, not knowing just how mother 
might be, had not the heart to turn them back, and so as 
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we are all here belike it may prove the best solution of 
the matter to do as Vandyke suggests, so our kind friend 
objecteth not." Sarah Fell smiled. 

" 'Twould give me a great pleasure," she said ; " for 
then shall I be at the wedding ; and, Patty," she hesitated 
a moment, " I think there is a dress belonging to sister 
Rous if thou wouldst wear it?" 

" Something old and something new, something bor- 
rowed, and something blue," quoted Polly. " 'Twill 
bring you luck, Patty." 

" Come then, dears," said Sarah. " My maid shall at 
once lay out the gowns and we will try them on ; per- 
chance we shall find something for Polly, too. They 
may be less simple than you would wish," she added 
doubtfully. The three maidens left the room, and Van 
dragged Hugh out for a stroll in the soft night air, leav- 
ing Walter and Rachel Pixley in quiet communion by 
the firelight. 

" When do you sail, Hugh ? " asked Van, throwing his 
arm over Hugh's shoulder. " I shall want to see you 
off." 

" September 28th I believe the vessel leaves. Ah, Ted, 
the parting from you will be the worst. What you have 
been to me ! " 

Well, don't talk of it," said Van, a drop in his voice. 
America getteth nearer every year. You may come 
back if these accursed persecutions cease. What good 
can ever come of them I cannot fathom." 

" Perchance they are meant to scatter the Christians 
throughout the world," replied Hugh. " When the 
apostles were persecuted they scattered, preaching 
abroad. One of the most remarkable of the post- 
apostolic writings is a letter from an unknown author 
in the second century. He says, ' What the soul is in 
the body that are Christians in the world. The soul is 
dispersed through all the members of the body and the 
Christians are scattered through all the cities of the world. 
The soul dwells in the body yet is not of the body, and 
Christians dwell in the world yet are not of the world/ 
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More he writes to the same purpose. 'Tis a good grasp- 
ing of the power Christians should exert throughout 
Christendom, and unless we are driven forth we might 
never go. I am content to go, save the separation from 
you." Van drew his arm closer round Hugh, but made 
no reply. 

" The wind gathers force," he said presently. " I 
thought it blew hard as we rode that last mile towards 
the sea. Look at that sky, Hugh." 

" The sailors would tell you that was wind," answered 
Hugh. In truth the confusion overhead was remarkable. 
The mist that earlier in the evening had thickened the 
air was all dissipated by a wind which rose with extraordi- 
nary rapidity. An angry light still lingered in the west. 
It was of a murky colour like smoke from wet seaweed, 
and blown into long parallel lines. Flying clouds over- 
head piled themselves in menacing heaps, suggesting 
greater space aloft than there were depths below. 
Through this chaos of rushing cloud a pale moon 
plunged headlong as one distracted who has lost his 
way. 

" You will have but a stormy wedding day, I trow," 
said Van. " This is no light hurricane, and it in- 
creaseth." 

" My whole world is full of golden sunshine. Nothing 
can mar it," responded Hugh. " But you are right about 
the gale. I never heard it blow harder, and how suddenly 
it hath arisen. One can taste the salt on one's lips even 
at this. distance from the sea, and the moaning is extraor- 
dinary ! God grant no ship is beating about the bay in 
such a night." 

" I suppose to make for the open sea would be their 
only salvation ? " asked Van. 

** Aye, so they could get out ! But I must go in, Ted ; 
there are a few matters still to arrange for to-morrow." 
Going up-stairs to their rooms they encountered running 
along the passage, Polly with a gown of white shining 
silk flung over her arm. She stopped a moment. 

" We shall be ready, Hugh," she said, adding merrily. 
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" Patty's gown will be far finer than the one you did not 
bring ! " 

" I care not," said Hugh, laughing. 

" Neither does she," retorted Polly ; " but we do, and 
you must be sure to admire her." 

"Faith, I can promise that in safety," was Hugh's 
reply. 

Will your feathers be borrowed too ? " asked Van. 
Mistress Fell will have it so," answered Polly ; " but 
you are not to fall on me and pluck the unlucky jack- 
daw ; let me shine a little while in my borrowed plumes." 

" You give me no chance ever to ruffle a feather ! " 
grumbled Van. " Are you never going to have time for 
your friends again, Polly ? " 

" After the wedding," she replied, vanishing into Patty's 
room with so bright a look at Van that he could not feel 
discontented. Was the lane to end right here ? In some 
odd way she gave him the impression of a gay wild bird, 
wanting to be friendly, but fearful of too close approach 
and starting away from even a familiar hand. 

** When this is over," thought Van, " I'll try for a quiet 
half hour. She seemeth afraid of me. I wonder why ? " 

The wind did not abate during the night, and blew 
with even increasing violence as day dawned. Mes- 
sengers had been sent out to summon a few intimate 
friends to witness the quiet wedding, which was to be cele- 
brated at twelve noon in the room where meetings were 
wont to be held at Swarthmore Hall. In the same room 
now prettily arranged for Patty's marriage, Rachel Fell 
was united to Daniel Abraham a few years later. Ulver- 
ston Meeting-House, afterwards so famous in Friends* 
annals, did not come into existence till some time after 
this date. Had Hugh Hereford found eyes for anything 
but the pure sweet face of his bride, invested with a hap- 
piness scarce of earth, he could not have failed to admire 
the dainty gown in which loving hands had arrayed her. 
Soft folds of thick white silk laid back over a satin petti- 
coat, fell around her slender figure. A cloud of lace 
shadowed throat and arms ; her abundant light brown 
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hair was confined by a soft knot of white ribbon, and 
loops of the same dropped from her corsage to her feet. 
No veil was worn to shield the face, and the blue eyes 
looked out fearlessly beneath the serene brow. So ab- 
sorbed was Van in watching Martha's advance down the 
wide passageway with Hugh, that he did not hear Polly's 
approach till she was close at his elbow. 

" You are to take me in right after her," she whispered. 
«* Doth not Patty look lovely ? and Hugh in his brown 
velvet and silver matcheth her well." At her rather hurried 
speech Van turned ; an exclamation escaped him of intense 
admiration at the truly regal figure that met his eyes. 
A close cut robe of canary coloured silk, ruffled with 
creamy old lace fell open over a white silk petticoat, gold 
embroidered, the square corsage cut low, and lace edged, 
only partially concealed the soft white throat encircled 
with a band of black velvet : elbow sleeves, long gloves, 
and a little feather fan that matched the tuft in the dark 
hair completed a costume that perfectly set forth the full, 
rounded, yet girlish figure, and displayed Polly as a 
beauty radiant enough to take a royal court by storm. 
Polly laughed at Van's amazed expression, and could not 
but be pleased at the homage in his eyes ; but there was 
no time to speak, for Sarah Fell, in a gown of palest 
blue brocade was following, with one of her intimate 
friends. Truly as she had suggested, the costumes were 
unlike any that the Pixleys had ever worn, but it is to be 
remembered that the Fells had not been always Quakers, 
and history speaks of even Margaret Fox's scarlet cloak 
and Lady Penn's purple satin, Quakers though they were. 
Polly rejoiced in the soft rich colours and sumptuous 
material, and Van could scarce keep his eyes ofif her as 
he led her in. The three couples entered the room 
where the company had already assembled. 

Descriptions of Quaker weddings are not rare, so we 
will not repeat. The simple ceremony after an interval 
of quiet waiting, was solemnly pronounced, and presently 
a few words of loving admonition and encouragement 
through life's duties were spoken by one of the in- 
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vited guests. After another pause the marriage certifi- 
cate was read and signed, and the company adjourned to 
the dining-room to partake of a slight collation before 
going out to again face the heavy wind which knew no 
cessation, and which had rendered the short trip from 
Ulverston to Swarthmore Hall a matter of unusual mo- 
ment. All who had encountered it spoke of the remarka- 
able violence of the gale. Horses could scarce stand 
against it, coaches rocked and quivered, pedestrians were 
fain to avail themselves of rocks, trees or fences, in order 
to get new breath for further efforts. Seaweed blown far 
inland, was whirled aloft, and the hoarse roar of the sea 
in the distance was astounding. 

" Polly, you are simply marvellous. I am over- 
whelmed by your grandeur," said Van, bringing her a 
plate of syllabub and whipped cream after doing his duty 
by the other guests. " Hardly do I dare approach you." 

" Then give me the benefit of all the enchantment that 
is said to be lent by distance," laughed Polly, accepting 
the refreshment offered. 

" Now that is only an obscure way of telling me to go 
away, and that is not courteous. Do you not open your 
heart to guests even on an occasion like this ? " 

" To guests ? Yes, indeed," she answered, gaily. 

" What is your definition of a guest ? " he asked. 

" The dictionary giveth it as * one that comes and goes.' 
* Tarries but a time.' " 

" So," said Van ; " but some guests stay a long while, 
being warmly received and welcomed. Have you a 
chamber in your palace for such an one? One who 
might on trial become a member of the family ? " 

" I cannot tell you. There are some chambers not yet 
looked into even by myself. They have not been 
opened." 

" Unlock them then and ascertain their capacity," he 
pleaded, with a look in his light, dark-rimmed eyes that 
Polly found it hard to meet. 

" Did you ever see Patty look lovelier ? " she asked 
with obvious change of subject. In truth Patty with her 
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large blue eyes alight, her cheeks tinged by a soft colour, 
and lips curved with happy smiles was a sight on which 
one's eyes might linger long. Van looked and half sighed. 

" Dear old Hugh, he is content at last." 

" Hugh looks older, so much older ! I scarce saw it 
last night," said Polly ; *• but to-day it showeth." 

" He is older," replied Van, watching the dignified 
grace with which Hugh spoke to one and another of the 
guests. The thoughtful brow from which his dark hair, 
now slightly streaked with gray from his terrible prison 
experiences, was brushed back, the steady eye and straight 
mouth rather sternly set from recent suffering, all be- 
spoke a man able to meet and conquer any difficulty that 
life had to offer, and there was no mistaking that he bore 
a talisman within, as one kept by the power of God. 

The guests were now dispersing, with many shakes of 
the head and ominous forebodings of damage to be 
caused by the continued hurricane. Possible wrecks were 
spoken of, and probable caves-in along the shore on whose 
treacherous banks whole hamlets had fallen to destruc- 
tion. Patty had gone up to her room and Polly was fol- 
lowing when Van stopped her at the library door. 

•' Polly, come in ; let me look at you again, please. Do 
you remember when you offered me the choice between 
a lock of your hair or something else in this very room ? " 
The heavy curtain fell behind Polly as slightly hesitating 
she entered the library. It was deserted and silent save 
for the pleasant crackle of the sea coal fire and the con- 
tinued wild sough and shriek of the increasingly fierce 
wind shaking the windows and roaring down the chim- 
ney. 

" I have not forgotten," she said slowly. 

" Will you give me the same choice again ? I go 
early to-morrow ; I want a promise." The girl glanced 
at the handsome gentleman, clad so bravely in gold and 
russet, awaiting her reply with a tenseness she could feel. 
She withdrew her eyes and looked again tentatively. 
Her look puzzled Van. It was that of a free wild spirit, 
begging for a little further grant of liberty. 
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" Could you wait a little longer ? " she said at last. 

** May be, if you will give me something to wait on," 
he gently replied, controlling his voice. " I need to be 
sustained ; it is a long journey and you starve me." Polly 
smiled. 

** You don't look famished," she said below her breath. 

*» I am, and my arms are empty. Come fill them," 
pleadingly. 

" Perhaps I might — just a minute You must not 

keep me," she made a half step forward but Van's close 
embrace seemed to frighten her. She met the impetuous 
claim of his lips a moment, and then slipped from his 
arms like a handful of sand. Coxe put his head in at the 
door. 

" There's a vessel coming ashore on the dunes, Mis- 
tress Polly. The men are going down in the spring cart. 
I thought maybe you'd like to go along." 

" Oh, do take us ! " Polly exclaimed, suddenly spring- 
ing away. " I'll call Patty. They may need help, blank- 
ets or something." Then turning quickly to Van she 
said, flushing rosy red, " You are very good to me." 
He bent over her hand. 

*• I hope I always shall be, dear. But Polly — I am not 
very patient." A wistful look at him and she disappeared 
up the staircase. Fifteen minutes later Patty and Polly 
in short skirts and jackets, with handkerchiefs bound over 
their hair, accompanied by Hugh and Van in suitable 
garments to face a storm, were, with many people of all 
ages from the surrounding hamlets, on their way to the 
beach. 



XLIV 
THE STORM 

THERE was no abatement in the violence of the 
wind. Even at Swarthmore Hall, distant a lit- 
tle over a mile from the sea, its sullen booming 
struck loud and ominous on the ear. Patty 
and Polly were nearly swept off their feet between the 
hall-door and the wagon, the butler closing the door be- 
hind them with great difficulty against the overpowering 
blast. On leaving the protection of the hedges the 
horses flinched and staggered by reason of the hurricane, 
so that Hugh and Van jumped out and walked in order 
for the relief of the labouring beasts, until thin sheets of 
water, driven far inland by the wind, covered the road, 
making return to the wagon necessary. Van lost his cap 
twice and finally shoved it into his pocket. 

" 'Tis rough weather for our wedding-day, Patty," said 
Hugh, steadying her with his arm against the tornado. 
" Thou shouldst have had everything peaceful and bright 
for thy happiness, dear." She pressed closed to him. 

"And yet this is happiness to aid others, is it not? 
perchance even to save life. And Hugh," softly, " I shall 
never again feel real unhappiness now we are together." 

" Hast got the Hollands, Hugh ? " asked Polly, from 
the seat in front of Hugh and Patty. " Coxe sayeth they 
will be well needed to recover those who may get to 
shore. Oh, I do hope none will be drowned ! " 

" The bitters are safe, Polly," said Hugh. " Mistress 
Fell gave me a good supply." 

" There is like to be plenty of help," said Van. 'fcThe 
neighbourhood has turned out. What say you, Coxe ? 
The wind blowetb tiU I can scarce hear, * That unless 
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the wind lulls no ship can Hve ' ? I pity the poor fel- 
lows ! " 

" Aye, sir, nothing can long weather such a sea ; 'tis an 
unusual one even for us. We can see the waves from 
here/' 

" Oh, look, look," exclaimed Polly, excitedly, her words 
blown back into her throat. " Are those the crests of 
the waves ? I wondered what that uneven tossing line 
might be ! Ah, my handkerchief ! " springing for her 
head-rig. Van caught and bound it again more securely 
about her flying tresses. His eyes met hers with a vivid 
joy in them that he could not, or did not attempt to con- 
ceal. Had he won her at last ? Would she finally con- 
fess like Tennyson's " Princess," in later poesy 

*< I strove against the flood, yet strove in vain. 
Let the great current bear me to the main " ? 

She herself was dimly aware of the passionate current 
of love setting towards her, and felt that Van was op- 
posing no barrier to its swelling tide. All day there had 
been a tender grace about Polly, whether of sympathy 
with the happiness of her dear ones, or whether from an 
unconscious premonition of what should come to herself, 
Van did not know. 'Twas enough for him to be included 
in the gracious sweetness. Had she meant her playful 
words the night before in earnest ? Had the long lane 
ended ? Their interview in the library had lifted him to 
the highest pinnacle of hope. He could scarce refrain 
from snatching another kiss as he knotted the dark red 
kerchief under the soft chin, and caught her half shy, 
half friendly glance. But this was no time for love pas- 
sages. The terrible reality of a desperate struggle for 
life in such a storm was forced on them urgently as they 
neared the sea. Scarce could their horses face the wind, 
and again and again paused or turned aside, requiring re- 
peated urging. Pushing on among the crowd of hurry- 
ing people they could catch anxious words of great trees 
blown down, houses unroofed and entire ricks scattered 
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about the fields. There was something unutterably awful 
in the continued fury of the wind. Long before they 
reached the sea its spray was on their lips, and salt rain 
showered about them. Van bent to draw Polly's plaid 
closer. 

** That's a queer wrap you have on," he said. Polly 
laughed. 

" 'Tis a long plaid cut in half lengthwise and joined," 
she replied. " Mistress Fell useth it for riding, saying 
she can fold it more closely around her and leave her 
arms free." 

" I think, sir," said Coxe, turning to Hugh, ** we must 
leave the horses here. There's a bit of a fence to tie to, 
and it's risky taking them farther ; the waves may frighten 
them." 

" Probably you are right," said Hugh. " Shall we 
leave you here, Patty ? Polly ? This wind is fearful." 

" No, no, take us with you," cried both maidens. 

They climbed down from the cart and looked around 
on the remarkable scene. The air was filled to obscurity 
with sand, seaweed and flying blotches of sea-foam. 
Every sheet and puddle of water blown inland smote its 
banks in ripples of light breakers. A crowd of men and 
women were gathered on the beacH wearing disturbed and 
anxious faces. Gray-haired sailors looked from angry 
wave to lowering sky, shaking their heads. Children 
pressed close together uneasily watching the faces of 
their elders. The tremendous sea itself, when they 
could see it through the hurricane of blinding wind and 
flying spume, confounded them^ If such a gale could 
rise, it seemed to be rising. Van pressed forward to- 
wards a group of men pointing excitedly out to sea, and 
Hugh, Patty and Polly followed closely. 

** Where is the ship ? " Van asked. " Dp you know 
what or whose it is ? I see nothing." 

" There, sir, there ; you're looking too far out," said a 
boatman ; " right here, sir ! " and they withdrew their 
eyes from the heaving, swelling mass of water growing 
infinitely more terrific every moment, and saw to their 
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horror close at hand a large yacht rolling' violently as she 
drifted fast in towards the fatal sands. 

" Do you know what she is ? " asked Van again, but 
his voice was lost in the uproar of wave and wind ; on 
his repeating his question louder a strong bronzed sailor 
beside him replied, 

" 'Tis a yacht, sir, that's been hanging about four days 
or more. No one knows why, and 'tis said to belong to 
a Lord Courtenay, who sure is a stranger in these parts 
else would he have cleared harbour long since." 

•* Oh, I thought he had gone ! He promised ! " 
Polly's low sharp exclamation caught Van's ear. He 
started as though shot and turned to meet her dark eyes 
wide with sudden distress. " He promised, oh, why did 
he stay ? " she repeated. 

" Promised ? Who ? Did you know he was here ? 
Have you seen him ? Why did he come ? " 

" Yes, I don't know. I made him promise to go. I 
thought he had," was Polly's incoherent reply. 

Van's face froze. One would scarce have known him 
as the same man who, a moment ago, had lifted Polly 
down from the wagon. He bent to her ear, for the noise 
of wind and sea was appalling. 

** When did you meet him ? The night we came ? 
Last night ? Now by my faith ! " 

Polly nodded, meeting the sudden fierce flash of those 
light gray eyes with a great terror in her own. Terror, 
but not of him. 

" And that was why you were so late ! You had no 
doubt just closed a delightful interview ! " and now Polly 
shut her lips. A shout of horror made both Van and 
herself turn again to the sea. Waves whose fearful pro- 
portions dismayed the stoutest heart, bore one another 
down with fearful rapidity, looking as if the smallest 
would engulf the beach and all who stood upon it ; and 
upon these tossing hills of green whose height and 
depth were unspeakably appalling, the yacht rolled and 
pitched in the most terrific manner. Her mast had 
snapped in half, causing the cry from shore, and now 
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hung a tangled mass of sail and cordage over one side of 
the unhappy vessel, beating, grinding and grating against 
it as if every blow would be the last. As the ruin rapidly 
rose and fell two men were seen to spring hurriedly for- 
ward trying with axes to cut the ropes loose, but the dash 
and sway were terrible. Slipping, staggering on the 
streaming deck, now up, now down, they worked ve- 
hemently to relieve the ship ; but, as they strove amid 
lurch and plunge, a great wave, running smooth and high, 
swept men, cordage and mast away. A moment of fear- 
ful suspense and then the men were seen swimming 
bravely for the shore. Hugh and Patty followed with the 
crowd a little way down the beach where it seemed 
likely the men might come ashore, if indeed they ever 
emerged from that raging turmoil of water. But Polly 
stood rooted to the spot where she had just heard of the 
ownership of the doomed yacht, and Van, though speak- 
ing no word, would not leave her alone. An old wreck 
lay half-buried where they stood, the sand gathering 
around it making a slight elevation upon the beach. 
Against this elevation the foaming breakers raged with 
indescribable frenzy, and their mad backward rush was 
as though the foundations of the earth were being scooped 
away. Polly and Van had descried a tall figure giving 
quick directions about the deck and working with the 
men to free the ship as far as could be done. Now this 
figure, whom they both recognized, stepped back, stand- 
ing quietly by the remaining fragment of mast, as the 
yacht dashed and sprung wildly amid the billows. Two 
men stood by him. Every now and then through the 
murky air they could see him turn and look around, then 
face again towards the shore as if measuring the dis- 
tance. Higher and higher the madly racing billows 
tossed ; now the yacht was lost in a cavernous trough, 
now raised as on a mountain-top ; and, as they gazed, a 
huge wave gathering height as it rolled, came with fear- 
ful swiftness from behind the ship, caught and held her a 
moment suspended in mid air, then hurled her irresistibly 
onward till she struck with inconceivable violence. A 
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great cry audible above the uproar of wind and water, 
came from the horrified spectators. Van started forward, 
for the ship was lost to view in a mass of flying foam and 
water, but she rose again and now there were but two 
men clinging to the broken mast. The distracted spec- 
tators clasped their hands ; men turned away ; women 
hid their faces. 

** It is parting amidship," said Van ; but he took no 
notice of Polly's agonized gesture as she watched the 
ship, now undoubtedly breaking up. 

Three men had come ashore more dead than alive, and 
every effort was being made to revive them by the group 
among whom were Hugh and Patty. As the ship rolled 
and dashed like a wild creature in desperate agony, now 
on her beam, now showing only her keel, the tall 
figure was seen to climb as high upon the mast as he 
could and take a survey of the mad whirl of water around, 
then glance at the straining parting planks beneath him. 
With a momentary gesture towards heaven, he sprang 
out into the boiling surge and swam in the direction of 
the slight rise where Van and Polly stood. His course 
was chosen wisely, for, the sweep of a huge billow fol- 
lowing his leap, all remaining cordage, with barrels, 
planks and bulwarks went overboard like paper, carrying 
the other man with them in fatal entanglement down the 
beach. Van glanced at Polly, and nieeting her eye knew 
she had recognized the swimmer. Hurriedly throwing 
off his coat, he ran down towards the dark curling 
water. They could see Walgrave's head, as swimming 
bravely, he rose on the mountains and sank in the 
hollows. Now lost in a smother of foam, now with 
determined stroke once more appearing in sight. Twas 
an awful battle ! Would he make it ? Oh, if they could 
but help ! Polly was scarce whiter than Van as she stood 
beside him, the spent waves slipping unheeded round 
their feet. Walgrave was gaining despite the bitter 
buffeting which flung him now here, now there ; but 
they saw his steady stroke weaken, and when he sank it 
was longer ere he reappeared. They held their breath. 
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scarce hoping he would win to shore. He drew nearer, 
and a vast blank wall of wave, sinister, dark, menacing, 
followed hard. Rising in awful height, curiing, with 
masses of solid water blown from its crest, it swept up 
and leaned over as if to engulf the exhausted swimmer. 
As he descended into the yawning trough over which 
this mountain hung he was seen to give a despairing look 
up and then leap into it with a mighty bound. A 
moment and his senseless form was rolled over and over 
by the billow raging up to their very feet. Swift on the 
retiring rush Van followed, catching Walgrave's arm in a 
desperate grasp, but the clutch of the receding flood was 
around his feet, and struggle as he might, he was down, 
now on his knees, now on his face, striking his feet into 
the yielding sand, strangled, fighting, blinded, and know- 
ing, despite his every effort, that they were being relent- 
lessly swept back into that boiling cauldron of cruel 
ocean. Even as his heart failed him utterly, he heard a 
clear high call. Something floated by that he caught 
and clung to as only a drowning man clings. Acting at 
the same instant as Van, Polly, unwinding her long plaid 
as she ran, rushed out onto the furthest part of fiie old 
wreck which fairly overhung the seething, hissing waves, 
gathered the plaid in loops and flung it wide over the 
masses of white foam and black water as they whirled by. 
A current, formed probably by the wreck, bore Van and 
Walgrave round the old bulwark and within reach of the 
plaid. The tremendous jerk on Polly's Hand and wrist 
and other arm which she had wound round an old iron 
bar embedded in the deck, told her Van had hold and 
caused a fervent thanksgiving. Now could she retain 
her grasp ? The tension on the plaid was terrible and 
the waves rolled in with undiminished fury. Van, twist- 
ing his arm in the plaid, had scarce drawn breath when a 
fresh billow of tremendous magnitude bore down upon 
him. Letting himself float, and aware that a pull which 
he aided as best he might, was slightly guiding him 
through the power of that shoreward sweep, he found 
himself thrown against the buried wreck and a clinging 
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form, over whose neck he caught something hard and 
firm. The jerk Van had given the plaid, dragged Polly 
off the wreck, but she still held to the bar and her feet 
touched the sand below, giving her purchase to resist the 
surging waves. She never clearly recalled what happened 
next, only that a strong arm passed over her to clutch 
the iron and that the plaid swept across and tangled 
round her. The world was naught but suffocating 
water under which they were buried deep. That she 
still grasped the bar was all she knew. As the powerful 
ebb came dragging at their feet Van, choked, bewildered, 
• with the dead weight of Walgrave on one arm, could still 
raise a shout for help and the half dozen men already 
running to their assistance, raised and bore them from the 
wreck. Scarce could Polly's fingers be loosened from bar 
or shawl, so only attempting the former they wound the 
latter around her and carried her up the beach. 

" 'Tis but a faint," said a sailor, answering Van's white 
face of anxiety. ** Don't 'ee take such a scare. Ah, 
here's the lady with the bitters. That's the stuff as '11 
bring her to." And it did. Without question or out- 
cry, Patty kneeling by the motionless girl, pried open 
the clenched teeth and poured some gin down Polly's 
throat, making her choke and cough, but she opened 
her eyes and then sat up, pushing back the streaming 
hair. 

" Did he get the plaid ? " she gasped, scarce able to 
form the words. " Where is he ? " 

" Here," said Van, stepping to her side. " Had I not 
caught the plaid you flung me I had shared the fate of 
the ship." Polly looked out over the wild sea. 

"And that is ?" 

** Gone," said Van, speaking with effort. Polly covered 
her face with her hands. 

People had not been idle while Polly was being 
recovered ; busy hands worked on Walgrave's inanimate 
form till a faint sigh told of returning life. Then 
Hugh left him and went to Van, glancing at Polly as he 
did so. 
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" Did you know ? and when ? " he asked. " Does she 
know ? " 

" Just before the ship struck I knew," Van replied. 
" Yes, she knows." 

" Did you save him ?" said Hugh. 

" She saved us both," returned Van. " I'll tell you 
by and by. Let's get home. I'm going to walk on 
now." 

" Van, wait," exclaimed Hugh. " Take a glass of this ; 
you're ghastly I Whatever Walgrave was doing here, he 
came not with Polly's consent." 

" That I know nothing about," said Van, but he took 
the bitters, being in truth sorely in need of them. 

Walgrave was by this time on his feet, and though 
scarce recovered enough to stand, was asking for his 
rescuer. 

" Yon's the man," said a big sailor, " behind you, and 
a mighty plucky chap to rush in without no rope behind 
to tie to. So that lass had not shown untold grit, belike 
neither of you would have drawn breath again." A more 
amazed man than Walgrave as he faced the little group 
now preparing to leave the beach can scarce be pictured. 
A flood of dark crimson mounted to his hair as he ap- 
proached them. 

" Would I could do more to show my gratitude," he 
said to Van, speaking fast and nervously, " than simply 
offer my thanks for the marvellous courage of your 
rescue. 'Tis not often given to a man to owe his life to 
one whom he has not treated as a friend. Pardon me, I 
do not well express myself; you have shown unusual 
generosity, sir," bravely controlling his shivering ex- 
haustion, and leaning on the arm of one of his men, 
who like himself had survived the wreck. Van answered 
coldly, 

" I did what any man would have done ; 'tis not to me 
you owe your life, but to this young lady. She saved us 
both, and will doubtless be willing to accept your thanks, 
however expressed." Walgrave glanced from Van to 
Polly and back again, gathering some inkling of the truth 
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of affairs. He looked once more at Polly's white im- 
passive face, and his expression changed as he seemed to 
gather himself up. 

" I beg pardon," he said to Van. ** That young lady 
absolutely refuses to accept anything from me. Not but 
what I would most willingly owe her my life so she would 
take its guidance. But I must clear her from any 
willingness to close with my proposals. Last night I 
sought her (unknown to any save my man^ on the moors 
and pled my cause, urgently, vehemently. Indeed I 
would have carried her away to my yacht without her 
consent, had not Providence in the shape of an old gipsy 
woman interfered. I was mad ! yet do I truly love, and 
would have married her. Perchance you," markedly ad- 
dressing Van, " can explain the cause of her coldness. 
Mistress Pixley " — much of his old half playful gallantry 
returning in spite of his violent shivering, " you have a 
right to my life ; how can I use it to pleasure you best?" 

" Live it as far as possible away from my neighbour- 
hood," was Polly's brief reply. 

" As possible ? doth that leave a loophole ? " said Wal- 
grave. 

" 'Twas not so meant," said Polly. 

" Never see you again ? " Polly bent her head in as- 
sent. She was nearly past speaking, but could not go 
away without the others. Walgrave turned gravely to 
Van with a dignity unusual to him. 

" You hear, sir ? My best thanks to you and Mistress 
Pixley who have both run such terrible risk to save me 
from danger foolishly, and I now acknowledge uselessly 
incurred, is to absolutely obey the lady. That such 
obedience causes me a pang, severe beyond my expecta- 
tion, I do not attempt to deny; that I bear the pain 
gladly is equally certain, and honestly wish you," bow- 
ing to Van, " all success where I have failed. Mistress 
Pixley shall be troubled by me no more." He held out 
his hand to Van who quietly responded, bowed low to 
Polly, and then to the others, and walked away with dif- 
ficulty, leaning for support on the arm of his man. 
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« The fellow hath some nobility in him after all," said 
Hugh who, with the others, had been held silent by the 
strangeness of this scene. 

They reached and climbed silently into their wagon, 
Hugh wrapping Polly in his dry pLaid, for she was by 
this time shivering uncontrollably in her drenched gar- 
ments. Van walked bare-headed beside the horses, say- 
ing he kept warmer that way. As they ascended the 
little rise of ground leading from the beach, Polly looked 
back. The scene was sinister and melancholy in the 
extreme. The crowd had scattered, leaving the beach 
deserted save for a little group of three or four boatmen 
who performed the mournful duty of bearing, on a hastily 
improvised litter, a drowned sailor to the town. The wild 
tempest continued to urge waves of increased magnitude 
up the beach amid sand and scattering seaweed. A 
wind-beaten sea-bird was driven helplessly across the 
smooth side of a huge green chasm of water. As Polly 
looked, unable to withdraw her eyes from the dismal pic- 
ture, a solitary spar rose upright on the crest of a gigantic 
incoming wave. — It was all that was left of the ill-fated 
Sea Mew. A strong shudder shook Polly, and she 
pressed her hand over her eyes. 
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THE sound of wheels brought Mistress Fell to 
the door, whereupon seeing Polly's drenched 
condition she swept her hurriedly up-stairs to 
her room, at the same time bidding Van to his 
with all possible haste. 

" Barnes will bring coals for your fire as speedily as 
possible, dear sir, and render all assistance needful. And 
now, Polly child, come with me straightway. Thou 
must have a basin of hot spiced caudle, well modified 
with Hollands, at once. Jean, hasten thy steps for the 
hot water for her feet and, mind, put in a double handful 
of salt. Poor child, how didst thou ever get so drenched ? 
Never mind now, let me strip off the wet things and we 
will have everything comfortable before thou knowest." 
So talking, Sarah Fell speedily did away with Polly's 
dripping habiliments, and grateful indeed was the flannel 
dressing gown warmed hastily at the little fire kindled by 
a handy maid, while another brought the warm drink 
prescribed by Mistress Fell. 

" Now art thou warm again ? " asked she, tucking an 
eider-down quilt about Polly whom she had put upon a 
lounge beside the fireplace. " Thou hadst best try for 
two hours* sleep before dinner, dear. Do not tell me 
aught now, but just rest." 

The grave, wistful look in Polly's face told Mistress 
Fell that more had occurred than an accidental wetting 
from a spent wave ; but she judged, and wisely, that to 
be alone and quiet would be more restorative flian any- 
thing else. Polly was thankful simply to lie and watch 
the flame with its cheery crackle, and ere long under the 
soothing influence of the spiced caudle she fell asleep. 

322 
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Patty, seeing Polly in such good hands, retired to her 
room to lay aside her garments damp with flying spray, 
and now resting in a big chintz covered easy-chair 
watched Hugh pacing up and down the large chamber 
assigned for their accommodation. 

" Thou hast somewhat on thy mind, Hugh," she said, 
presently. He paused near her chair. 

" Teddy," he replied. " I fear he is in trouble. This 
morn from a certain bright joy about the dear fellow I 
gathered that Polly and he had come to an understand- 
ing, for though Ted has never opened his lips to me (and 
he is not a man you can ask about such subjects) I feel 
sure evidence of his love for Polly." 

" I have thought the same," said Patty, putting up her 
hand to Hugh as he leaned against her chair ; " but Polly, 
frank to a fault on some matters, scarce speaketh ever on 
such points." 

" Tis better so," said Hugh. " Friendship is oft killed 
by over-intimacy. Men, and women too, want their 
reserves, but that there is now a misapprehension be- 
tween them I am certain, and about Walgrave. Teddy 
jumps overquick to jealousy and is hasty of speech. 
Polly, an I mistake her not, resents suspicion " 

"Tis a combination likely to breed discord," said 
Patty. " Why dost thou not go to him, Hugh ? Per- 
chance thou couldst be of comfort." 

" Only my reluctance to leave thee, sweet, detaineth 
me," said Hugh, bending over her upturned face. 

" Then tarry no longer, Hugh," she said, laughing. 
" We have a lifetime before us, surely an hour to thy 
best friend can be given." Hugh returned her smile 
and a minute or two after ran down-stairs to seek 
Teddy, whom he found in dry clothes walking with bent 
head and hands in his pockets, up and down a garden 
path sheltered by high borders from the now falling 
wind. A sudden clutch on Hugh's heart at sight of 
that fair head told how he would have mourned had 
the engulfing ocean buried it low in its cavernous 
depth. Van looked round at Hugh and linked an 
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arm through his, but no word was spoken by either till 
Hugh asked, 

" What is the trouble, Ted ? " 

" Not much, except that I have discovered what a 
thundering fool I am and the knowledge is not over- 
pleasant/' A smile stole into Hugh's eyes, but he asked 
with all gravity what had given Teddy such a clear, and 
presumably unexpected view of himself. 

" Why just this," replied Van, after a turn or two up 
and down the path in silence; "you probably know 
without my telling you how I feel towards Mistress 
Pixley." (Hugh noted the unusual formality of address.) 
" And — to-day — in the library, after your reception, I 
thought — ^by reason of what occurred, she felt somewhat 
of the same " 

" Well ? " said Hugh, seeing that Van paused. 

" Well " — said Van. " Hugh, can it be possible she 
cares for that conceited bully ? " 

" No," said Hugh. " Not a whit." 

** Then by Jove, why should she have looked so ab- 
solutely broken up when she heard whose yacht it was ? 
I tell you she couldn't have shown more distress at his 
danger if it had been you or Mistress Patty " 

" Or yourself," suggested Hugh. Van shook his head 
and kicked the leaves up into heaps only to again de- 
molish them. " She shows me nothing." 

"Nothing? I thought you said " Van turned 

scarlet and Hugh stopped. " Depend upon it, Ted, 
old fellow, she feeleth that if Walgrave had been 
drowned it would in a measure have been owing to 
her, and although a girl may be, and is, I am posi- 
tive, in this case, wholly free from blame, and indif- 
ferent to the man, it is a terrible thing to be the cause 
of a fellow creature's death." 

" If I thought that was all " Van began, " or had 

thought so then ! But only the other cause for her 

distress struck me, and I said something for which I 
could now bite oflf my tongue." 

" Hum," said Hugh. " That's another pair of sleeves. 
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Naught save a pretty complete confession will set you 
right with Polly." 

" So she gives me the chance I'll make the confes- 
sion," returned Van. " After all her sweet kindliness, I 
was brute enough to score her about Walgrave, and then 
at the risk of her own life she saved me from an awful 
death. I tell you, Hugh, no man need covet the drag and 
pull, down, down, of that fearful irresistible water, and to 
think of her pluck and quick daring ! It maddens me to 
think of what I said. But why in thunder didn't she tell 
me what the coil was about ? " 

" Probably she opined how you would take it. Any- 
way what right hath she given you to be her father 
confessor ? " 

" None," said Van. " She knoweth I want to be." 
Hugh laughed. 

" Hath given her any chance to tell you ? Except in 
the library ? " 

" And then we were not thinking of Walgrave," an- 
swered Van, the ready scarlet flaming again under his 
white skin. Then throwing his arm over Hugh's 
shoulder he said, 

" Do you half know how I shall miss you ? " and Hugh 
knew the subject of Polly was shut down upon. 

" I do know something of it," he replied. " It is not 
easy to go into exile from my native land, and you." 

" The marvel of you Quakers is that you accept all 
these things so cheerfully ; sorrow, loss, separation." 

** * I count all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, my Lord.' Teddy, I would 
not give up one jot of all that has come to me, for Christ 
hath been so near, so lovely through the whole, and I 
believe all things work together for good to them that 
love God. I am a more complete man for all these ex- 
periences." 

" The apostles left all to follow Him," said Van 
thoughtfully. " They thought they were guided doubt- 
less. Doth put as much confidence in their words, 
Hugh, as you do in Christ's ? " 
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" Certes, yes," replied Hugh, rather wondering at the 
drift of Van's words. It was as though he was bringing 
up questions that had been puzzling him and which he 
would fain settle ere Hugh left. " Think you Christ 
would leave the great things which He had ' only begun 
to do and to teach/ in unworthy hands ? or those that 
lacked authority? Did He not bid them wait till His 
Holy Spirit fell upon them, implying that they were 
then fully equipped to carry on this work? Any one 
daring to depreciate these men speaketh without ques- 
tion against that Holy Spirit, and for such there ' is 
never forgiveness.' It is the ' unpardonable sin.' " A 
silence fell between them, broken by Hugh. " Teddy, I 
may not see much of you, if you go to Holland before 
I sail. Tell me, won't you, have you seen the vision ? 
and will you be obedient to it?" Van drew his arm 
closer, answering slowly, 

" I have lately seen the vision, Hugh, and will obey." 
They reached the end of the walk, neither continuing the 
weighty conversation into which they had unexpectedly 
fallen, when Patty's voice was heard calling from the 
hall door. Hugh turned instaritly. Van smiled. 

" You are under authority now, Hugh. A very sweet 
one, too, by my faith. Be off; you've done me good." 

" And you me. I'll trust you with Polly now." 

** That is a matter with which you have nothing to 
do," Van called after him, then turning on his heel paced 
the closely hedged walk among the falling leaves till 
summoned to dinner. 

A few minutes before the bell rang Polly glided in, 
her paleness somewhat increased by contrast with the 
dark blue of the gown she wore, some soft material that 
fell in clinging folds to her feet. The dark hair more 
than usually curly from its wetting was coiled low on 
her neck. Van thought he had never seen her prettier. 
Throughout the meal she was unusally quiet, and im- 
mediately on their return to the drawing-room took a 
low seat by her mother in front of the fire. Hugh and 
Patty soon retired up-stairs and Van restlessly wandered 
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round the rooms, now talking to Walter Pixley, now 
conversing with Mistress Fell at the other side of the fire- 
place from Polly. 

" You leave very early to-morrow I am told ? " she 
said, raising her eyes to her handsome guest as he leaned 
against the mantelpiece. He was clad in dark green 
cloth, black braided, only relieved by a cravat of rich 
lace, and stood motionless with folded arms, watching 
Polly's head bent over some knitting. 

" Yes," he said, starting, " by dawn I must be away. 
I hope my early going will not disturb the family ? I 
should be loath to give any trouble." 

*< Barnes can see to your comfort," responded Mistress 
Fell. " Breakfast will be laid in the south dining-room ; 
the little one, you know? Mr. Hereford tells me you 
are en route for Holland ere long, for quite a long 
tarriance?" 

•' My stay is altogether uncertain," he replied. " It 
may be for months, or only a few weeks." He stooped 
suddenly for a ball of Polly's Berlin wool rolling to his 
feet, and, returning it to her, retained his hold long enough 
to cause her to raise her eyes to his. But his pleading 
gaze was met only by a look any casual acquaintance 
might have received ; he let the ball drop into her hand, 
turned on his heel and sauntered into the apartment ad- 
joining the drawing-room, a step lower down, where he 
seemingly became absorbed in a book lying on the table. 
A few minutes later, Polly, gathering her work together, 
wished her friends " Good-night," and passed through the 
room where Van was, on her way to the corridor leading 
to the staircase. He was before her. Holding the door 
open, he bent to receive only the same grave greeting she 
had before given, neither distant nor familiar. 

" Mistress Pixley, may I not even be permitted to ex- 
plain ? " She met his glance courteously. 

" Explain ? " 

"Apologize rather I should say. Prithee, prithee, 
grant me a hearing to put myself right." 

"Is anything wrong?" she inquired, passing beneath 
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his gaze into the hallway along which he kept step beside 
her. Van was perplexed. Anger, scorn, he could have 
met more easily than this seeming unconsciousness of any 
past relationship existing that had been disturbed. A 
cool blank as of a snow-covered slope suddenly confronted 
him on which he could hope to make impression less 
readily than on an icy Alp. Passing the library door he 
paused the space of a second, causing Polly to look up. 
She crimsoned as she encountered the imprisoned fire of 
his eye. 

" Wrong ? " he said. " I was wrong, most inexcusably 
wrong ! In thought and word I was scandalously wrong 
and unjust ! " 

" Yes ? " Again the indiflferent intonations flowed 
about him like a chilling wave. Could he get no hold on 
this snow maiden, whose manner froze tongue and heart 
alike ? They were nearly at the oak staircase and Van 
felt as if every chance of reconciliation was slipping from 
his grasp as might a dissolving icicle. Determinedly he 
spoke again, almost forcing her to keep pace with his 
slower gait. 

" Lord Courtenay's words showed me how unpardonably 
suspicious I had been. How ungenerous were the 
thoughts I had, though briefly, entertained." 

" Yes ? " again said the lady by his side, her foot on 
the first step, her tone sounding slightly bored. 

" Stay, oh, stay a moment," he exclaimed. " Give me 
a kind word ere I go ! You know I leave at dawn." 

" So I overheard you just now telling Mistress Fell," 
calmly. 

" And did not care ! " said Van bitterly. " Certes you 
visit a brief slip severely. Was never man jealous before 
that you punish thus unsparingly ? " 

" You have been, — before," said Polly, and then would 
have given her ears not to have recalled the little shop 
with its dim candle and smell of cake, for Van at once 
looked up inquiringly and catching a mischievous twinkle 
in the dark eyes, took from his breast-pocket a tiny oval 
tablet, and laid it on top of the newel-post. Polly re- 
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garded it calmly, all mischief smoothed from her 
face. ^ 

" You saved my life to-day. That life is yours," he 
said. 

" Thank you. You once saved mine. We are quits." 
She ascended a step or two more. Van returned the 
oval to his pocket, and regarded her keenly. 

" 'Tis a long lane in sooth, Polly ! " as she took one 
more step up. She stopped, her hand on the banister, 
her long soft blue gown trailing round her. A sudden 
gust, forcing open the hall-door letting in a damp breeze, 
caused the swinging lamp to flare. They heard the dis- 
tant melancholy booming of the sea. She grew visibly 
paler and turned away. 

" Oh, come back," Van exclaimed. " I was an unmiti- 
gated brute after all your sweet graciousness to-day, but 
punish as you will, I'm glad, aye, glad to owe you my 
life. Polly, is it ' Good-night/ or ' Good-bye ' ? " She 
paused a moment in her ascent of the massive oak stair- 
case and looked down into those flashing light eyes 
turned so eagerly up to her. Even in the dim glow of 
the lamp Van could see the colour creep slowly into her 
cheek. 

" Good-night," she said, and disappeared round the 
curve of the stair. Van leaned thoughtfully against the 
newel-post. 

" I suppose I deserve it," he mused. " What a fool a 
fellow can be." Ten minutes later Hugh running down 
the upper entry for something he had left in Van's room 
stumbled over the trail of Polly's gown as she stood, her 
forehead pressed against the entry window, listening to 
the far-oflf thunder of the sea. 

" Polly," he exclaimed, " what is the matter ? " 

" Nothing," she said. " Oh, those dreadful, dreadful 
waves." He forcibly took her cold fingers from the case- 
ment. She was trembling all over. 

** Polly, dear, don't listen. It is all over and past. No 
one was hurt save a sailor who alwa)rs risks life. Forget 
it, dear." 
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" I cannot. Hugh, had Lord Courtenay been drowned, 
I should have been a murderer ! " 

" Nonsense/' passing his arm round her, for he saw 
how terrible had been the strain and shock. " Twas no 
fault of yours. Walgrave himself said so ; he absolved 
you, dear, fully, entirely." 

" I might have been there, Hugh, on that shattered 
wreck ! had he succeeded in bearing me away. I was 
alone, and he is strong. Oh, the surging, cruel waves, 
will they never stop ! If the gipsy had not come I might 
now be lying fathoms deep. Hugh, who was that gipsy ? 
She knew me." Hugh started, but he repressed the ques- 
tions rising to his lips. Polly was too excited already to 
perplex her with anything more. 

" She had probably seen you around here. Now Polly, 
put all foolish ideas of murder away; it is sheer non- 
sense. You must go to bed. Til send Patty's maid to sit 
by you a bit, or stay all night." 

" Oh, Hugh, if they had not caught that plaid ! " 

her head was down now on Hugh's shoulder and her 
whole frame shaking with deep drawn sobs. She did not 
see the merry smile that curved Hugh's mouth as he held 
her close. 

" Polly, sister Polly, it will all come right. You've 
been a brave plucky lassie, and now here comes Patty ; " 
for Patty, hearing the low murmur of voices, had followed 
Hugh and promptly took her weary overtaxed young sis- 
ter to bed, leaving her own woman to sleep on Polly's 
lounge. The next day Van, slowly walking his horse at 
early morn around the house, looked up at the click of 
an opening casement. Falling straight down in the wind- 
less dawn a little handkerchief dropped at his side. 
Springing to pick it up he recognized the tiny pin fas- 
tened therein. 'Twas his own, given to Polly so long ago, 
now carrying to him in blue and silver the word " Spera." 
He looked up, pressed the kerchief to his lips and thrust- 
ing it into his breast pocket, put his horse to a gallop 
which soon bore him out of view. 




XLVI 

MANY BLESSINGS 

PLLY, what dost thou here in this atmosphere 
that cannot be termed dry ? " asked Hugh that 
same morning, coming in from the stables by 
way of the south walk. " Hast not had enough 
of water ? " Polly drew her cloak closer to keep off the 
gently falling Scotch mist, and shivered. 

" Hush, Hugh, please," she said. " You scarce know 
how terrible it all was or jokes would flee your lips. 
That leaping line of billows ! They seem following hard 
after me even now." Hugh turned with her along the 
walk. 

" And by way of forgetting art promenading where 
the roar of the breakers comes so plainly to the ear ! 
Hast forsworn the house that this wet walk is tempt- 
ing ? " Polly smiled. 

" Tve been helping Patty pack the mails. Do we 
leave at noon ? " 

"An hour after. Then we get to Ulverston comfort- 
ably, let your mother, well yes, my mother, rest all night, 
and take the early coach there. That gets us well to- 
wards home by night. I've been seeking the gipsies, 
Polly ; but they have struck tent and vanished as com- 
pletely from the wind-swept moors as might a flock of 
brown plovers borne on the gale. How impossible it is 
in this stillness to believe the wind blew yesterday." 

" Except for that," said Polly, pointing to a bit of sea- 
weed lying on the path. 

" Come into the fire and leave this dismal scene," said 
Hugh, his eye ranging over wide misty heaths lined in 
by hills indistinct with rain on one hand, and on the 
other, flat bare fields stretching away to the sea. The 
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gale had stripped the trees about Swarthmore Hall 
of their browning leaves ; the dipt yew hedges dripped 
great drops of moisture on the sodden ground. 

" There seems naught dismal about you," said Polly. 

" Marry, no, why should there be ? Have I not just 
gotten all I care most for in life ? " he waved his hat at 
Patty's fair face as she beckoned to them from the 
window to come in from the falling mist. " Polly, dear," 
he said earnestly, " forget all melancholy thoughts and 
just thank God for your own deliverance and those you 
were enabled to save. You have much of cause for 
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rejoicmg. 

" I will/' said Polly. " Mistress Fell is calling us to 
lunch." 

It may here be said that further inquiries made later 
on by Walter Pixley never revealed any more of Polly's 
history. Lord Courtney was found to have had an older 
brother whose title descended (the only child of said 
brother having been stolen when a baby) to Roy Wal- 
grave's father, and then to him. No property went with 
it, all Lord Courtenay's wealth coming from his wife. 
The suggested relationship between Walter Pixley's 
adopted daughter and the present Lord Courtenay was 
never claimed. 

" Wilt ever care to visit us again ? " said Mistress Fell, 
putting both hands on Polly's shoulders, as they waited 
in the hall for the stately family coach. " Thou hast had 
two terrifying experiences." 

** Experiences that but show God's mercy," returned 
Polly. " Yes, indeed, I will come again, so I am asked." 

"Always wilt thou be welcome, dear," returned her 
friend, kissing either cheek, and then stepping to the 
coach to place the cushions for Rachel Pixley. 

Tatty was scarce more glad to see the family back 
than they to reach the dear old farmhouse lying amid its 
profusion of green hedgerow and clinging vines. 

" Truly home is passing pleasant," said Rachel Pixley, 
placed by her husband in the depths of an easy-chair 
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by the bright grate on whose hobs sat respectively a 
singing teakettle and plate of buttered muffins. Tatty 
bustled in and out placing various dainties of clotted 
cream, stewed gooseberries, delicate tongue and thin 
slices of cold meat, cream-cheese, seed cake and several 
kinds of jam on the table whose tall lamp shone softly on 
china bowls of late roses and vases of autumn berries. 
Walter Pixley, standing before the fire, surveyed the cozy 
room with a face of utmost content. 

" No hospitality hath been spared by our dear friends, 
no kindness scanted, yet it suiteth me well to be here." 

" Father, wilt let me have the kettle now ? " asked 
Patty, who had been moving quietly about the room 
folding her mother's shawls and putting little touches a 
room ever lacks which has been left to the hands of 
servants. "I will make the tea. Where can Polly 
be?" 

" In the garden," said Hugh. " I will bring her." 

" Hugh," exclaimed Polly, rising from the flower 
beds, " how inexpressibly better this is than bare Cum- 
berland ! How can you leave it all ? The dear, dear 
garden ! " 

" I will make another ! " he said. " But Polly, sister, 
I leave Patty in your care. Keep her safe for me till 
such time as she cometh out to meet me. Would you 
were all coming, too ! How fresh and sweet everything 
is ! " He stooped for a sprig of lavender, then gathered 
some stalks of lusty mignonette. 

" Maybe, some time." replied Polly. " England is 
good enough for me!" then crimsoned under Hugh's 
mischievous eyes, and reached for a pale pink rose. 

" Come, dear ones," said Patty. " Tea is ready. 
Mother dear, let me bring thee thine by the fire. The 
evenings now close in but cool." 

" Here we are ; that tea is fragrant as the garden of 
the Gods," said Hugh, placing a light stand of polished 
mahogany by Rachel Pixley's chair in readiness for the 
hot tea, buttered scones, and jam, flanked by currant 
cake and yellow cream. Polly entered, her hands full 
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of cool sweet autumn violets which she laid by her 
mother's plate. 

" How perfectly delicious it is to be at home," she ex- 
claimed, dropping a kiss on Patty's head as she went 
round to her chair. 

It had been decided after much earnest talk and care- 
ful deliberation tliat Hugh should sail (it being so well 
advanced towards winter and seas stormy, while ship 
accommodations were scant for comfort) without Patty, 
and by spring she should go out, with many others who 
would be going, to the home which in the meanwhile he 
should prepare. Now while this fresh separation pressed 
for awhile heavily on both young hearts, neither Hugh 
nor Patty could discern aught eke of the will of God. 
Other plans brought up seemed closed down upon, and 
so this way was cheerfully accepted and the burden erst- 
while on their hearts fell away before a sweet peace and 
deep contentment. Three days still remained before 
Hugh should leave the quaint, gray rambling farmhouse 
which had meant so much to him in the two most im- 
portant steps of his life. He was supremely happy in 
this pause of rest with Patty, the only drawback being a 
longing for renewed friendship with the household of his 
loved home so close by. Around this home, deserted 
save by old Madam Hereford, now very infirm though 
marvellously full of life, he rambled at such times as 
Patty was busy preparing in many wifely ways for his 
long absence. 

" The old place shows the lack of its owner's hand," he 
mused, lying at length beneath the spreading branches 
of the ancient tree under which Patty and Polly had once 
taken refuge, and from whence Van had watched Polly's 
merry face over the peach grown wall. The grass felt 
dry beneath him and warm with the noon sun. A bird 
slipped silently from bough to bough over his head, the 
spring carroUing was over, and cool breezes and still sun- 
shine warned of falling frosts. Busy with ripened beech 
nuts, gray squirrels chased up and down beside him. 
Away in the hazy distance tall weeds showed in the 
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primrose croft and he heard the running of the hidden 
stream. In the thinning trees around the hall he saw the 
cawing rooks hopping to and fro. No steps gave notice 
of an advancing figure till his brother Dick dropped 
down beside him and warmly grasped his hand. 

" Marry now, but Vm glad to see you, lad. I thought 
you had sailed and had been wishing for a good-bye." 

" Not more than I had, Dick," said Hugh, his face 
glowing. " No words can express how I longed to ex- 
change a greeting ere I left old England, but I thought 
you were all in Italy?" 

" All save myself," said Dick, settling himself more 
comfortably against the big trunk. " By my faith, Hugh, 
I hate to see you leave your native land. How under 
heavens have you let this religion hold you in such 
bondage ? " 

" Bondage ? To do your Father's will ? " replied 
Hugh, brightly. 

" Aye, do your own, boy ; it gives more liberty." 

"And why? You have a reason for acting, even 
when you do your own will, don't you ? " Dick nodded. 

" Of course, Tm not an unreasoning numskull." 

" You do a thing, because There's always a * be- 
cause ' behind what you do, isn't there ? 

" Certes. What are you driving at? 

" This," said Hugh. " Your ' because ' is the reason 
and prompting of a man of an intellect fallen since 
Adam's sin. The will of a fallen, and so necessarily 
limited, human being. My actions are 'because' God 
wills. Dare you say your liberty is larger than God's ? " 
Dick was silent, pulling up blades of drooping grass. 
** It stands to reason that whenever the fall of man was, 
he fell from a better state, a Godlike state if you will put 
it so, and he has been growing in a wrong direction ever 
since, and will, unless he reenthrones God through Christ 
over his whole being. He must have some governing 
power in his life, you acknowledge that ? and puts him- 
self where God should be; now such leadership is 
bounded by humanity. I'm not giving you my own 
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thought, but the thought of one far wiser. You see this 
enthrones a ruler with fallen powers, of prostrate intel- 
lect, of imperfect perceptions, low and mean ambitions. 
What results? Why tiiat having nothing higher than 
himself to look to, his whole nature deteriorates and he 
becomes bound by the narrowest of limitations. Bond- 
age ! Faith, there is no liberty like the liberty of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ! " 

" You're a born preacher, Hugh ; and I am not saying 
but what you have the right of it. 'Tis a new and not 
flattering view of oneself, truly," said Dick, rising. " But 
I must go. Tm due in London to-night and I can't stay, 
however much I would like to. It's been a lucky chance 
that sent me to find you here to-day." 

" There's no chance about it, Dick," replied Hugh, 
springing up and shaking off the dead leaves and grass. 
His broSier held him by the shoulders looking earnestly 
into the deep-set gray eyes, observing the gray hairs in 
the thin brown hair, cut short and brushed straight back, 
noting the square shoulders and slender but muscular 
limbs. A man to be remarked anywhere, careless of 
criticism, reliant and dignified. He sighed. 

" Well, Godspeed you, lad. Let us hear from that new 
country. Perchance you'll be back some day." Hugh 
shook his head, 

" 'Tis doubtful. Where one's home is ties are strong 
and I intend, God willing, to make a home there." 

" May blessing attend it," said Dick, holding his broth- 
er's hand. " My compliments to Mistress Hereford and 
good-bye. I'll not forget your sermon ; it set things in a 
new light." 

" I'm glad," said Hugh. " I'll write you." The post- 
ern gate in the wall opened and Patty came through, but 
too late to see Dick who had already passed up the 
pleached alley towards the hall to bid his grandmother 
farewell. Hugh went to meet her and they walked home 
by the sunken meadow, amid strong scents of wild fall 
flowers, spearmint and withered leaves. The next day 
Hugh went to London and sailed for America. 



XLVII 
PERSECUTION RIFE ONCE MORE 

MANY warm sunny autumn days slipped peace- 
fully by after Hugh's departure. Vandyke 
Gray was away, for a letter from him to Patty 
told of his taking ship for Holland, and Polly 
settled into the quiet home routine as readily as did her 
older sister ; the eventful summer seemed almost a dream, 
save for Patty's soft singing around the house, bespeaking 
a heart fully content. 

"What thinkest thou about Polly, mother?" asked 
Patty, one bright fall morning. She was tying up dry 
stalks of lavender and rosemary into separate bundles, 
her mother sorting over the sweet herbs on the sunny 
south porch, and passing them to her daughter. 

" What think I ? " replied Mistress Pixley. " I scarce 
know. She groweth brighter than for awhile back, more 
like her old merry self, yet with added womanliness. 
That she hath been under disturbing influence most of 
the summer, I feel sure. Now, it seemeth to me she is 
fitting herself to new thoughts, nay, even accepting with 
contentment that which at first did but disturb and 

flutter " the mother paused, balancing a stalk of 

lavender in her fingers. 

"Thou puttest my thought into words," said Patty. 
•* Polly hath not readily entertained thoughts of a love 
that also demands a certain mastery. She hath so high 
a spirit that submission doth yet ruffle her." 

" And it is doubtless well," continued the older lady, 
" that the absence of the author of this bewilderment 
gives time for more unbiassed consideration." 

" Also gives," said Patty, with a sweet laugh, " a chance 
to find out how much the disconcerting personage would 
be missed should he never return i " 
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" There is unquestionably much in that also, daughter," 
replied her mother. " And I believe that Polly's strong 
true heart will find its rest at last, and rightly. She is not 
lightly won." 

" That is so far the better," answered Patty ; " yet is 
Vandyke worthy, and that implieth much. Hugh sayeth 
he hath never cared for any other than Polly. He is no 
lounger at the court, and scarce speaks to a woman if he 
can avoid it." 

" He careth for one all the more deeply, dear. Yet 
thy father sayeth he is in much favour with the king ? " 

" The king's ventures have been successfully conducted 
by the Greys," said Patty. "Moreover it is the rare 
visitors who are ever more highly prized." Her mother 
smiled at the little skit. 

" 'Twould scarce do to apply that saying to our home 
households, Patty, would it ? " 

" Mother dear, no ; the more we see, the more we love. 
There, that is the last of the lavender and here comes 
Polly with an armful of St. John's wort. It is welcome, 
for I gave old John Pease the last of our red oil for his 
wife's eyes." Polly walked slowly through the sunny 
garden between the rows of late fall flowers, stopping 
here and there to pick a blossom. Brilliant, strong- 
smelling marigolds, tall hollyhocks and standard phlox 
still made the beds attractive. 

" Just look how fine this St. John's wort is," she said, 
dropping her bright burden of yellow flowers beside the 
neatly tied herbs. " I never found a stronger growth, or 
fuller blossoms." 

" And that is said to predict to all waiting maids a 
marriage within the year," remarked Patty, " while a 
puny crop dooms to a longer spinsterhood." 

" Does it ? " said Polly. " It must have been for you 
then, sister mine. Tatty calls this herb * Balm for-the- 
warriors-wound,' and it also hath some magic power, for 
she hangs it over doors and on the fence to keep witches 
out." 

" 'Tis an herb more sung and written about than almost 
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any other," remarked Rachel Pixley. " Patty, art going 
with it to the kitchen ? " as her daughter gathered up the 
golden weed. " Tell Tatty to pick it very clean and not 
scant the oil when she puts it in ; " for Mistress Pixley 
was well known for the excellence of her " red oil " made 
from the St. John's wort, and famed for its healing 
qualities. 

" The holly is very full of berries this year,*' said Polly, 
sitting down on the step at her mother's feet. " Old 
Martin sayeth the signs are for a hard winter, all the worms 
and beetles have gone so far into the earth." 

" The old man will find it colder here than in Devon, 
I fear," said Rachel Pixley; "but Thomas was earnest 
for him to come, being sure he would be a faithful man 
for us, and he seemeth all that Thomas said." 

Now Thomas had sailed away with Hugh for the new 
country upon which he had so long pondered with grow- 
ing interest, and thoughtful for his employers' interest 
had sent for an old friend of his to take his place. " He 
did not want a stranger about his barns," he said. 

" He buildeth his hayricks very unlike Thomas'," 
Polly said. " More curve in underneath and higher." 
She sat silent in the warm noon sun, a merry smile curling 
her lips as perchance she recalled a moonlit race around 
Thomas' hayricks in times past. A pure white Persian 
kitten sent by Van from London a month since, strolled 
negligently up the path, looking askance at Polly. 

" Oh, you have concluded to come after all," said Polly. 
" Did you get tired of the apple-tree ? I believe I can 
catch you this minute." Puss sprung two feet into the 
air at Polly's sudden onslaught and then away with 
curved tail down the thinning beech avenue, fleeing be- 
fore the rapid feet of her mistress, now crouching low 
only to dash on again, till at last Polly seized her scram- 
bling up a tree, when, with soft purrs and waving tail, she 
settled down well content in her mistress' arms. A sound 
of slowly-going horses' feet made Polly pause, and pres- 
ently over the tawny beech-leaves thickly carpeting the 
long avenue, Walter Pixley came in sight with a friend 
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on either side. They rode close together in deep con- 
verse, and the grave tones already were audible to Polly's 
ear. 

" 'Tis Rodger Haddock and Thomas Sherrard as well," 
she said to herself. " Mother said they might come back 
from Monthly meeting, and now, puss, you and I must 
hurry home and help put the hall chamber as well as the 
blue room to rights. Til gather a basket of purple 
crocus to dress the dinner-table, and they'll tell us what 
those horrible old magistrates are doing now, for father 
sayeth the persecution hath broken out afresh near these 
parts. Ah, Hugh, I'm glad you're away!" Bending 
low beneath the beech boughs, she sped to the house 
across the close-cut turfy grass, puss flying ahead with 
tail erect and ears laid back. Having helped Patty put 
the already neat rooms into dainty order, tied up the white 
dimity sash curtains with fresh cords to let in the faint 
sunshine and soft air, she ran down to the garden for a 
basketful of pale lilac, white, and deep purple crocus, 
with their glowing central stars ; puss helping or hinder- 
ing by her busy ways, as the case might be. 

The talk during the visit was grave indeed between 
the Friends. 

" Hast heard how the house of Richard Marsh was 
broken open by reason of his refusal to pay an unjust 
fine ? " said Rodger Haddock. 

" Some one did speak to me of it," replied Walter 
Pixley, "and saith his counting-house was also forced, 
money taken and his ledger, cash-book and journals as 
well, beside many household articles at his home and 
several chambers rifled through, in one of which his wife 
lay ill at the time. They know no mercy." 

" Fifty of our Friends were seized at a recent meeting 
and crowded into so nasty a room that Sir Robert Cann, 
one of the aldermen, said < if he had a dog that he loved 
he would not put him in there.' Hast thou heard about 
it?" 

" Ah, Thomas Sherrard, how terrible are these things 
of which thou tellest," exclaimed Patty. "Can our 
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people, struggling for freedom of conscience, hold out 
under persecution so prolonged and horrible ? " 

" Other meetings of Protestant dissenters have been 
disturbed as well as our own," he replied; "and they 
have fainted and given way, whereas our Quakers stood 
firm, however vexed ; and I am given to believe they will 
always speak against injustice, and preach the true gospel 
without fear or favour. Not uselessly antagonizing, but 
never yielding." 

** Their trials are severe. Just of late at * The Bull and 
Mouth,' " said Haddock, " one Helliar burst in upon a 
meeting peaceably held, and drove our women along the 
street Uke so many cattle, and being asked whether he 
would make beasts of them, answered, * Ye are worse 
than beasts ; for beasts will be driven. Ye will not.' " ^ 

" He is the one, I trow," said Sherrard, following Had- 
dock's remarks, " who encouraged the boys along the 
street to tear off the women's clothes and heap all kinds 
of foul dirt upon them." 

** 'Tis bad enough to be put in prison at any time," 
observed Pixley ; " but so this fresh outburst of persecu- 
tion continueth, what will be the fate of those confined 
in our jails throughout the dismal winter? " 

" 'Twill be hard enough, certes, and I dread many will 
make exit therefrom, but not by doors. May God have 
mercy on our poor Friends in the bitter weather now 
predicted," said Haddock. 

" The county jails are even more illy warmed than at 
London," remarked Walter Pixley. " But come, friends, 
let us not despair ; victory and free worship must come ; 
'tis God's will. Draw near the fire, for though the sun 
shineth, the winds blow cold. Patty, dear, draw down 
the window ; mother feels the draught ; " and sitting 
round the cheerful coals the talk drifted away from the 
hard paths adown which Friends were called to walk, and 
found a stronger interest and deep joy and peace, in tell- 
ing of increase of souls coming forth into new light and 

> Sewell's History. 
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hitherto unknown recognition of, and acquaintance with, 
the Holy Spirit. That Spirit who leadeth into all light. 

Autumn waned and winter set in as had been foretold,^ 
with great severity, but Patty and Polly kept up their 
walks, defying gloomy skies and sharp winds. Patty's 
bright serenity never left her in spite of separation from 
Hugh. She felt so certain of his welfare, so peaceful in 
the assurance that she was in her right place, that her 
happiness flowed a constant current. Occasional letters 
from Van to Mistress Hugh Hereford brightened the 
days, and sometimes a packet of curious stuffs and laces 
bought from incoming ships touching at Dutch ports 
would accompany the letters. 

" These ships tie up to our wharves here," he wrote 
from Holland ; " and I beg you and Mistress Polly's ac- 
ceptance of these few trifles." So Polly's eyes grew 
bright and gay, and the Persian kitten sat on a scarlet 
cushion near her young mistress in a warm corner. Fre- 
quent scampers to the big house where old Madam Here- 
ford became daily more feeble, varied the short days, and 
all the Pixleys were at the neighbouring towns attending 
meetings held in spite of inclement weather. Polly 
never went, nor did they ask it ; dearly as she loved her 
adopted family she had not as yet shown any desire to 
join the Society, and her parents were content to leave 
it so. 
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ANIVEER, freeze the pot upon the feir/ " quoted 
Walter Pixley, coming in from the bams one cold 
morning. " This hath been so far thfe coldest 
season for many years. Last month was chilly 
enough, but this seemeth worse. I would it might 
change speedily, that the sufferings of many may be 
modified." 

"A peddler stopping to-day told Tatty that the 
Thames was frozen quite across," remarked Patty, as she 
dusted the sitting-room. 

"Perchance we shall equal the great frost of 1205," 
said Rachel Pixley, sewing quietly beside the fire while 
her daughter stepped lightly about the room. " No 
ground could be tilled that year till the two and twentieth 
day of March, and the chronicle further saith beans and 
peas attained a price never before known. Perhaps Feb- 
ruary will be milder than last month." 

" Martin sayeth there will soon be snow," said Polly 
from the sofa where she and the white kitten were curled 
up together ; she with a book, puss with only her big 
tail to occupy her attention. " He also saith, 

** * A Welshman would rather 
See his dam on her bier 
Than a fair Februeer.' 

So snow will mean good fortune and not bad, and Tatty 
capped his saying with another, 

«< All the months of the vear 
Curse a fair Februeer.' •* 

" Thou still frequentest the kitchen, Polly? " said her 
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father merrily. " What kind of cake doth Tatty bake to* 
day?" 

" None to-day. The saffron and seed cakes were all 
done yesterday ; 'twas a syrup for old Lettuce Garbett's 
cough." 

" Dost recall, dear," said Walter Pixley to his wife, 
"the old recipe sent thee by Peggy Swift for a 
cough ? " 

" Let me see if I can repeat it," she replied. " ' Two or 
three snails boiled in barley water will be the greatest 
help. They give no manner of taste, but 'tis best no one 
should know it but yourself. Six or eight boiled in a 
quart of water, strained off and put in a bottle is the best 
way, and a spoonful added to every liquid she takes ; 
they must be done fresh every two or three days or 
otherwise they grow too thick. This remedy hath 
worked marvellous cures.' " 

" Ugh ! " exclaimed Polly rising and coming to the fire 
with Blanchette under her arm. " Give me the cough 
rather than such syrups. Oh, you deserter, to slight me 
so ! " as the kitten sprang from her arm to Mr. Pixley's 
shoulder. "No more cream shall you have till to-mor- 
row. But indeed, father, so this cold continueth we shall 
all contract coughs and need syrups. My room is nigh 
to the North Pole to judge by its temperature." 

"Yet 'tis not so large but what that jacket thou 
wearest might warm it," her father answered, his eye 
twinkling as he surveyed Polly's cloth of vivid scarlet. 
" Where obtainest thou such a colour and texture ? 
'Tis as fine as dazzling ; 'twas never gotten in London." 

" 'Twas said to be of the Orient," Polly replied, flush- 
ing a little under her father's quizzical gaze. " But 'twill 
not heat my room to tropic warmth, though as you say, 
the apartment is scarce sizable enough to change my 
mind in." 

" Dost often change thy mind, Polly ? " he queried, 
stroking puss gently. 

" 'Tis my prerogative," she retorted, gaily ; " but I 
would I could change the weather as easily as one's 
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mind. Tis time the holly was down and the box up 
over our mantels, and just look at the frost ! " 

" I forgot 'twas Candlemas eve. We should indeed 
be having box trimmings and warm weather ere long. 
Art going to the meeting this afternoon, sweetheart ? " 
to his wife. " Thou knowest 'tis an appointed meeting 
at H ," a little town close by. 

" Both Patty and myself expect to accompany thee," 
she replied, folding up her work. " I will step out and 
hasten the noon meal." 

" Stay here, dear mother," said Polly. " I will hurry 
or help Tatty. You sit still and absorb all the heat you 
can get together. 'Twill all be wanted this afternoon ; 
the cold is perishing." She went quickly out, answer- 
ing her mother's loving look, with a kiss thrown 
back. 

" 'Tis a dear child and willing," said Walter Pixley, sit- 
ting down in his great armchair, to spread his feet to the 
fire. 

" Polly groweth a noble woman," was his wife's reply. 
" Worth a thousand times all we have given her. She 
hath both wit and resource." 

" And more steadiness than I had ever hoped for," 
Walter Pixley answered. " I feared we never should 
tame her wildness." 

" She may need all her high spirits and courage," her 
mother said. " We cannot foresee what is before us." 

" Blessedly, perchance," her husband replied. " But 
Polly will be ready." 

Polly helped them get off after the noon meal ; 
wrapping heavy cloaks closer ; tying fur boots more 
firmly ; pinning a veil over her mother's forehead. Patty 
was mounted on a pillion behind her father, Rachel Pix- 
ley rode her own quiet cob. 

" Goest to mill, Martin ? " asked Mr. Pixley, as his 
man followed them down the avenue of bare beeches. A 
couple of bags were slung across the old man's saddle, 
his sheepskin cap tied well over his ears. 

" The grist was amaist gone, master," replied the man ; 
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•* 'tis like presently to be a snowfall, and mun best be 
supplied." 

" Thou wilt be returning near the time that we do, so 
the miller taketh his usual leisure," remarked Mr. Pixley, 
putting his horse to his easy pace. Polly stood on the 
broad step listening to the ring of the hoofs on the 
ground frozen like iron. Various little birds hopped 
close around her, rendered tame by bitter weather. 
The sun, giving no warmth and scant light, was but a 
brighter spot in the cloud which curtained the sky ap- 
parently from pole to pole. A smell of unshed snow 
pervaded the dull atmosphere. A bitter chill held still 
surroundings, and Polly surveyed the desolate garden 
with a feeling of expectancy she scarce knew of what. 
A gathering storm always excited her, whether of rain 
or snow. She loved the white landscape, deep drifts, 
sledges and jingling bells. But it was cold, and so si- 
lent. No horse stamped, as all were absent. The hens 
already sought their perches, for the heavy sky made 
twilight at scarce three o'clock. Puss purring round 
Polly's skirt frightened away the robins and suggested 
the parlour fire was warm, and Polly picked her up and 
danced into the house seeking Tatty to talk to. Van's 
last letter to Patty had said he was returning to Eng- 
land very soon, and a soft flush crept over Polly's cheek 
pressed against Blanchette's fur. A little silver loving 
cup curiously wrought had lately come to her from Hol- 
land, whereon was engraved this motto, 

" Desire 
Like fire 
Doth still aspire." 

And this might account for the happy light in the girl's 
face as she entered the big warm kitchen where Tatty 
stood at a broad table compounding all manner of sweet 
spices. 

" Always cooking. Tatty," exclaimed Polly. " There 
are cakes and flummeries enough now in the pantry to 
reach from here to London bridge." 
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" 'Twould need a long vision so ye found your way by 
them, Miss Polly," returned Tatty. " For far apart would 
they be. Do you forget all the little girls that come to- 
morrow ? " 

"Sure enough, I had forgotten Patty's sewing class 
and you're making a simnel cake for them? I am going 
to watch you ; " so the girl planted her elbows on the 
table scrubbed to snowy whiteness, and looked on for 
some time while the skillful old woman filled the large 
raised cake, the crust of which was made of fine flour and 
water, and coloured a deep yellow with saffron, with 
plums, nuts, dried currants, candied lemon-peel and other 
rich dainties. 

" How long must it boil. Tatty?" 

" Two hours, and then be brushed over with egg and 
baked till it is hard." 

" Mother sayeth a lady once took a simnel cake sent her, 
for a footstool. 'Twas so big, hard, and polished." 

" A stupid body must she have been," responded 
Tatty ; " not used to the good housekeeping my dear 
mistress knoweth about. Now," tying the cake up in a 
cloth, " that is ready for the pot." 

•* It must be near time for them to return," said Polly 
wandering out of the kitchen and then back, going to 
the window and noting how cold the little breezes were 
that crept in. " It is nearly dark and getting colder every 
minute. Til see that the sitting-room fire is bright and 
the kettle on. Some tea will warm them." She sang 
softly as she poked the coals for the dozenth time, saw 
that her mother's fire in her bedroom was good, and 
played with Blanchette, but still they did not come, and 
a creeping fear chilled Polly's heart. 

" Martin has not gotten back, has he ? " she asked, go- 
ing again to the kitchen where Tatty sat, her feet on the 
hearth, listening to the boiling cake bubbling merrily in 
the pot. 

" That he has not," Tatty said. " I'd hear him with 
his talk and clack to his horse." 

" I marvel what can keep them," said Polly. " They 
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will be starved with cold which mother can illy bear. She 
doth not grow over-strong." 

" So she would but let the king touch her/' said Tatty, 
" the strength would not be long acoming." 

" Believe you that, Tatty ? " asked Polly, her face 
pressed to the window-pane unmindful of the growing 
frost. " Tis only for the king's evil anyway, is it not ? 
Doth he really heal people, think you?" 

" For certain 'tis true. Old Madam Hereford's foot- 
man vouched he had seen with his own eyes people 
cured of many diseases. Only a month ago 'twas said a 
hundred and more people were touched at White Hall 
and sent away sound. 'Tis on Sundays he mostly doeth 
it." 

" Oh, dear, why don't they come ! " exclaimed Polly. 
" Something must have happened to keep them. Sup- 
pose " 

" Now don't you be aworrying, Miss Polly," said 
Tatty. " Happen the meetin' held out of the ordinary. 
Sure nothing will come to them of harm," but the faith- 
ful old woman herself felt the girl's unspoken fear and 
went to the door to look out. Polly followed. The 
wind was rising slightly and shivered round the corner 
of the house ; an occasional snowflake floated down and 
melted on the girl's warm cheek. 

" Come you in, child, the cold will take you. 'Tis 
bitter weather for the poor. May God help them ! " 

" I hear something. Tatty," said Polly, standing out on 
the kitchen stoop and listening intently. 

" 'Tis but the wind. Come in. 'Twill freeze you and 
no shawl on." Polly drew her scarlet jacket closer, 
tightly grasping Tatty's arm. 

" They are coming and fast," she said. " I was foolish 
to be so frightened, but in these awful times " 

Peering anxiously through the deepening twilight she 
could discern three horses coming rapidly up the gray 
avenue, and ran round the corner of the house to help 
her loved ones dismount on the accustomed broad step. 
Ere she had gone two paces the quick trotting steeds 
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passed the stone without a halt and drew up at the 
kitchen stoop. 

Old Martin bent over the neck of his panting horse ; 
the two he led were riderless. 




XLIX 

POLLY LONELY BUT UPHELD 

H, man, and where be the master and mistress ?" 
cried Tatty, quickly. " What ha' ye done with 
them ? " putting the question that died on Polly's 
cold lips. She knew the answer before Martin 
could speak, and putting her arms round the neck of her 
mother's horse hid her face in its mane. 

" What ha' ye done with the master ? " repeated Tatty, 
her voice growing sharp with anxiety. 

" What ha' I done wi' mun ? " broke out the old man at 
last, in broadest Devonshire. " Naught ha' I done ; 'tis 
the mean wratches doun i' the town ha' put mun in the 
jail and turned the horses loose to find their way home." 

" Jail ! " screamed Tatty. " What for did you not stop 
it?" 

" An' is it I could ha' stopped it ? " asked Martin, his 
white face flushing. " The hurly-burly round the jail 
door hindered me from e'en descrying who it was the 
carls were pushing into the black hole till the master 
caught sight of mun, an' said he, hasty-like, * Martin, go 
tell the young mistress where we are, and she'll see the 
justice i' the morn about getting us out,' an' I just pushed 
in wi' the crowd, letting my horse stand out till I saw 
mun jostled like beasts into a room worse by far than 
our stable an' not as large as a hen-coop, with the air 
damp by the breath of them already there, an' the mis- 
tress pushed down on a dirty bed on the floor to sit. I 
edged close to the door, an' Mistress Hereford seed me 
an' says she, * Martin, tell Mistress Polly the Lord is here 
as well as at home,' ah," and the old man brushed his 
sleeve over his eyes, " it made me christle like any baby 
to see mun in that vile a place." 
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" Well, don't cry any more, man," said Tatty, wiping 
her eyes on a dish-cloth she had in her hand. " Come 
and get your supper ; happen we can get them out to- 
morrow." 

" Out ? " exclaimed Martin, taking the horses' reins in 
his hands. " I fear me not. Mr. Whaley swore a black 
oath that they should never leave the place alive ! " 

" Whaley ! " exclaimed Polly, lifting her face sud- 
denly. ** Whaley ! 'Tis he then that hath done this cruel 
wrong ! 'Tis an old planning, and he will call all the 
powers that he can to aid his vengeance. May heaven 
help us indeed, so Whaley have a hand in it ! " 

" Aye, mistress, and the talk i' the street was that he, 
at the head of a lot of soldiery, bore down on mun at a 
meeting, and binding them on the beasts, drove all before 
him to the jail, a dozen or more being taken and rough 
handled enough ; he do seem a cruel knave for sure. He 
seed the master speak to mun, an' kicked me out. So I 
found the horses standing patient along wi' mine and 
came on home." 

" You could do no more," said Polly. " Go put them 
up and come in to supper." She was shaking with cold 
and excitement as she went back to the cozy sitting- 
room grown so unexpectedly desolate. Tatty came in 
and glanced at the silent young figure standing before 
the fire, placed some supper on the table without speak- 
ing and went out again for the tea. 

" Come, Miss Polly, you must take a bite of somewhat 
to keep up for to-morrow ; come sit down now." 

" Tatty, how can I eat and they hungry ? They are 
starved with cold and I am warm and comfortable ! " 

" The comfort is not much to speak of, I trow," re- 
marked Tatty, noting Polly's face ; ** and can you help 
them by going hungry and cold ? Belike you can work 
on the justice so Mistress Patty will be here to look to 
her little girls the morrow after all." 

" Oh, the little girls," said Polly sighing. " I can take 
them. Oh, Patty, Patty, and Hugh's away, and — there 
is not a soul in the wide world to whom I can go ! " 
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" There is One, child," said Tatty, reverently, " who 
can help no matter how bad the strait will be. Now 
take this tea, Miss Polly, and a bit of calf's heart. IVe 
roast one nicely." 

" You shame me. Tatty dear. I will eat and what is 
more, by God's help I will get my dear ones back safely 
at home, Whaley to the fore and all his minions with 
him ! " 

" Now that is right," said the old woman, relieved be- 
yond words to see Polly's usual spirit assert itself and 
the colour return to her cheek. Once roused she felt as 
if the girl's irrepressible energy and ready resource 
would work wonders ; and that wonders would have to 
be worked to circumvent Whaley, she knew full well. 
This was no passing blow at the Pixleys, but a fulfilling 
of a scheme for deep and long-sought vengeance. The 
satisfaction of fierce hatred caused by Patty's consistent 
avoidance, by the terrible thrashing received at Wal- 
grave's hands on Patty's account, by Hugh's indisputable 
superiority to and final triumph over Whaley by reason 
of his marriage, could now be fully accomplished. 
Would he let the chance slip lightly ? 

" Alas, no," thought Polly, putting a saucer of cream 
on the hearth for Blanchette, while Tatty removed the 
tea tray, to which scant justice had been done despite 
her best effort. " It is a battle to the death, but I will, I 
will win, by God's help ; that villain shall not torment 
my loved ones long ! " Sitting down on the hearth-rug 
beside the kitten who was puzzled by the unwonted 
gravity of her mistress, her active brain planned many 
ways to rescue her friends. If only young Squire Here- 
ford were at home, but he was absent for the winter with 
all the family, who sought a milder clime on account of 
the old squire's rheumatism. They would not return be- 
fore spring unless old Mistress Hereford recalled them. 
Vandyke Grey was still away, though he had said his 
return might be expected any day. It did indeed seem 
as though Polly was entirely thrown on her own re- 
sources, and she knew she must act at once, for Rachel 
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Pixley's delicate frame would not long withstand cold, 
scant food and miserable accommodation, and Polly 
shivered to think of all that might happen at the hands 
of wicked men. 

" He is cruel and savage and absolutely unscrupulous, 
and he wants to kill her ; he would rather see her die 
than leave her to Hugh ! But oh, he shall not, he shall 
not. If 'twere only morning and I could do something ; 
this waiting is terrible ! " Pacing the floor in her vehe- 
ment restlessness, the contrast between the warm home- 
like room and the gloomy, cold and filthy jail almost 
overcame her. Cheerful lamplight fell on the crimson 
holly berries with which her loving parents allowed her 
to deck the high old-fashioned mantel ; holly whose 
shining leaves should, according to an ancient custom on 
Candlemas, have been displaced that day by soft, green, 
pungent-smelling box. A pot of Christmas roses still 
bloomed in the south window. Rachel Pixley's little 
light gray knitted shawl hung over the back of her hus- 
band's big cushioned armchair. Patty's desk stood open, 
and a letter begun to Hugh in her firm clear writing showed 
upon it. Blanchette, her paws in her muff, lay on the rug 
staring at the fire of mixed coal and wood. The con- 
trast was too painful. Polly could not bear it and went 
into the kitchen. There stood the simnel cake, fair, 
round, and glossy on the table. Tatty sat before the 
fire, her apron over her head, and Martin on the other 
side of the hearth gazed silently at the steaming kettle. 

" How early, think you, Martin, I could get into the 
jail with blankets and things ? " asked Polly. " Tatty, 
have you no soup or meat pies or something I can take ? 
Prison fare is but poor stuff in such cold weather." 
Tatty jumped up. 

"And a doited old woman am I for not thinking of 
it," she exclaimed. " Your young head is worth a dozen 
of my clemned old brains. Martin, man, go kill me a 
brace of fowls right off the perch, and I'll have by 
morning soup so stiff 'twill stand alone. By good luck 
I did not let the fire go down." 
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" Good luck or cold weather," remarked Martin, 
rising willingly enough to turn out again into the bitter 
night while Tatty busied herself routing among pots and 
pans. 

" I cannot see the magistrate till ten o'clock, I fency," 
Polly said; " but I can coax or buy the jailer earlier than 
that, if only Whaley will be eluded." 

" Knaves as deep in their cups as he wake late of 
mornings," remarked Tatty. " Doubtless his last night- 
cap will not lack for strength." 

Polly wandered back to the sitting-room ; the big Bible 
caught her eye and she opened it perchance aimlessly, 
her eye falling on the verse " Behold I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me." A rush of 
glad feeling went through her. " I will not doubt. He 
will help me." Then going to the kitchen door she 
said, " Tatty, God is good. He will not let me fail, and 
now I am going to bed." The faithful woman looked 
lovingly at the girl. 

" Aye, so He is, my lamb ; He'll help us all through ; " 
and by the time Polly had jumped into her icy sheets, 
for only old people or invalids had the luxury of warmed 
sleeping apartments in those times, and Blanchette was 
curled up at her feet. Tatty came to her bedside with, 

" Here's a warm posset for you ; 'tis not much supper 
ye ate." 



A LONG FROST PREDICTED 

DULL calamity sat that night on Polly's bed-post. 
Ere the girl's eyes were well opened the next 
morning, a heavy sense of trouble held her 
waking senses, and a bolt as of ice smote her 
heart when came the full consciousness of the catastrophe 
that had overwhelmed her family. Dressing with shiver- 
ing fingers she ran down-stairs to the kitchen. 

" Tis as cold as ever, Miss Polly," was Tatty's greet- 
ing, " and signs are for a bigger frost yet." 

Polly went to the window and saw what she never 
remembered having seen before. Low along the ground 
on which as yet no snow had fallen, crawled a gray mist, 
wetly weighing bent weeds, climbing with feathery fila- 
ments over spent and seeded grasses, curling about every 
stick or pointed stone that might project a little above 
the ground. Polly could liken it to nothing as much as 
the accumulation of ancient webs woven by venerable 
spiders in dim corners of the barn. It had an uncanny 
and sinister aspect, this cold, creeping, outstretching 
vapour. 

" Did you ever see mist like that, Martin ? " she asked, 
turning to the old servitor who entered with a fresh arm- 
ful of wood. 

" Never but once have I seed mun," he replied. 
" 'Twas on a visit north it came, and it means a long, 
hard frost, such as most folks see but once in a lifetime. 
The dumb critters know it, for I seed dozens of field-mice 
fleeing the bean ricks and brush heaps this morn for the 
barn. The wise beasts know where their breakfasts be." 

" And Blanchette knows where hers is," said Polly, as 
the kitten slipped in at the crack of the kitchen door 
with two mice in her mouth at once. 
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" I seed her among the ricks just now." 

" Martin," said Polly, «* I want you to get your break- 
fast at once, so we may reach the jail early. Belike I 
can get in if we are before other people." 

" Ye'U freeze making such early start," said Martin. 

" 'Tis of no consequence whether I freeze or not," an- 
swered Polly, impatiently, and the old man sat down to 
his pigs* feet and porridge. 

'• Likely she'll make it warm for the justice," he said 
presently. " Now, Tatty, let mun have the pasties and 
rU pack them in the saddle-bags." 

" Take the blankets as well. But bring the nags to the 
door, man, till I see ye tie them on." 

" 'Tis safe to see the justice first, mistress," said Martin. 
"Ye know mun sits in this town an' the maister an' 
mistress were haled to the county jail in the next." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Polly. " I thought 'twas in our lit- 
tle jail ? That but makes it the worse ! Well," after a 
moment's thought, " I'll go and win my way into the 
justice, early or not. See me he shall, the inhuman 
wretch ; " and with a gesture of uncontrollable indigna- 
tion Polly started for the village taking Martin with her ; 
for, in case she should get the order of release, he could 
at once return and take horse for the prisoners. A red 
faced, slovenly flunky, with saucy wondering eyes gave 
Polly admittance to an outer room, and as she bore no 
marks of the despised Quakers in dress or manner she 
was soon ushered into another room where sat the big 
burly man she knew by sight, having seen him frequently 
in the village. He seemed to have no remembrance of 
her, and indeed Polly had been but Uttle into the town 
of late. Somewhat startled by the sudden appearance of 
so young and fair a maiden, he received her with un- 
wonted courtesy, seated her in a chair beside himself and 
removing the laced hat sitting somewhat awry on a huge 
carelessly groomed wig, asked what he could do to serve 
her? 

" Just this, your grace," said Polly, calmly, " my dear- 
est friends are lying in cold and misery at the county 
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jail, imprisoned for no fault whatever, being true and 
honourable subjects of the king ; will you kindly give me 
an order for their release ? " 

Justice Whaley stared, giving his wig an extra twitch. 

" And prithee, fair mistress, who may these honourable 
friends be ? Few get into jail without reason." 

" My friends are Mr. and Mrs. Pixley and their 
daughter, seized yesterday while at a peaceable meeting 
and thrown into a cold filthy room already crowded by 
common felons," was Polly's prompt reply, an indignant 
note in her voice. Whereupon the justice stared harder 
than ever, as though hardly believing his senses. 

" Ho, ho, Quakers ! Now, fair maid, are you in pos- 
session of your wits to demand that such seditious varlets 
as the Quakers should be let loose to hatch treason and 

break the laws with impunity ? Rather should all 

such be made to feel the brave hand of the law and in 
jail repent their rebellious practices ! " Polly flushed. 

" Ah, but you know full well what good people the 
Pixleys are ! No treason ever dwelt in their minds, or 
was found among any of these abused persons. Do, do, 
I implore you, let them go free ! " 

"Abused? Charge you me with abuse? 'Twill do 
your saintly friends no harm to cool their heels and their 
ardour a few weeks in jail. All England burns with their 
impudent and scandalous proceedings ! " 

" Oh, stay your words ! " exclaimed Polly, roused but 
not one whit abashed. " You speak not facts ; at least 
give them decent lodging, food and fires, if you will do 
nothing for their release. Allow me to take good bed- 
ding and nourishing food to them until such time as they 
can get a hearing." So she pleaded, until the justice 
grew angry and rising, put his hat on his head, making 
her an insolent bow. 

" Your scurvy friends will stay exactly where they have 
been placed by my most trusty officers. It is good 
enough, aye, too good for the dirty whelps, and may 
their clothes rot on them ere a step will I take for their 
release." This and many more violent words were 
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hurled at Polly, who rose to her feet impetuously and 
faced the infuriated man with indignant but steady mien. 
A fresh burst of oaths falling about her she drew her 
cloak up closely, and still unterrified, but deeply wrathful, 
quickly left the justice's presence. Passing the grinning 
door-tender, who had been listening, she rejoined Martin 
in the street. 

" Get the horses, Martin," she said. " We will go to 
the jail. Perchance we may get to speak to my dear 
parents if nothing more. No," answering his inquiring 
eye, " the justice will do naught for them." 

Arrived at the prison doors the sight was not inspirit- 
ing. Crowds of Friends were already there, like Polly, 
bearing bedding, victuals, even fuel to comfort their 
perishing friends. Baskets of warm clothing, bundles of 
blankets lay on every hand brought by relatives sore dis- 
tressed for their friends. Young children, too, were there, 
crying bitterly and offering their little all to the obdurate 
jailer so they might only be permitted to share the 
wretched captivity of their parents. This sight came 
near to breaking Polly's courage down, but passing 
through the melancholy crowd she was admitted, not ap- 
pearing like a scorned Quaker, to an interview with the 
jailer. But here again did her errand of mercy debar her 
farther progress. 

" Speak to the Quakers ? No, no, young mistress, that 
were too great a favour even for your pretty face to 
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" At least," said Polly, controlling her intense anger 
with difficulty, " take a message for me. You shall be 
well paid for any kindness to the Pixleys." 

" Ha," said the man, with an indescribable leer ; 
" would you bribe ? Know then, sweet wench, there are 
other and heavier purses than yours, and commands are 
issued for no favours to be permitted the Quakers, espe- 
cially the Pixleys." Polly's heart sank ; she knew who 
had given that order. 

" For the love of heaven, tell them that I am here and 
will soon procure release through higher powers," she 
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cried. She could have wept with extreme vexation and 
grief for the bitter trouble she saw around. 

" Have done with your chatter," spoke the jailer, 
roughly. " Here, Boggs, turn this saucy wench out ; she 
vexeth me with her prating." Avoiding the insulting 
touch of a coarse looking man, Polly paused a moment 
before she passed on. 

" You will rue this day," she said to the sneering turn- 
key. " Mark my words," raising her hand slightly to 
emphasize her speech. " Your tenure of office is short ; 
for I will not only get my friends released, but your dis- 
missal as well." 

" Do your worst," scoffed the man, drawing the heavy 
bolts after her. Whaley was swaggering up the path as 
she hurried down. He stopped, his hands shoved deep 
in his pockets, an ugly smile on his dissipated face. 

" Didn't accomplish much, did you ? " he jibed. " 'Tis 
my turn now. Mistress Patty will only be sorry once, 
and that always for her scornful manners. Release? 
Marry, no ! Not e'en though the frost stiffen and starva- 
tion kill, shall they, she, leave my power now ! " Polly 
looked at him with kindling eyes. 

" There is a power beyond yours. Beware." The 
man laughed uneasily as she passed swiftly on towards 
her horse. Something of retribution to come fell on him 
through the flash of Polly's wrathful eyes. He sauntered 
into the jail for a reassuring chat with his boon compan- 
ion, the jailer. 

" Take the things all in. Tatty," said Polly, wearily, 
dismounting at the kitchen stoop. " It was no use. Not 
a glimpse, no, not a word could I obtain. How will they 
ever bear it ! Oh, mother, mother I " 
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JOY UNDER BITTER IMPRISONMENT 

AND how fared our friends in prison ? Badly in- 
deed. Martin's account of both air and accom- 
modation had not been overdrawn. One night 
of the foully smelling straw and damp floors upon 
which the rotten stuff was loosely piled sickened Rachel 
Pixley to the extent of being unable to eat the wretched 
breakfast of stale bread and miserable water that was 
served them. 

" Dear heart, try to eat something," urged her husband. 
" Thou wilt fail else, and sure am I that Polly's ready wits 
will devise means ere long for our enlargement." Rais- 
ing her answering eyes to his loving ones bent on her so 
anxiously she strove to eat. It was hard work, but some- 
what was partaken of. The rest of the prisoners ate bet- 
ter, and presently Walter Pixley made request to see the 
jailer. 

" Better beds is it ? " said the functionary rudely as Mr. 
Pixley preferred his petition. " What are there are too 
good for such as you. And fire and candles ! Belike 
ye'd ask for golden dishes and velvet hangings ! Beshrew 
me if anything shall come your way more than the king's 
right trusty servants have already given." 

" But we should at least have clean straw," he insisted 
earnestly. " And there are no covers at all. Thou seest 
there is no fire to modify the many degrees of frost, and 
my wife is delicate." 

" A murrain on your prating ! your women were able 
to run to conventicles held against the law, and now must 
they bide the consequences ! " 

" Wilt thou post a letter for me ? " inquired Mr. Pixley, 
seeing nothing could be gained from the surly turnkey, 
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" or permit us to see any one who may come inquiring 
for us?" 

" Neither. No messages are to be taken^ nor will your 
scurvy friends be admitted. I've orders special to that 
effect. There's been a rabble of yelping curs here this 
morn a'ready bearing bundles of clothes and buckets of 
fuel, to say nothing of food enough for an army ; so ye 
may reflect at your leisure on having missed a surfeit." 

" But we are housed worst than beasts in a stable," in- 
dignantly exclaimed another of the Friends. The jailer 
laughed insultingly. 

" Well, you're but a pack of beasts yourselves, or 
worse ; every one knows what Quakers are." 

" We that are strong may bear it, but others will die, 
and murder will be on your souls," returned the Friend, 
gravely. 

" Marry then, our souls can carry it," was all the re- 
sponse given. 

" Was a young woman here asking for us ? " said 
Martha, suddenly. 

" Aye," said the man, taken off his guard. " A wench 
not appearing like a Quaker. The hussy came near get- 
ting in with her baskets and bundles ere I found who she 
was wanting to come at. I sent her spanking." 

'* Mother," said Martha, tucking her cloak over Rachel 
Pixley's feet, " Polly is on the alert. She will compass 
her end, please God, ere long." 

" Yes, dear, we will trust, and our Father can help us 
to bear all things." A sharp cough interrupted her 
speech. 

" Place thy head on my shoulder and try to rest," said 
Walter Pixley,putting his arm around his wife that she 
might lean on him rather than on the reeking walls of 
the damp jail. Her shivering gradually stilled as she fell 
into a brief sleep. Patty sat on the edge of the same 
straw bed, reading her little Bible by what poor light 
crept in through grimy windows rendered still more dim 
by reason of the many breaths fouling the atmosphere. 
A familiar voice made her start and shudder. 
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" How do your quarters suit you, mistress ? " But 
Whaley's insolent tones fell on indifferent ears. The first 
shiver of aversion over he was less than nothing to her. 
Patty's pure calm spirit was miles away. 

" Can't ye give a gentleman a civil answer even yet? " 
he snarled. " By Jove, but I'll lower that saucy spirit ere 
ye leave this place, so ye ever do leave ! " 

" That is as God wills." Patty's clear voice caused a 
disturbed expression to cross his coarse face. Here was 
a nature he could not touch, a power he could not com- 
bat or conquer. 

" Know you there is such a thing as a fiery stake for 
rebellious subjects? It would not be the first time 
wenches have been chained to one, and fagots piled 
around." 

" I know," replied Patty. " Should it be my Father's 
will to take me home that way it would be best. A mar- 
tyr's crown is glorious ! " The light in her upturned eye 
made Whaley inwardly quake, but in a moment his rage 
deepened at her calmness. 

" By heaven, I'll give ye a taste of the flames so ye ask 
not my pardon for your impudence ! There's ways to 
bring it about ! " Patty surveyed him quietly, and then 
turned away glancing at her sleeping mother and weary 
father whose own eyes were closed in a doze. Whaley 
drew close, bending towards her. 

" Hark you now. I can get you all out of here within 
an hour and lodged warm at home, and this hole will 
make a dead woman of Mistress Pixley ere long. Safe 
and warm I'll place you and I can do it, so you'll have 

done with that carl across the sea and " But the 

dastardly proposition died on his vile lips and he drew 
off suddenly as Patty rose to her feet, moving a step 
farther from her parents. The indignant blaze of her 
blue eyes cowed even his base effrontery, and he shrank 
back. 

" Never dare address me again," she said, speaking low 
and rapidly. " Not that I would raise angry feelings, for 
that is wrong ; so I have treated you with any lack of 
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courtesy I regret it. Avoid you I must from the mere 
nature of things. For any kind feelings I tender thanks ; 
but one favour I ask, that I be let alone." Her quiet 
dignity maddened him ; with a savage oath he cursed her 
and her parents. 

" Fire is too good for your Uke," he exclaimed with 
indescribable ferocity. " 'Twill be less trouble to let you 
starve and freeze to death, and from the looks of her," 
nodding at Rachel Pixley now disturbed by a hard spell 
of coughing, " 'twill not be long." Another volley of 
fearful profanity broke from him as he left the room. 

It seemed as though his words regarding Rachel Pix- 
ley were to be fulfilled. Never very strong she soon be- 
came dangerously ill. Her life was despaired of, but no 
medical aid could be procured nor any pity be found in 
the heart of the obdurate jailer. The same scant miser- 
able fare was given, fuel and candles still withheld. Short 
afternoons closing down early added darkness to the 
chilling misery of the dismal prison. Many of the 
Friends brought, though suffering themselves from the 
deadly cold, their coats and cloaks to Walter Pixley for 
the comfort of his failing wife, regarding the sorrowing 
husband with pitiful eyes. But no complaints were ut- 
tered, no moans made. Comfortable, rejoicing words 
were spoken, and the Lord's love and mercy were mar- 
vellously present. 

And Polly ? 

The girl's distress grew almost to desperation. Two 
or three times more had she visited the jail with the same 
heartrending result. The jailer, taking his cue from 
Whaley, received her with abusive epithets, heaping upon 
her every indignity short of personal abuse. For this 
Polly cared naught, but the desolate return to the sol- 
itary house was terrible. The fire burned warm, the tea 
was hot and fragrant as ever, her mother's work-bag and 
little shawl lay in her accustomed nook. The big arm- 
chair awaited her father. Patty's flowers bloomed, her 
desk lay open, but the loneliness was appalling, the silence 
ghastly. Wandering round the sitting-room one even- 
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ing she picked up Hugh's first and only letter, lying on 
Patty's desk. 

" If we were only all with him ! " she thought, reading 
again what Patty had already read to them of his travel. 

" I am very fortunate, dear," he wrote, " to get this 
letter off. Had it not been a very open winter, our ves- 
sel would have been ice bound already, for in 1678 The 
Shield, from Hull, arriving in tenth month (O. S.) (being 
the first ship that came so far up the Delaware as Bur- 
lington, New Jersey), moored to a tree, and the next 
morning the people came ashore on the ice, so hard had 
the river suddenly frozen. William Cooper, whose 
friendship I have pleasantly made here, speaketh well of 
the land just across the river from this place. It is called 
by the Indians * Coaquanok,* ^ and is a fine site for a 
city. Indeed, 'tis thought Sir William Penn will make 
it his place of settlement. *Tis so bold a shore that a 
ship turning suddenly on near approach caught its rig- 
ging in the trees on the bluff. A Friend on board our 
vessel knowing this William Cooper brought me to Bur- 
lington and made us acquainted, and now I am staying 
several miles farther down the river at the house of his 
son Joseph, which is situated on a fine bold pine covered 
promontory on the Delaware River near where the 
Asoroches Creek ^ runs in. He, Joseph, hath called his 
place Pyne Poynt. His father William Cooper hath 
built on the east side of the creek, just across from us. 
The land seems here to be a large island, for Quinquoren- 
ing Creek runneth south of us several miles, making con- 
junction with Asoroches Creek and flowing into the Del- 
aware as it bends around. Several Friends have settled 
hereabout and have paid the Indians for their land so no 
ill feeling has ever been evidenced by these swarthy red 
men. Thou wouldst smile at this house, dear Patty. 
Tis but a story and a half high. Sixty feet long and 
thirty or so wide, and built of Jersdy iron stone. A tall 
man could touch the ceiling of the large living-room on 

1 Indian name for Philadelphia. 
* Asoroches, now Cooper's Creek. 
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the ground floor, and in this ceiling are fastened various 
hooks whereon hang pickled hams and smoked beef. As 
I write a roaring fire of huge logs attracts each new- 
comer to the wide fireplace, for there are many degrees 
of frost outside and evidence of snow. Two smaller 
rooms serve for bedchambers back of this large sitting- 
room which is kitchen, dining-room, parlour, everything, 
and in the second story which is reached by a wide wind- 
ing staircase making exit from the living-room are two or 
three more little sleeping apartments, unceiled, and the 
axe hewn beams clinched at the peak with large wooden 
pegs are visible. These dear Friends have invited me 
to be their guest for the winter, and I have accepted, 
for by spring Joseph Cooper planneth a return to Eng- 
land for several months and offereth to rent me his 
house, and meanwhile I shall look about for aught to do. 
Business is opening up and belike I should prefer that 
to farming. The bend and sweep of the river is very 
grand as seen from our bluff. A vast body of water 
such as is not to be found in England. They tell me 
quantities of deer frequent the banks of Asoroches 
Creek, and peaches and sweet sassafras grow there in 
summer ; now all is ice. The air is indescribably fine. 
A sparkle and beautiful crispness that maketh the cold, 
far more severe than ours, much less felt. And oh, the 
sweet pure odour of the pines ! The unspeakable peace, 
freedom and joyousness ! I long for thee unutterably ; " 
Polly dropped the letter. " Freedom, sweet air," and 
Patty was lying in a gruesome, sickening, loathsome jail ! 
An appalling remembrance of Margaret Fox's ten years' 
imprisonment overwhelmed the girl. Why should her 
beloved ones fare better ? She knew that between the 
years 1660 to 1676, two hundred Friends had died in 
jail. What power had she to liberate any one ? Well 
was it for Hugh that he knew not nor could know, 
for no letters could pass up the ice bound streams of 
the new world till spring, of Patty's most lamentable es- 
tate. Polly felt as if her reason would be dethroned 
so she could do no more to help them. She would 
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go over the next day and perhaps some of the Friends 
daily besieging the prison could suggest something 
more to attempt. She had written to several Friends 
knowing her father, but winter mails were slow and no 
replies had come. Neither had any word come from 
Vandyke Grey. Polly went to the kitchen. 

" Tatty," she said, " I am going again to-morrow, and 
if I cannot hear of something I will go to the king my- 
self! I am nearly wild ! " 

" An' indeed, my lamb, ye look bad enough," said the 
old woman, looking pitifully at Polly's worn eyes. " May 
the good Lord give us help." 



li. 



LII 

PROVIDENTIAL TIDINGS 

OLD Martin patiently held the horses, stamping 
his feet to keep warm, the next morning as his 
young mistress came out well wrapped against 
the continuing cold. He could not see that 
these trips to the county town availed aught, but so 
long as Mistress Polly, to whom he was much attached, 
wanted to go, he was ready. 

" Snow's a coming in twenty-four hours, mistress ; a 
deep snow 'twill be, and likely roads impassable." 

" I never knew a frost last like this one," Polly said. 
** The ground is as gray as ever with the low mist and 
the wind is north." 

'< A frost that comes from the north is the one that 
holds. I never seed one coming from the south lasting 
above a day or two." 

Polly rode silently, pondering a way of escape for the 
prisoners. Gaining the town she saw on the street in 
front of the jail a group of Friends in earnest converse, 
and slipping from her horse she joined them, listening 
eagerly as they spoke of William Penn and the likeli- 
hood of his rendering help in these straits. 

** He hath but just gone to London to be near the 
king concerning tiiis grant of land in America," said 
one. 

" Aye, the king when Duke of York, was the one who 
induced Charles II to give the land, and he still con- 
tinueth his friendship towards William Penn, 'tis said." 
This was enough for Polly ; she would go to London, but 
first would she make one more attempt to see her family. 

" Ye may as well be done with your trips," said the 
rude jailer; '' 'tis trouble wasted for sdl ye'U see of them. 
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The old lady's days are numbered and when it's over Til 
give her to ye. Understand ? Now get away for the 
troublesome jade that ye are." 

" Do you remember what I said about your being dis- 
missed ? " said Polly, standing straight in her righteous 
ire. "'Tis not far off!" 

" Beint it? " scoffed the man. " Do what ye can, an' 
be hanged ! " Not a word spoke Polly on the way home. 
Many* thoughts revolved in her mind, but when Martin 
was busy over his basin of soup and dish of suet pudding 
at noon she walked into the kitchen. 

" Martin," she said, " we will start for London to- 
morrow. I am going to see the king." Martin sput- 
tered and choked in surprise at this astounding announce- 
ment. 

" I never seed such doings," he said, resentfully. " I'll 
keep company with ye as far as the county town an' as 
oft as ye like, but to Lunnon I'll not go ! Who be there 
to see to the beasts now the maister's away ? An' do ye 
think we'll reach Lunnon alive in this weather when the 
snow is amaist down ? Ye mun have lost your senses 
entirely. I'll not go ! " 

" Very well," said Polly, " then I'll go alone. Be sure 
to have my horse saddled early to-morrow morning." 
She ran to her room to make her preparations ; in a 
moment reappeared, and saying ; " Tatty, I'm going to 
see Madam Hereford," flashed through the kitchen and 
out at the door. 

" Of a surety," said the old man, " she's a willful young 
thing." 

Tatty said nothing, but began looking in her larder for 
such viands as could be readily packed. Polly paused a 
moment in the dark little stoop outside the kitchen. 
Though so early in the afternoon gray shadows were 
coldly folding down. Two little barn owls huddled and 
hooted softly and low over her head. Light snow was 
slowly whitening the hard ground, rustling on silent box 
borders and stiffened vines. A strange feeling came 
over her that perhaps old Martin's words might come 
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true, and she would not return from that perilous journey 
to London. Yet she knew she must go. Running 
through the wicket gate the quick click startled a large 
white owl which floated out from the stark cherry-trees 
as silently as a snowflake, and went away in the dark. 

" I like the little owls best," she said to herself, already 
cheered by the thought of action. Hope was rising high 
within her. 

" Madam Hereford will see you," said the brisk little 
maid, answering Polly's knock and query. " She hath 
been but poorly all day and 'tis next to impossible to 
keep her warm, though she hath had her bed pushed 
close beside the fire." Polly followed Joyce through the 
anteroom to Madam Hereford's chamber well lit with 
candles, where, in a huge four post bed closely hung with 
fawn coloured damask, propped up by many pillows and 
tucked around by as many down coverlets, lay the little 
old lady. Her black eyes snapped out brightly from her 
wrappings, as Polly bent to kiss her, saying gaily, 

" You look as snug as a bird in its nest, dear madam." 

" 'Tis the only way not to petrify," replied the old 
lady, shortly. " What's happened ? You look as gay as 
a chanticleer. Is your mother home and the rest ? 'Tis 
too silly of Walter Pixley to fall into such a coil. Joyce, 
put more coal on. You'd let me stiffen so I was not at 
you every moment." 

" They are not released, dear madam," replied Polly, 
sadly; "but soon will be," brightening again, " for I'm 
going to London to-morrow to see the king. Sir William 
Penn will help me and I shall bring home an order in the 
king's own hand for their enlargement." 

" Hum," responded Madam Hereford, examining the 
girl standing erect in the firelight. Her flushed cheek and 
determined eye, hands clasped behind her back in the 
old resolute attitude bespoke the steadfastness of pur- 
pose that inspired her. " So that is it. Well I believe 
you will. You always had some spunk in you. How go 
you, on horseback ? and who with ? I see," as Polly an- 
swered. " Have you any money ? Plenty, eh ? That is 
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well ; you'll need it. Have you a fur coat ? No ? Now 
what crazy would undertake such a journey lacking a fur 
coat ! Joyce, hand me my keys. Now," selecting with 
her small withered hands one from the bunch, " take 
that and unlock the second drawer in that inlaid chest at 
the end of the room." Polly watched with interest as 
the little maid fitted the key into the old polished chest 
of drawers on which the dancing firelight played. Madam 
Hereford spoke again. 

** Take out a long bundle in a green wrapper. No, 
silly, not that one ; green, I tell you, not blue. That is it. 
Now bring it here. Polly, child, unfold it. 'Tis too cold 
even to put my hands out. Try it on ; there are boots 
to match." Polly breathlessly unwound the sweet smell- 
ing wrappings and lifted out a long coat of fur so thick, 
so soft and beautifully dark that she almost screamed with 
admiration, and scarce dared to obey the old lady's im- 
perative behest to put it on. 

" That will do," approvingly said the madam, nodding 
her head. " Pull the hood up ; there, that will warm you 
on your wild-goose chase. It becometh you rarely, child. 
I will make you a present of it. No, not a word. I shall 
ne'er want it again, and there's none I'd rather see wear- 
ing it. You've been a good wench to me ; and loving. 
Now go, I grow tired. I'll send a maid to be with your 
old woman while you're roaming the country, and a man 
to see to the cows. No, don't thank me, I tell you I'm 
tired. Kiss me and go. You'll do well enough." Polly 
kissed her lovingly, tucking the down about tiie pinched 
old face and blowing another kiss as she left the warm 
bright room. The tiny figure nestled down in the .huge 
bed watched with a strange questioning look in the sunken 
eyes the eager girl so flushed with young life. Polly hesi- 
tated a moment as if to go back, her gaze taking in the 
handsome firelit room with its heavy hangings, thick rugs 
and grotesque bits of foreign china, then rested wistfully 
on the old lady following her with dim eyes, till the maid 
closed the door to keep out the draughts. She never 
saw her old friend again. 
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Out into the dark ran Polly, out into an intense cold 
that nipped and stung and made her catch her breath. 
She could hear the frequent sharp crack of frost-bound 
trees through the silent deserted park. The pleached 
alley glimmered white under the reluctant snowfall. 

" Tis the way a big snow begins," she said. " So it 
block not my way I care not. There is no drift deep 
enough to keep me from the king. Tatty/* she cried, 
running into the kitchen, " Madam Hereford looks well 
on my going, and see you this splendid fur ? " feeling it 
lovingly. 

" Tis sealskin," said Tatty. " I ne'er saw as fine, and 
it hath cost a pretty price. You'll need it so you start 
to-morrow." 

"I'll start," said Polly. "Have you the hampers 
packed ? " 

" Aye, to the brim, and now hurry to bed," said Tatty. 



LIII 
INTO THE TEMPEST WITH GOD'S GUIDANCE 

POLLY could not account for the queer light per- 
vading her bedchamber the next morning as she 
aroused. Surely it was her usual time for waking 
and Blanchette was stretching herself and yawn- 
ing. A curious gray shadow was over the room, and 
she soon became aware that every little pane of glass in 
her casement was filled nearly to the top with snow. 
She sprang out of bed in dismay. 

" Oh, oh, oh, what shall I do ! " she cried. " I'll go, 
ril go ; it must grow less as we move south." 

Nothing could she see from her window for the white, 
steadily descending curtain of white, and when she went 
down to the kitchen it was no better; the room was 
literally dark by reason of the thickening storm. No 
longer with any lack of decision were the flakes falling. 
Busily, continuously, flake close upon flake, it came a 
solid mass as far up as eye could see, but indeed one 
could not see far, for if the eyes turned upward they were 
soon closed by snow. 

" Will you go, my lamb ? " said Tatty, and — 

" Ye'U not go in this ? " said old Martin. 

" I will go," answered Polly, steadfastly, " before it gets 
any deeper. 'Tis not so far to the highroad and it may 
not be so deep as in the lanes. Is my horse ready, 
Martin ? " and when encased in her fur cloak, its pointed 
hood drawn well over her face she stepped forth to her 
horse, the old servitor was ready and mounted on his 
own to accompany her. The little maid from the Hall 
came running in, her bundle under her arm as the horses 
moved noiselessly away. 

" Lack a mercy," she cried. " Is she really going ? " 

" She's gone ! " responded Tatty, gazing after the al- 
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ready invisible travellers, " an' I'm clean daft for fear 
she'll never come back." 

" Well, well," ejaculated Kitty, and began helping 
Tatty redd up the kitchen; then they sat down, their 
feet in the oven, to talk as maids will, and by noon the 
stable boy from the Hall came to dig them out, and make 
a narrow path, soon filled again by snow, to the stable, 
to feed the beasts, and young Kitty ran out with him, 
and there were merry laughs and shouts as snowballs 
flew about ; but the old woman sat in the quiet snow- 
dimmed kitchen, cold with the little draughts that crept 
in everywhere, thinking with a sore heart of the patient 
sufferers being slowly done to death in the freezing prison, 
and of the brave young girl and her faithful follower out 
in the wild white storm on their perilous way to the 
great city. 

There was no wind and therefore no drifts ; but eight 
hours of snowfall made hard going even on a level. 
Already fences and low bushes were cushioned roundly, 
outlines of stone walls turned into waves of white, and 
along the sunken lanes the horses found it difficult to 
make much time. Saying little, for the snow nigh filled 
their mouths as they went, able to see scarce farther than 
their horses' heads for the thickness of the white turmoil, 
they moved on slowly, steadily. Once two riders passed 
them, looking curiously at the old man clad in sheepskin 
accompanied by a bright-cheeked girl wrapped all in fur. 
They baited at noon in an empty barn, Polly not liking 
to go to a private farmhouse, being beset by a haunting 
fear that some one might oppose her journey. As the 
white world faded into gray by reason of afternoon 
shadows, they entered a town Polly knew, and she was 
more than thankful to rein her horse in front of the 
Ordinary and see the bright light stream out of the door 
as it opened to Martin's knock. Stiff", sore, nearly frozen, 
with snow caked all over her coat, boots and hands, she 
could scarce make her way into the public parlour 
whither the kind hostess, not able to believe her senses 
and talking volubly, led her. 
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" Sure I'm that bewildered to see a young maiden like 
you on the road in such a storm, I can scarce speak! 
Come to the fire, dear, and I'll have a bit of hot supper 
here afore ye know." Bed felt good that night ; she had 
seen that Martin and the horses were well cared for, and 
it was with a thankful heart that she took the cup of hot 
spiced posset from the hand of the thoughtful landlady 
as she came to the girl's bedside. 

" There's a brace of hot bottles to your feet," her 
hostess said. " And ye look as though sleep was not far 
from your eyelids." 

Neither was it. The next day showed no abatement 
in the storm. The windows of the hostlery were snowed 
up, the old sign a mass of clinging snow, hedgerows 
buried out of sight, and still the flakes fell thickly. One 
would scarce know where lay the road and where the 
gullies beside it ; but Polly was strong to go forward ; her 
wild, often irrepressible gaiety of spirits was gone for the 
time, sobered into an energy which lifted her above fa- 
tigue or fear of danger. She had made use of Walter 
Pixley's coffers before leaving home, and was therefore 
well supplied with funds. They saw few travellers on the 
way and spoke to none save in a passing greeting, nor 
mentioned the object of their journey. On the third day 
the snow ceased and with this cessation a wind arose. 
At first with slight sighs stirring slowly, as some strong 
spirit might cautiously feel its might ere it bounded into 
power. And then it blew ! Lifting the snow into gusty 
columns, whirling to blindness in the eyes of our travel- 
lers, tossing drifts of white crystals hither and thither, 
furiously sweeping the highways bare to fill the valleys. 
But over these bleak highways at last they sighted 
London, and, winding through the streets, some so 
narrow and closely hung with branching signs heaped 
with snow, that daylight was well-nigh excluded, travers- 
ing others wider and full of passers-by, strange and in- 
different, Polly made her way straight to the house where 
Sir William Penn had his temporary residence. 

" Yes, Sir William was at home," said the wondering 
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lackey, half inclined, and yet fearing, to question the 
stately maiden in the rich fur coat who asked so calmly 
for his master. She stepped in without hesitating, asking 
to see him on urgent business. 

"This way," said the man, showing her into a long 
suite of richly-furnished rooms across one of which a 
dignified gentleman was moving. 

" Sir William," said the lackey, rather doubtfully, " a 
lady demandeth to see you." Always courteous, the 
great man came forward immediately. Polly's lips were 
so stiff that at first she could scarce speak, but she soon 
contrived to make him understand her errand. 

" Your friends are lying in jail ? " he asked kindly ; 
"and whence come you? Stafford? In this weather! 
and how?" 

" On horseback," replied Polly. " My man is below 
with the steeds." 

" Graves," turning to the footman who still stood in 
the doorway, " give orders at once to have the man and 
horses housed and warmed. And now, dear friend, come 
to the fire and tell me all the cause of your long and dan- 
gerous journey. The Pixleys ? I know them well. 'Tis 
a pitiful coil, to be sure." 

" Oh, sir, can you see the king at once ? My mother 
will die if very speedy help is not afforded." 

" Thy mother ? " and then Polly told all her story, her 
babyhood rescued from such miserable surroundings, the 
constant love and kindness, and William Penn listened 
attentively and with evident emotion. 

" I will indeed do all I can for their release ; but thou 
dost much overrate, I fear, my influence with the king. 
Graves," speaking again to his footman, " summon your 
mistress, if she is at leisure to attend me. My dear, thou 
wilt take up thy abode under our roof until such time as 
I can see the king. Thy man and horse will be attended 
to as well." Lady Penn entering, he briefly made her 
acquainted with the errand of his young guest and de- 
sired her to take her in charge. The fair and gentle lady 
at once took Polly to her room, and when the weary girl 
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found herself alone with her gracious hostess, her over- 
strained energy gave way, and for the first time since her 
family had left her she wept like a child. 

" My dear, my dear ! " exclaimed Lady Penn, " I am 
glad thou canst weep ; 'twill ease thy heart, which has in- 
deed bravely borne a heavy burden. Now thou shalt 
rest safely and in peace, and surely thou wilt secure the 
king's ear." 

The next day Sir William Penn obtained an audience 
with the king and so wrought upon him by the story of the 
heroic young maiden under his roof and the sufferings of 
her friends, that he desired she might be brought before 
him and receive from his own hands the order for their 
enlargement* 



LIV 
FAITH WINS 

THE day that perforce elapsed between Polly's 
arrival and the audience with the king which 
Sir William Penn was arranging, dragged 
heavily. Too restless to sit quietly with her 
fair hostess who worked placidly over her embroidery 
frame beside a fire that shone between polished bars, she 
wandered around the large prettily furnished boudoir 
whose warm atmosphere, flower-perfumed, suggested 
nothing of the whirling hurricane without. From window 
to window Polly strayed, pausing at one and another 
to watch the clouds of snow hurled here and there by the 
wind, still at large. White drifts were tossed up in 
squally spasms and flung merrily about, stealing in un- 
expected fashion up the sleeves and down the necks of 
stumbling passers-by, despite well tied scarfs and wrist- 
lets. Rising in fresh gusts of cold morsels it danced 
about any children who dared face the white whirlwinds 
at every corner. Tiny atoms sifted in through loose win- 
dow-frames and lay in little wet piles behind the heavy 
velvet hangings. 

" Thou art anxious, dear, and who can wonder ; but the 
king inclineth to be gracious, I am sure, and all will go 
well." 

" Pardon my restlessness," cried Polly, impetuously 
coming to her fair hostess' side as she lay down her work 
and looked lovingly at her young guest. " Your kind- 
ness and love have gone far beyond anything I could 
dream of. I pray you forgive my impatience. 'Tis that 
I cannot help dwelling on my mother's desperate illness, 
and the suflerings of all confined in that dreadful place." 

" Indeed it draweth forth all our sympathy," replied 
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Gulielma Penn, laying a caressing hand on Polly's 
shoulder as the girl knelt by her chair. At that moment, 
Sir William Penn entered, saying cheerfully, 

" The king will see our guest at noon to-morrow, and 
everything doth promise well to admiration." Polly 
rose. 

" To-morrow — oh ! And the next day I can start 

home ? " 

As the chimes rang eleven o'clock the following morn- 
ing William Penn sought his wife, saying, 

" Within an hour I conduct our young guest to the 
king. Canst thou have her ready, dear heart ? " 

" Certes ; come, dear child," and Polly, flushing and 
quivering, followed her hostess to her dainty bedchamber. 
Lady Penn selected from the girl's scanty wardrobe the 
white gown made months before for Patty's wedding. 
Only a row or two of narrow lace ruffled the low neck 
and elbow sleeves ; the skirt was perfectly plain. A slight 
gold chain supporting her locket circled the wearer's 
fair throat, bare as the rounded arms and slender hands 
which trembled slightly as Polly piled her hair high on 
her head and bound it with a scarlet ribbon. Gulielma 
Penn surveyed her young charge. 

" 'Tis enough," she said, kissing her on either cheek. 
" Thou wilt prevail and God bless thee." Wrapped in 
her warm fur, Polly rode silently through the snowy 
streets beside her equally silent companion, to White 
Hall. 

The king had assembled a goodly company of lords 
and ladies in the great presence chamber an hour before 
the time set for receiving his friend Sir William Penn, 
and talked affably with one and another. In faith it was 
a comely sight, those bright dames and ruffled gallants. 
Silks and satins rustled stiffly, high heeled slippers tapped 
merrily upon the polished floors, fans flashed in light, 
jewelled fingers, compliments flew between fair lady and 
gay cavalier. A group of the king's special favourites 
were surrounding him when a slight pause in the mur- 
muring talk attracted His Majesty's attention. 
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" What have you, Courtenay ? " he asked. 

" A missive. Your Grace, just handed me this mo- 
ment.'* 

" Ah, 'tis from young Grey," said the king, taking 
from Walgrave's hand a hastily folded note. " He craves 
an audience at the earliest possible moment on matters 
of importance, ' howbeit his news is good.' Send him up, 
Langly, we would know his good news at once." 

" He is in riding gear, Your Majesty," answered Earl 
Langly ; " and begs you to excuse his appearing just now. 
He hath but just reached England." 

"But I choose he shall come !" exclaimed the king. 
" What mattereth his gear ? So our lords and ladies 
cannot bear to see a good subject somewhat dishevelled, 
they are over-dainty. Bid him come." Earl Langly 
bowed and disappeared by a back exit. 

" The Knight of the Ink Horn intrudeth even here," 
said Walgrave, laughingly aside to Lord Stafford 
who stood beside him at the king's elbow. The king 
turned sharply. 

" I would there were many more as fine fellows as the 
Knight of the Ink Horn as you please to term our good 
subject, Mr. Vandyke Grey ! He is worth a dozen 
trifling young macaronis ! " 

" Your Grace speaketh truth," replied Walgrave, with 
great urbanity. " I have often deemed trade would be 
no bad substitute for the idle life we lead at court." 

" Yet would we not spare you willingly. Lord Courte- 
nay ; I spoke but hastily. Here is Grey. Good-morrow, 
to you, fair sir." 

But even as he turned to greet the self-possessed, fair- 
haired gentleman in travelling tog of high boots, short 
riding cloak, and plumed hat, somewhat ruffled by the 
weather, an unwonted stir and rustle in the gay company 
caught his ear, and he saw slowly approaching as the 
richly-dressed crowd fell back before him the stately fig- 
ure of his intimate friend Sir William Penn, supporting 
a beautiful maiden on his arm. Walgrave started vio- 
lently as his eye fell on them. 
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" By Jove ! Polly ! " he exclaimed under his breath, but 
yet loud enough to reach the ear of the king, who 
glanced at him quickly, much surprised to see a flood of 
dark red suffuse his courtier's cheek. Another ear as 
well had caught Walgrave's ejaculation, and Vandyke 
Grey turned suddenly from a gentleman with whom he 
had paused a moment to speak. Struck absolutely dumb 
with overwhelming amazement at what he saw, his quick 
spring forward was forcibly arrested by Earl Langly. 

" Keep back, Grey ; what under heavens are you about ? 
The audience must not be interfered with! 'Tis the 
young maiden come to plead with the king for her Quaker 
relatives who are in prison." Van caught his breath. 

" Who is she with ? " he asked. " Where have I seen 
that distinguished gentleman in black velvet and lace ? " 

" Tis Sir William Penn. Keep quiet, I say. What 
aileth you, man ; you've gone as white as snow." Though 
their voices were hushed, the king turned half round, an- 
noyed by the talking so near him. 

" So here is another that knoweth the maiden ! " he 
quoth to himself, " if I can read faces aright. I must see 
to this anon ; 'tis a beauty that should grace our court, 
but now is not the time. Speak on, fair maiden," for 
Polly was now kneeling at the feet of His Majesty, her 
companion having witiidrawn his arm, bidding her ap- 
proach the king alone. A moment the blood surged to 
the girl's head and back to her heart ; but the next, reas- 
sured by the king's kind manner, almost forgetting in 
whose presence she stood in the greater importance of 
her errand, and unconscious of the crowd of lords and 
ladies pressing near in silence to hear her tale, she made 
her petition gracefully and well. All the great kindness 
of the Pixleys to herself, and her otherwise desolate con- 
dition, the domestic virtues, goodness and staunch loyalty 
of her friends, was set forth in simple, eloquent words ; 
and then she spoke of their miserable estate in the deadly 
cold and noisome jail, shared with many others. She 
also dwelt upon the unreasonable cruelty of justice and 
jailer. 
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" Oh, Your Majesty," she pleaded, " an it please you, 
grant an order for their speedy release, or death will 
presently open a way of escape." The king turned aside 
to wipe away a tear ere he put forth his hand to raise the 
suppliant 

" You have not prayed in vain, fair lady ; 'twere a 
harder heart than mine that could refuse you. Your 
friends shall be at once released and the jailer dismissed 
as unfit for office. How came you to London ? " 

" On horseback. Your Grace, accompanied by an old 
servitor." 

" Such courage is scarce to be believed ! " he exclaimed, 
and a murmur of admiration passed over the attentive 
company. " In such weather 'twas indeed a perilous en- 
terprise, and you must have suffered ! " 

" I scarce thought of that," said Polly, simply, and Van 
for a moment covered his face with his plumed hat. The. 
worn cheek, less firm lip, and shadows under the dark 
eyes gave to Polly's beauty a pathos that hurt him like a 
blow, nor was the estate of his friends the Pixleys a 
lesser shock. Placing the Order of Release himself in 
Polly's hands the king passed out of the presence 
chamber accompanied by many of his chosen lords, 
among whom was Walgrave (Van had vanished); but 
the rest closing eagerly around the almost terrified 
maiden overwhelmed her with compliments. The 
elegant ladies, seeking to press her hand, the perfumed 
and ruffled gallants crowding round, confused the girl on 
whose self-possession the late interview had put so great 
a strain, and seeing her calmness giving way, her com- 
panion, apologizing for her with all the grace of the ac- 
complished courtier that he was, extricated her from the 
admiring company and conveyed her as one walking in a 
dream to his own house. 

" A gentleman to see you, sir," announced the foot- 
man as William Penn entered his door. 

" Sit down a little and rest, my dear," the great man 
said, leading Polly to a large chair beside the drawing- 
room fire. " To see the lady, too, did you say, Graves ? 
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Bid him enter," and Polly looked up to meet Van's eager 
eyes fixed upon her. 

" Oh, Van, when did you come ? Do you know ?" 

but words failed and Polly hid her face in her hands. 

" Yes, dear mistress, I know. By some mysterious 
Providence I was in the audience chamber; do not 
speak, you are weary overmuch, and with reason. I 
have only come to see if I could be of service," but 
Polly recovering instantly, made Van known to her kind 
host, and then speaking hurriedly said, 

"And when, dear sir, can I start with the Order? 
'Tis a matter of life and death for my mother ! Could I 
not leave at once ? " Her host looked at her perplexed. 

" We must send immediately, else were the work half 
done, but thou must not go, dear child. No," as Polly 
clasped her hands. "'Tis not to be thought of. The 
.express " 

"They might lose it or allow something to hinder," 
she spoke vehemently. 

" Would it suit you so I turned myself into an express, 
Polly ? " asked Van, who had been watching her silently. 
" I think perchance," turning to William Penn, " I could 
carry the paper and convey my friends home more 
speedily than could any other." 

" 'Tis a most kind offer," replied William Penn, heart- 
ily, " and so you have business not more urgent " 

" Nothing could be more urgent," Van said, and 
smiled at tihe eyes turned to him so anxiously. " I will 
go, and gladly." 

" 'Tis by far the best way. A letter, Graves ? Pardon 
me one instant while I read it," and Mr. Penn entered 
his study adjoining the large room. 

" Martin can go with you ; he is old, but he can ride," 
said Polly, speaking rapidly, every other thought lost in 
her great anxiety. "And you will go straight to the 
jail ? It is in the county town, but not far. Oh, if after 
all it should be too late ! I have not seen or heard for a 
week ; if that villain's words were true and mother should 
be " 
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" Hush, dear mistress, God will not so permit. Your 
journey through that white whirling tempest will not be 
in vain. I thank you, sir, but I must not tarry," as Sir* 
William returning pressed hinritay and dine. " I have 
but just reached London as my'llarness showeth," glanc- 
ing at the stains of travel on the dark green cloth. «« It 
is needful that I see my brother and then I can be off at 
once. Is Martin ready? We can cover considerable 
ground before dark." 

" I will see to the man myself," said Sir William, leav- 
ing the room. 

" And now, dear lady, wish me * Godspeed,' " said Van, 
taking both Polly's outstretched hands. " Your dear 
ones will soon be safe at home and you with them." He 
would say no more, for the girl's eyes were shining with 
tears, and her lip trembled ; he left the room hastily. 

" Van," said Polly, running after and pulling back with 
either hand the heavy portieres through which he had 
just passed. 

" Yes ? " turning instantly, relieved more than he could 
say to hear the old note of mischief in her voice. 

" I told that fearful jailer I would get his discharge. 
Will you tell him I have made my words good ? " 

" Marry, yes ; he shall appreciate it to the full ; good- 
bye again. All will go well." With a wave of his dark 
hat he was gone. 




LV 

A JOURNEY IN DESPERATE HASTE 

ARTIN, can you ride hard ? " asked Van, as 
they passed through snow blocked streets 
out under the city gates. 
" Aye/' said the old man. " Yell not see 
mun lag. A light heart's a good spur and the nags' 
heads towards home." Both Martin and the horses 
were well refreshed by good treatment at the hands of 
Sir William Penn's servants (all of whom had heard with 
great interest and much gossip, of the object of such a 
wild journey through the winter weather), and now were 
ready for the home stretch. Over highways, made bare 
by the vehement wind, now fortunately fallen, the riders 
made good time, Martin changing his horse for Polly's 
and back as one became weary with his weight. Van's 
springy roan seemed as tireless as his master, and all his 
strength was needed when they left the main road for the 
country lanes. Following the drop of the wind a clear 
cold silence of great frost had spread the length and 
breadth of the land. Towers and vast curved billows of 
white snow stood petrified just as they had been blown. 
No road could be discovered across the buried fences, 
and only an occasional sign-post or tangle of vine told 
when they were off the path. The snow beaten hard 
and cut into ripples by the wind like the scales of a huge 
fish, fortunately bore the horses without breaking through. 
Few signs of life did they see, only a man here and there 
digging the necessary paths, filled with blue shadows, from 
house to barn ; for people themselves mostly hugged the 
fire, seeing to the stabling of their animals close and 
warm. 

" Did you see that fox, Martin ? " asked Van. " 'Tis 
the second I've sighted to-day." 

384 
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" Happen the poor beasts are starved," replied Martin. 
" No fowl, even a goose would be abroad this weather. 
Not a toe would be left them, so they were like my ears." 

" Stop a minute and rub some snow on your ears," 
said Van. " Do you think they are frozen ? " 

" Not as bad as that, master," Martin replied ; " but it 
pleaseth mun to think we're within a mile of home. 
Perchance Tatty'll have a supper out of the ordinaire to- 
night." 

" If daylight will only last till I can get them out of 
that accursed jail," exclaimed Van. " Have you a sledge, 
Martin, and lanterns ? " 

" Aye, aye. Have a care, sir ! The snow is soft 
here ! " but he spoke too late ; Van and his steed break- 
ing through the crust rolled over and over into a deep 
gully across a stone wall, and it was a minute or more 
before they could pick themselves up, unhurt luckily, but 
coated with snow from head to heel. 

Tatty sat alone in her desolate kitchen, put to rights in 
a severe order which left nothing to be desired as far as 
order went ; but that something was lacking showed too 
plainly in the bent head and listless fingers holding a 
rough blue sock and shining needles which lay idly in 
her lap. Her feet were perched on a hassock, for little 
cold winds ran across the well sanded floor, chilling where 
warmth was desired. Kitty had run up to the big hall 
for an hour or two, the old woman being but dull com- 
pany, and besides that Madam Hereford had been taken 
dangerously ill in the night and the village leech gave 
scant hope of her life, and Kitty wanted to hear about 
it Blanchette, dull in the absence of her mistress, lay 
curled in profound slumber, her tail across her nose, on 
an old plaid placed on the window seat to keep out the 
air. Pale rays from a frozen sun slanted in through the 
kitchen windows, but soon would fall shadows not less 
heavy than those crushing Tatty's heart. She knew not 
whether Polly and Martin had reached London or lay 
cold under a chilling drift. No word had come from the 
jail and the bitter weather did not moderate. 
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<« Alack, we are fallen on evil times," she said, the 
tears dropping unheeded in her lap. " They'll be all 
dead and whatever shall I do ? " 

A faint sound, far off, in the clear cold air, made her 
stop suddenly and lean forward listening. Was it the 
jingle of harness? Breathless, startled, she turned to- 
wards the darkening casement. 

" Bless me, what ails the cat ! She's gone clean 
mad ! " for Blanchette was up on her hind feet with fore 

f)aws on the window-frame, gazing out with large 
ntent eyes, giving her peculiar call for Polly. Another 
minute and the sharp rattle of stirrup steels brought 
Tatty to her feet, her hand on her heart, and Van's 
clear " halloo " sent her hurrying in a tremble to the 
door. 

" Tatty, Tatty, have mercy," he cried. " Don't take 
time to squeeze me," for she had flung her arms round 
him as one daft. " Yes, the young mistress is safe at 
London. She saw the king and I'll have the others 
home before you can make up the fires. Now hurry, 
hurry, heat me a bottle of milk ; no, nothing else; they'll 
not take time to eat." 

"There's some soup on the stove, sir," she said, 
hurriedly running to her larder. 

" Good, that will do. Get together all the furs and 
blankets you can. I'm going to help Martin with the 
sledge." 

" Take a cup of soup yourself, sir ! Kitty," as that 
young lass ran in, her shawl held close over her head, 
" a cup, quick. Ungrateful old woman that I was, to 
doubt God's mercy; but I'm that dazed I can scarce 
stand. They're safe, God be thanked ! " 

The little maid had her wits about her and the soup 
was at Van's lips in a flash and not unwelcome. 

" He's a bringin' of them all home, lass," explained 
Tatty, hastily, as Kitty looked up somewhat abashed at 
the tall young gentleman stamping off the snow. 

"Just like a god," she whispered to Tatty, who re- 
sponded. 
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"An' what, I'd like to know, will you be knowin* 
about gods ? " 

" Joyce reads me about some they do call Jove and 
ApoUos. But oh, Tatty, I must tell you; the old 
madam is just dead! I ran down to let you know 
right away." 

" Bless me," exclaimed Tatty, pausing a moment, as 
she bottled soup and helped Kitty fold blankets in haste. 
" Dead ? but it's naught to getting the master and all 
home ! Come, hurry now, here comes the sledge ; get 
Martin a cup of soup, and we'll make the fires as quick 
as they're away." While old Martin gulped the soup, 
the weary but willing horses stood patiently rubbing icy 
fringes from nose and lips against their powdered fetlocks. 
Both men and beasts were white with snow gathered in 
the deep lanes, and all were tired. 

" You do say the roads are broke a good bit atween 
here and the town," said Kitty, glancing shyly at Van, 
as he gathered the reins in his hands. 

" Good wench, that was what I wanted to know," he 
said. " Ready, Martin ? " and down plunged the horses 
through snow that met the beech branches. Now 
over drifts pounded hard, now pausing dismayed before 
others piled shoulder high, but following obediently as 
Van, springing out to trample a way, cheered them on 
by voice and hand. 

Tatty stood a minute, watching the harness strain, lis- 
tening to the deep resonant roll of the bells on the air 
filled with snowy particles from the trees, then she turned 
hastily. 

" *Tis at the fires we must be, ere they get here. Oh," 
wiping her eyes with a dish clout, " to think they are get- 
ting here and that Miss Polly saw the king ! " and Kitty 
properly impressed, hurried for buckets of coals and hot 
bottles till the whole house was aglow with warmth. 

The jailer looked out through the twilight astonished 
at the team that drew up in front of the prison. Few 
visitors had bothered him since the severe cold set in, and 
he was loath to leave his little well warmed room for the 
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chilly passages. Comfortable by his cozy fire naught 
reckoned he of the wretched shivering prisoners so near 
at hand. But the imperative knock of a strong hand was 
not to be denied. 

** What do ye want ? " he growled as Van essayed to 
enter through the crack meagrely opened. " 'Tis after 
hours, you can't come in," pushing the door to again. 
Van inserted his foot and the heavy plank yielded to 
superior strength. 

" I have an order here for the release of some of your 
inmates." 

" And who be you to bring orders ? " roughly asked the 
man, letting Van in perforce. " I only take orders from 
the justice." 

" Do you ? " said Van, pulling off his glove to get at 
his breast pocket. «* Perhaps you'll be willing to take 
this order. Now does that make it level to your under- 
standing ? Know you that seal ? " The man recognized 
the king's broad seal and cringed. " Now show me to 
Mr. Pixley. I shall take them home at once." 

" 'Tis too late," the jailer said, taking heart again, and, 
enraged at Van's imperious manner, determined to hin- 
der all he could. " I can't be disturbing the prisoners at 
this hour. They're all asleep and " But Van inter- 
rupted. 

" Do you understand ? " speaking clearly and pointing 
to a line in the missive, " this says * immediate release,' 
and below is the order for your discharge. The young 
lady has made her words good ! " A scowl of unutter- 
able rage contorted the man's insolent face ; maddened, 
foiled, he still cast about for some excuse to keep his vic- 
tims a few more hours ; but a powerful grasp on the back 
of his neck made him choke, and an impelling foot at his 
heel overcame his reluctance. 

" Take your hand away, I'll show you," he snarled. 

" Very well," said Van, " that is all I want." Without 
further parley the turnkey, quivering with futile wrath, 
led the way up the stone floored dirty passage and flung 
open a door. Van paused a moment. The room was 
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nearly dark and the flood of foul air issuing forth daunted 
him. A hoarse cough fell on his ear and directed him 
to a corner where, held in her husband's arms, her face 
down on his shoulder, lay Rachel Pixley. Patty silently 
held and warmed her mother's feet in her lap. 

" She hath failed sadly this last day, Patty, child." 

" I know, father." 

" Dear ones, do not mourn should I be taken " 

Van caught the words and stepped forward. 

" There is no question of that," he bent to speak softly 
in Patty's ear, fearing to startle her mother. " Patty, I 
have come to take you home. Can we move her?" 
Patty looked up at the sudden speech, controlling herself 
with a violent effort. 

" What, oh, what did you say ? Are we free ? Did 
Polly ?" 

" Polly saw the king and here is an order of release. 
The sledge is waiting. I can carry your mother. Come." 
By this time Walter Pixley's senses, all absorbed in his 
dying wife, roused to the fact of Van's presence, and in 
an instant he comprehended. The blood rushed through 
him ; he was alive again. 

" Rachel, dear heart ! The king hath sent an order of 
release. We are going home. Come." It seemed as if 
his fresh hope must draw her back. 

" So soon ? " his wife said, stirring slightly. " But dear, 
it is only I. I who am going home — home to the King." 
Patty's face quivered, and Van clasped her hand. 

•* Will she take this soup ? " he said, watching with 
anxious eyes as her husband strove to rouse her. 

" Oh, soup ? " exclaimed Patty. " It is so long since 
we had any ! " Warm food worked the desired effect. 
The dull senses awoke, and Walter Pixley, enveloping 
her in the thick plaid Van handed him, carried his light 
burden at once from the sickening atmosphere out to pure 
air and freedom. Patty paused to speak loving thanks 
to those who had been so kind to them in the terrible 
hours of dark and cold. 

"We shall strive earnestly for your discharge," she 
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said, and in fact the justice, becoming alarmed at the 
king's action, let all the Quakers go free within a week. 
The beaten jailer stood scowling sullenly as Patty passed 
out, Van following. 

" I wish you joy of your Quaker jade," he jeered, but 
Van's gauntleted fist between his eyes sent him unex- 
pectedly to the floor, from whence he slowly rose and 
drew the gloomy bolts fast. 

His friends stowed warm behind, Martin walking along- 
side or standing on the runner, as the drifts allowed, Van 
stood in the front of the sledge driving through the vil- 
lage. By some occult means news of the release had 
spread, and several people came out to see the prisoners 
go home. Accompanied by two or three dissipated look- 
ing men, Van recognized Whaley coming up the street, 
and could not forbear a mocking bow as he passed. The 
bully stopped abruptly, recognized the man, horses, sledge 
and finally the Pixleys. His hand involuntarily sought 
his hip pocket, as a dark look distorted his heavy face. 
Van shook his head. 

" Better not ! You are defeated ! Hurrah for Hugh 
Hereford ! " Twas a prank so boyish that Patty laughed, 
a gay sweet laugh that startled herself and caused Van to 
turn, looking down at her, a world of satisfaction in his 
dancing eyes. She sat wrapped close and warm in a state 
of dreamy unreality, drawing in long deep breaths of 
frosty air full of that singular leaping exhilaration always 
following a snowfall. 'Twas an unutterable enjoyment 
just to breathe such purity into lungs dulled to stricture 
by the sodden atmosphere saturated with all sorts of vile 
emanations in which they had been buried. Could it 
really be only twenty minutes since they had watched 
with wrung hearts that yet had in them no rebellion, her 
loved mother dropping into unconsciousness amid the 
dismal shades of the damp, noisome jail? Now that 
mother was sitting up leaning against her husband, a 
tinge of colour already in her pale face, realizing that, 
with the free pure air covering them as a mantle, the deep 
irregular musical roll of the sledge bells in their ears, over 
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the spotless snow filled with blue shadows, they were 
going home! It was no dream, but an unutterably 
glorious reality ! A look at Van's figure, every line in- 
stinct with vivid life proved it. 'Twas a very strong real 
man that stood there cheering his fagged horses on to 
fresh effort. Presently he glanced back at her again. 

" All going well, Patty ? " 

« Oh " with a deep breath. " How well I cannot 

say. To feel this air and think of that other To 

know we will soon be home ! " 

" Don't think, dear Patty, just breathe. Hi, Martin, 
there's another fox," as a swift tawny form fled looking 
back over its bushy tail, across the snowy country. " I 
wish I had his brush!" Every tone of Van's voice 
cheered her. He was so closely associated with Hugh that 
Patty could almost see the straight slim figure with head 
well up and eager eyes awaiting her in all its fine young 
dignity. But that would come in time. 

A day to rest his horse and see that his friends were 
recovering their woeful imprisonment ; that warmth and 
food were putting Rachel Pixley's life out of danger, and 
Van was on his way back to London, meeting Sir William 
Penn's handsome travelling coach with its six horses, as 
history tells us was his usual style of driving, on its way 
to Stafford, for he had insisted on himself delivering Polly 
safely into the hands of her family. Van drew up at the 
window as the coach stopped, greeting blithely Polly's 
eager face, as in uncontrollable anxiety she asked how 
they all fared ; her dignified companion was scarce less 
interested. 

" Madam Pixley is doing marvellously well," Van said, 
*' considering all she hath passed through. That jailer 
deserved to be cut in inch squares and not leave Whaley 
out." 

" Did you tell him. Van ? " asked Polly, her eyes 
dancing in her unutterable relief. 

** I told him, and he remembered," he answered, ad- 
miring beyond words, the flushing sparkling face framed 
in a dark fur hood that looked up at him. 
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" I must not keep you," he said. " If you take the 
village road 'tis better broken than the lanes we ploughed 
through. Scarcely is it possible for you to know, sir," 
addressing William Penn, " what a favour you have be- 
stowed ; " then to Polly, " I'll see you anon, dear lady," 
and was quickly out of sight. 

" Your friend seemeth from his bearing to be a man 
of affairs," said Sir William Penn. " I am familiar with 
his brother's reputation, a veritable merchant prince ; one 
to be much respected." 

No words can express the joy of the meeting ; and it 
was greatly enhanced by the presence of their distin- 
guished guest who stayed with the Pixleys a few days. 

The snow lay far into the spring, rendering Rachel 
Pixley's slow return to health still more tardy ; but her 
husband had now fully decided upon their all accompany- 
ing William Penn to America upon his next trip, planned 
for early in June, 1682, and his wife rested peacefully in 
the prospect. Polly, bright and happy, dwelt upon Van's 
last words, " I'll see you anon ; " but he did not come ; 
for Harry Grey fell desperately ill and all and more than 
all of Van's time was taken up. Letters came to Patty 
with messages therein for Polly, but ere he could get to 
Stafford, imperative business summoned him again to 
Holland, •« For a short stay only," he wrote. 




LVI 

BLESSEDLY AT HOME 

ATTY/' said Polly, tucking a handful of snow- 
drops into the trunk through which her sister 
was delving, " what think you the spring has 
done with herself this year ? I cannot remem- 
ber the looks of either crocus or hyacinth. Here 'tis 
well on to May and the lazy little green buds are still 
asleep. How very unpleasant snow can become." 

" We all feel as thou dost, dear," Patty replied ; " but 
the south wind is blowing at last, and no snow can long 
withstand his warmth. The flowers will all come to- 
gether." 

" Then will we not half enjoy any," said Polly ; " and 
'tis the last spring ! Oh, Patty, how we will miss the 
garden ! " Mistress Hereford looked up lovingly. She 
felt that leaving England was to her young sister far more 
of a trial than to any other of the family, yet did not 
Polly talk of it, and, Patty felt, did not wish to. " I've 
been helping father and old Martin clear out every cranny 
in the barn for those new people who are coming," Polly 
continued. " They even brushed down a cobweb that to 
my certain knowledge is as venerable as myself. I felt 
sorry for the fat old spider, he did look so put out." 

" What became of him ? " asked Patty. 

"Old Mother Fluffles ate him," answered Polly. 
" What is it, Tatty ? " 

" These doeskin gloves, Miss Polly, will you be taking 
them to America or shall I give them to Jennie Wiggs ? 
She's below stairs." 

" Do those people wear gloves over there, Patty ? " 

" Hugh did not say," said Patty laughing. 

" Jennie may have them, Tatty," said Polly. " They 
are well worn at best." 
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" There's a coloured stuff mantle. Mistress Patty, you'll 
not be wanting ; 'tis badly ripped and that," said the old 
woman. 

" Jennie Wiggs may take it in her bundle," said Patty. 
" They are but poor managers, always needing things." 

" If a few more families went to America," said Polly, 
" the Wiggses would be made over for life." 

" Belike for not more than two months," said Tatty, 
going down-stairs. 

Several letters had reached them from Friends in 
America, all of an encouraging nature. One from Cal- 
vin Lawrie caused an especially strong desire to see that 
new world towards which their hopes now turned. He 
wrote as follows : 

" Elizabeth Tawn^ ist Mo, 2d^ 1681. 

'* Here wants nothing but people. There js not a poor 
body in the province. 

*« Pork and beef twopence per hundred. Fish and 
fowl plenty. Oysters, I think would serve all England. 
Indian wheat two shillings and sixpence per bushel. It 
is exceedingly good for food every way and two or three 
hundred increase. Cyder good and plenty for one penny 
per quart. Good drink that is made of molasses, stands 
in about two shillings per barrel, wholesome like our 
eight shillings per barrel in England. Good venison, 
plenty, brought us in at eighteenpence per quarter. 
Eggs threepence per dozen. All things very plenty. 
Land very good as ever I saw. Vines, walnuts, peaches 
and strawberries, and many other things in the woods." 

All this seemed to make the break up easier for our 
Friends. 

They planned to pass some two weeks in London be- 
fore sailing in early June, which date Sir William Penn 
had fixed for his departure, and this rest before the voy- 
age was most needful for Rachel Pixley, still sadly show- 
ing the effect of her cruel imprisonment. May was well 
on before, as Patty had said, " th^ flowers all came tp- 
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gether." And then Polly haunted the garden, a loving 
devotee of the sweet perfumes floating like a cloud above 
broad borders full of heavy headed hyacinths long be- 
lated, orange-cupped jonquils elbowing each other in 
haste to meet the sun, clustering sweet narcissus and 
great crowding blue violets bathed in most delicious 
fragrance. The cherry orchard broke into hurrying 
overwhelming bloom and a veil of white buds overlaid 
the dark-green hawthorns. 

They were to leave on the morrow. Boxes and bales 
had been sent to London in advance, and what luggage 
was to be packed on the big travelling coach engaged for 
the occasion lay strapped in the hall. All Polly could do 
to help had been done, and she slipped out to take a last 
run in the sweet old garden. Unlatching the postern 
gate she passed under fragrant wide branching cherry 
boughs wreathed with purest blossoms lovingly interlaced 
between her and a soft blue sky, on through the farther 
gate, and out into the untenanted acres of Hereford Park. 
Save for a man and his wife living in the back quarters, 
the Hall was closed, and had been ever since the gloomy 
day on which all that was mortal of old Madam Here- 
ford was borne away through the wild white tempest to 
the little village vault, there to await her family's return 
from Italy. No smooth-cut, daisy-dotted sward now 
greeted Polly's feet. She stepped carefully over the high 
growth of soft blossoming grass, making her way slowly to 
the large oak from which she and Patty had watched 
Whaley's chastisement, and under which even longer ago 
Van had thrown himself when she had saucily locked 
him out of the cherry orchard. Sitting there in the 
sweet warm sunshine her eye strayed over the silent park 
through which no human life now moved. Waves upon 
waves of tall full-headed timothy grew unchecked be- 
tween her and the pleached alley just bursting into the 
bloom of May. Banks of stately daffodils opened their 
fluted gold to the wooing sun behind and to her right, 
and away down the sloping ground to her left the unfor- 
bidden grass was misty with wild blue hyacinths. At 
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the bottom of the slope lay the long primrose croft full 
carpetted with pale yellow, fair-faced blossoms. Throstles, 
wrens and wide-throated robins twittered and called 
around, and beyond in the tops of the tall trees near the 
Hall numbers of rooks moved with dignified mien, talk- 
ing on matters of grave business. Memories crowded 
thick into the girl's mind and would not be put away. 
No word from Van and they left to-morrow. She felt 
that whatever he had to say would be said only face to 
face, and the time was growing short. Yet even now 
Polly hesitated to herself. After all these months she 
was still distrustful of her own feelings and somewhat 
puzzled about Van's. Had, after all, the ardent love 
chilled to friendship ? That he had been most anxious 
to serve her in the grievous trial of last winter was very 
evident, but then he loved the Pixleys well ; and a certain 
cool self-possession in his manner to her was bewildering. 
Yet the thought of leaving England without seeing him 
struck an unutterable pang through her heart. She had 
really known little of him for months, and he had been 
so long in Holland ! Might not some captivating little 
Dutch maiden have put away the image of his boyhood's 
friend ? She rose with a sigh and going slowly through 
the lonely uncared-for lawns returned home beneath the 
white twilight of the cherry-trees. 

November might have dropped a day into sunny June 
to judge by aspect of the skies the next morning. Cold, 
misty, every leaf and flower heavy with dripping moisture 
blown by a strong east wind that made Rachel Pixley 
draw her wraps close; this was the farewell England 
chose to bestow on our travellers as they left their well loved 
and lovely home. An untried world awaited them, but 
in this unknown land was the freedom of conscience for 
which they had so suffered in years past. Nor were their 
sufferings in vain, for by and by persecution ceased, being 
useless, and people were allowed to worship as to them 
seemed right. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pixley, with many cushions and rugs, 
and Patty to attend to her mother's comfort, were stowed 
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inside the commodious coach while Polly with Blanchette 
in a basket, occupied the cab behind with Tatty, the faith- 
ful woman insisting on accompanying her family to the 
wilds of the New World. Nobody looked back and if any- 
body felt like weeping nobody said so ; but not much talk 
was heard as the heavy vehicle rolled away driven by Mar- 
tin, who was to bring it back and then return himself to 
Devon, which location he much preferred to Stafford. 
Many miles of deep hedged misty country had been 
passed beside' full foliaged trees weighed down with 
humidity when Polly heard the sound of a fast travelling 
horse behind them, and scarce had she turned her head 
with a prescience of who it must be when Van galloped 
out of the dense fog and drew rein at the coach window, 
Exchanging a few words with Mr. Pixley as he rode 
alongside, he motioned to Martin to stop, and taking off 
his hat to Polly said without parley, 

" Your pardon, fair mistress ; I crave acceptance of my 
pillion for a few miles. You can readily mount from the 
step," and by a certain flash in Van's eye as she took his 
bared hand, Polly knew her hour had come. 

Several hours later Van faced a fine penetrating rain 
with a warmth at his heart that made all bad weather 
naught as his big roan sped merrily on towards the great 
city of London, while Polly in her little room at the 
hostelry where they put up for the night, bent over a 
jewel on her finger that threw back by the dim candle- 
light bright quivering rays into her thoughtful eyes. 
Van joined them in London and remained until they 
sailed. 



LVII 
THE PROMISED LAND 

HAVING followed our Friends through so many 
and sore tribulations, it may prove of interest to 
keep company with them a little longer in the 
country for which the record tells us they 
sailed in 1682. 

The Welcome^ in which William Penn and the Pixleys 
embarked had a swift passage of nine weeks. Smallpox 
broke out on board and thirty passengers died, but our 
friends were fortunately spared. The fleet, made up of 
twenty-three ships, landed at New Castle. Walter Pixley 
and his family took a smaller vessel up to the landing 
where Hugh met and thence quickly conveyed them to 
the house before mentioned on Pyne Poynt Bluff, at the 
confluence of the Delaware River and Asoroches (now 
Cooper's) Creek. They speedily settled into the quaint 
house (not without some grumblings from Tatty who 
missed many an old world convenience), and enjoyed to 
the full not only the marvellous relief from anxiety, but 
all the wonderful fruits and flowers of which they afore- 
time had heard. " Peaches like ropes of onions hanging 
on overburdened branches, and great stores of very fine 
wild berries." As one wrote, " I have seen orchards laden 
with fruit to admiration, their very limbs torn to pieces 
by the weight. Most delicious to the taste and lovely to 
behold. I have seen an apple-tree from a pippin kernel 
yield a barrel of curious cider, and peaches in such 
abundance that some people took their carts a peach 
gathering. I could not but smile at the conceit of it ; 
they are a very delicate fruit." Summer soon passed and 
the golden and scarlet autumn so different from England's 
dark reds and sober russets delighted them all while the 
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fine clear air flooded with sunshine was a joy beyond 
words. Winter drew on and brisk frosts caused the bril- 
liant leaves to fall fast on the hardening ground ; wild 
ducks flew south in V shaped flocks. 

" What do you call these berries, Mistress Patty ? " said 
Tatty one bright day of late fall. " I can't mind these 
queer names.*' 

" Cranberries," said Patty ; " and Tatty, wilt thou stew 
a goodly quantity and scant not the sugar. I'll have the 
pie crust ready directly. Mr. Hereford rarely liketh a 
tart made from them." 

" The little hard things do take a lot of sugar," said 
Polly ; " but oh, Patty, come see the splendid buck an 
Indian hath just brought to the door. Such a beauty ! 
and Hugh is going to tan the skin for your room. Shall 
I see if the oven is hot for you ? " She opened the deep 
long oven filled with glowing hickory coals from the 
open fire and poked them with a wide long handled shovel. 
" Are your crusts ready ? You put the cranberries in 
afterwards, don't you ? " 

" Of the tarts, yes," said Patty. " Pull the coals front, 
Polly. There now, shut it tight." 

" Now come see the buck," said Polly, and both 
girls ran out to interview the big silent Indian who 
always kept them plentifully supplied with venison and 
wild fowl. A sharp breeze blew off* the wide river, toss- 
ing the pine boughs and sending a few last scarlet 
leaves of the sassafras whirling aloft, out of reach of 
Blanchette's leaps. 

" Big frost come soon," said the Indian. " Plenty 
turkey." 

" Yes, and plenty ice to stop any letters from England," 
said Polly. 

** Um, plenty ice, plenty wild duck, rabbits, all." 

" No, not all," said Polly. " It is queer no letter came 
by that last vessel, Patty." 

" Van may be on the next, Polly. He spoke of coming 
this fall, did he not ? " 

" He was very certain of it," replied Polly, holding 
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down her flying skirts. " I'm sure he will come if he 



can. 



" So am I," said Patty. " Will you hang the buck 
here ? " she said leading the Indian around to the west 
side of the house where two strong hooks were placed 
high up in the wall under the eaves. The hooks are 
there yet, for the house herein described is still in good 
preservation, and occupied by a descendant of the Cooper 
family. Paying the Indian with several yards of cloth 
and some beads as these wild men liked, Patty returned 
to her cookery, pulling her daintily browned pasties from 
the oven with the long thin shovel before spoken of, 
slipped delicately under each pie plate. Polly ran down 
to the bluff, there to scan the broad full flowing blue 
water if perchance any sail were visible. She was 
presently joined by sweet Faith Fairnsworth, whose 
mother. Widow Susannah Fairnsworth, had come over in 
TAe Shield four years before and, after living a while in 
Salem, come to join the Cooper settlement in what was 
hereafter to be the city of Camden, opposite Philadel- 
phia. 

** Thou wilt be blown away, Polly," exclaimed the new- 
comer, a slim girl with great gray eyes and nut brown 
tresses. " How the river roars to-day." 

" Hugh sayeth 'tis a sign of storm, and if a snow falleth 
to chill the water 'twill soon freeze solid." 

"Then will we have fine skating," returned Faith. 
" Dost thou skate ? I like nothing so well, and the creek 
affordeth ice of the very best." 

** I am in no hurry for ice," said Polly, turning from 
the bleak unanswering river and slipping her arm through 
Faith's. " Come in a minute and give me that recipe for 
corn bannocks. I never ate anything as good as yours 
are." Both girls sat down on a low bench in front of the 
huge wood-fire, and with heads close together wrote and 
talked. Faith was their nearest neighbour and all the 
Pixley household had grown to love the slender, laughter- 
loving girl as she ran in and out. 

" A vessel hath just landed a little below/' announced 
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a tall young fellow, promptly following up his knock on 
the door. Polly sprang up, but Hugh entering close on 
Paul Clitheroe's heels, shook his head. 

" No one we know is aboard, and no letters for any of 
us," he said quickly, a twinge taking his heart as he 
noted Polly's eager face settle down again. No word 
had been spoken of her engagement in the settlement. 
" For," she said, ** no one knows what may happen, and 
I do not want to be bothered." 

" I asked the captain home to dinner, Patty," Hugh 
said. ** We who have known ship diet appreciate a 
change of fare. He will be here directly." 

" He is welcome," said Patty, who was housekeeper ; 
for her mother, although quite recovered and looking so 
well as to gladden their hearts, was often absent on meet- 
ing business with her husband, meetings having been or- 
ganized about as soon as the settlement. It is doubtful 
who first of the English pioneers first settled Asoroches 
Creek. It lies between Richard Arnold or William 
Cooper. Of Arnold few traces remain, but William 
Cooper who first settled on the east side of Asoroches 
Creek has given his name to the Point. In after years 
his first house was washed away by a change in the cur- 
rent of the creek, but his son Joseph and family remained 
in the house on Py ne Poynt Bluff. The first record of a 
meeting held in the settlement runs thus, " Burlington, 
Seventh month (Sept.) Sth, 1681, < Ordered, that Friends 
of Pyne Poynt have a meeting every Fourth day and to 
begin at Richard Arnold's house.' " And so at Arnold's 
little log house a short distance above the mouth of 
Quinquorreniqg ^now Newton) Creek, was the first 
Friends' meeting lield. Shortly afterwards it was held 
at William Cooper's and continued there until the ar- 
rival of the Irish Friends, who settled near Arnold's in 
1682, and a meeting was set up at the house of Mark 
Newby, being sometimes held at one house and some- 
times at another. 

** Will you stay to dinner, Faith ? " asked Polly. 

" Not to-day, dear," she answered. " Mother wanted 
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me t(f stretch the quilt in its frame this afternoon. 
There's a quilting bee to-morrow." 

" I'll run over and help," said Polly, her arm round the 
girl. 

" Oh, how delicious," exclaimed Faith. " You can 
come too," turning to Paul Clitheroe who stood watch- 
ing them (she fell into the " world's language " very 
readily). " I made butter jack yesterday." 

" A sweet for which you well know my weakness," he 
answered, gallantly. *' So you go home now, I'll walk 
with you, if I may." Faith laughed. 

" That was well put in. I might have denied you," 
but her companion's laughing brown Kentish eyes (he 
and his mother had come from that well wooded and 
luxuriantly grassed county of England some months be- 
fore) showed little fear of refusal, howbeit he turned back 
as he went, for an earnest gaze into Polly's absent face. 

" There was a missive brought by a lad in great haste 
just as I weighed anchor," the captain of the newly ar- 
rived vessel said after doing justice to wild duck and 
cranberry tarts, " and he sayeth it was from a man who had 
expected to sail with me, but had been unavoidably hin- 
dered at the last moment. I told him no name had been 
booked, and he saith, ' No, for the gentleman/ Grey or 
Bray by name, ' scarce knew if he could leave.' The lad 
tossed the letter aboard and noting where it fell I let it 
lie, being busy at the ropes ; then, when I went to seek it, 
no vestige could I find. It however impresseth me the ad- 
dress was « Mistress Polly Pixley ; ' know you such an one ?" 

" Here she is," said Hugh, as Polly, bright faced again, 
looked over at the captain ; " and it gives us good heart 
to hear your news, as our friend will surely come on the 
next vessel." The captain shook his head. 

" 'Twould be a brave vessel that would start now," 
he said. " The streams will be solid in another week." 
Hugh smiled at Polly who answered him with a bright, 
brave look, but she went to her room and presently 
started on a long walk alone, ending up at the Widow 
Fairnsworth's. 



LVIII 

SKATING 

WINTER came down with no gentleness of 
grip, and snow lay the length and breadth 
of the land. Moccasined Indians came in 
doeskin garments, with all soils of wild 
meat, receiving cloth or groceries in payment. The 
few young people of the settlement saw much of each 
other in sleigh rides and skating parties, and Paul Clithe- 
roe became more and more a familiar of the Cooper man- 
sion, ever seeking Polly, but that fair maiden usually 
contrived to have Faith Fairnsworth near at hand. Cap- 
tain Clitheroe, to whom no exception could be taken, 
was a favourite with all. He was older than he looked, 
and had sailed the seas for several years, touching at 
many foreign parts from whence bits of rare china, 
satins and lace adorned his mother's tiny log house. 
An only child and his mother a widow, she longed for 
him to quit his roving, to which wish a severe spell of 
rheumatism seizing him gave emphasis, and he decided 
to stay with her for the winter. This long winter was a 
hard trial to Polly though her brightness never failed 
visibly, and she kept busy at household duties, spinning 
(a new accomplishment) and reading many great books 
in the evenings when tne huge logs burned cheerily and 
winds beat about the little house among the pines. 

" There is a feel of spring in the air at last," she said, 
dancing in one day. " Though the big white river full 
of its blue shadows gleameth cold as ever, I believe I can 
hear the currents trying to get out." Rachel Pixley 
turned from the large table whereon were spread some 
newly cut garments and looked out of the window. 

" Truly the sun acquireth heat," she said. " We may 
expect the ice to break ere long, I trust." 
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" A man told me to-day," said Walter Pixley, looking 
up from his desk beside the fire, " that the river was fairly 
open as far up as Chester, a narrow current having broken 
through." 

" But scarce wide enough for a vessel," remarked 
Hugh, entering in time to hear his father's last words. 
" A stout rowboat could get along, but not without peril 
of being closed in before or behind, and a night unpro- 
tected out there in the ice might prove fatal to any bold 
enough to try." 

" Tis likely thou art right," replied Walter Pixley, re- 
turning to his accounts. Later in the day Polly came 
from her room, her skates over her arm. 

" I'm going for a skate on the creek," she announced. 
" Something telk me I shall not have many more. I 
am positive the imprisoned water is singing to itself of 
spring." 

" Be sure not to break through then," said Patty. 

•* No such good fortune ; the ice is still ice," laughed 
Polly, and ran off. An hour after Paul Clitheroe put his 
head in at the door and learning where she had gone, 
followed. 

" Is there any danger there, Hugh ? " asked Patty, 
watching the tall active figure running over the snow- 
drifts towards the creek. Hugh came to the little ir- 
regular paned window, and put his arm round his wife's 
shoulders. 

" Not for Polly/' he said. 

" P'or him ? Should he have known ? " 

" Polly's manner must show him. 'Tis not she, but 
sweet Faith Fairnsworth who colours at his approach." 

Low bushes of leafless sassafras and mock hazel, tangled 
with vines, already cast long shadows from a westering 
sun over Asoroches Creek as Paul Clitheroe swept out 
on the smooth ice to overtake Polly skating alone far up 
the stream. There had been a slight rain, and though 
no perceptible thaw was observable, a splendid surface 
of smoothest ice for miles along the wooded stream re- 
sulted, and thereon was Polly flying fast, requiring 
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Paul's best effort to reach her. Shooting past the girl's 
swaying figure he turned sharply and approached, raising 
his fur cap. 

" Did you ever see anything more perfect ? " she asked, 
turning her brightly flushed face towards him. 

" Never," he said, and her bloom heightened under the 
speech of his brown eyes. 

" Such ice and such air ! " she exclaimed. " 'Tis like 
the finest wine. I'll race you to that point." 

" Ah, give a fellow a chance to breathe," he cried, 
keeping shoulder to shoulder. ** I've just had no bad 
run up to catch you, and you start off as fresh as a 
seagull." 

" I forgot," laughed Polly. " Now we will go home 
easily. The sun sinks." 

" Home ? I have but just come," he exclaimed, keep- 
ing time with her long easy curves. " Prithee stay a bit 
and give me your sweet company." 

" I've been here already over an hour," she answered, 
merrily. " Would it not please you to skate alone ? " 

" 'Twould break my heart now and ever," he replied. 
*« I want you to skate with me " 

" Hush, please," said Polly, for his meaning was un- 
mistakable. " You know it is not with me you want to 

skate, and moreover — I couldn't " Paul swerved 

sharply off and came back, looking with intense admira- 
tion at his companion in her short skirt of dark brown, 
fur jacket and cap to match, her hands in a muff of 
softest otter fur. The scarlet ribbon in her dark hair was 
scarce more vivid than the colour of her cheek. He 
would not take " no," so he could help it. 

" What makes you say that ? " he asked, sweeping in 
close beside her. ** I'm not a bad fellow," bringing his 
brown eyes level to hers. 

" It is not you," she said, half laughing, though vexed 
to her heart at this happening. 

" No ? What then? Do you not intend to marry?" 
She raised her head regarding him steadily, answering 
slowly, 
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" I do intend to marry, and as I said it is not you 
— it — is the other one." Paul dashed off again, this 
time covering a good mile ere he returned. 

" So," he said, skating backward in front of her, his 
arms folded over his heaving chest, " that's it. I must 
ask your pardon. I didn't know." 

** I know, — and it's I that should ask your pardon. 
You should have been told." 

" I don't see why," keeping pace with her long smooth 
rolls, and always facing her, ** only — it's been bad for 
me." The catch in his voice made Polly wince. 

" Captain Clitheroe," she said, her own tones not quite 
clear, " may I tell you something ? " he came alongside. 

" Anything you like," he said, kindly. 

" There is some one over the sea," her words came 
with effort, " I expect any day, and whom I love 
very dearly I'm very sorry " 

" Thank you," as she paused suddenly. " He is a 
lucky fellow." 

They skated on in silence a few minutes and Polly 
looked up again at her companion, keenly, questioningly. 

** There is something else I'd like to say. I think I 
may." 

" You may, say on," Paul said. 

" Your fancy for me," he made a gesture of dissent. 
" Yes, it is only a fancy, is not very deep. I know it 
will soon go and then you will see what a heart full of 
love, pure and deep, awaits you elsewhere. I could not 
say that to many men." Paul wheeled round in front 
again with astonished and inquiring eyes. 

" Who ? " he asked. 

" Faith." 

" Faith ! she is but a child ! a very lovely one, 
but " 

" She is no child, but a splendid woman, and I could 
not have told you this had you not been — a perfect 
gentleman." Paul flushed with pleasure at her com- 
mendation, but skated on in silence, an amazed look in 
his face. 
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" Would you mind leaving me here a few moments 
longer and going home alone ? " Polly asked presently. 
He roused from a brown study. 

"Your word is law. You really mean it?" Polly 
nodded, and raising his cap, he moved away in long 
rolls down the stream, letting her follow slowly. The 
shadows along the creek grew intensely blue as the west 
flushed deepest orange ; the young moon shone clear 
overhead. A figure that Clitheroe eyed sharply as he 
passed, walked swiftly down among the trees to the 
creek, and paused a moment behind a large sycamore at 
whose overhanging roots Polly, skating slowly with bent 
head, stopped and sat down to unstrap her skates. He 
stepped out again as she rose to climb the low bank. 

" Polly ! " 

"Oh, Van, Van l" 



LIX 

««I WILL SET THEM IN SAFETY •• 

AT the top of the bluff Paul Clitheroe met dainty 
Faith Fairnsworth with yards and yards of trail- 
ing ground pine in her arms ; the sunset glow, 
deserting the creek level, was in her eyes. 

" Polly's lover has come," was her greeting, as he joined 
her. 

" So I find," he replied, really seeing for the first time 
and in a very new light the maiden with great gray eyes 
and cool pure colour in cheeks closely shaded by the 
soft fur of her squirrel hood. 

" Did you know she had a lover ? " exclaimed Faith, 
facing round on him in great surprise. 

" Did you know you had a lover ? " was the answer 
softly spoken in her ear, which speech so confused the 
fair slim lassie that she tripped on her trailing greens. 
Captain Clitheroe disentangled her. " May I take you to 
call on the Pixleys to-night ? " he said. 

" I thought " she began, hesitating with drooped 

head. 

" I thought so myself," he answered, cheerfully ; " but 
have discovered I was absolutely and egregiously mis- 
taken. Will you go to-night ? " and she, after a long 
look at him, said, 

" Yes." 

Polly and Van stood before the blazing fire looking as 
if naught could dim their happiness more. 

" Oh, Van," she presently exclaimed, running her 
hand under his arm. " It is too good to be true ! " 

" So you mean I am too good," he replied gaily. 
" Tis an unusual admission on your part ! On the other 
hand, any suggestion that I am not true, I repudiate. I 
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can give you sure evidence of my reality." She laughed, 
catching his hand. 

"You have pulled my hair down," recovering her 
breath. 

" It does not misbecome you," he responded. " How 
glorious this fire is," and a happy silence fell for a mo- 
ment, th^n she laid her hand on a broad strip of black 
binding his coat sleeve. 

" Harry," he said. " Yes," in answer to her enquiring 
look. " Twas that hindered me at the last minute. We 
had thought him well or nearly so and I was to sail, but 
a sudden collapse came " 

"And are you at the head of the business?" Polly 
asked, an awed look on her fair face. 

" At the very head," he answered gravely, " and how I 
shall miss Harry! Miss him every way. I must get 
back as soon as I can. Will you marry me to-mor- 
row ? " 

" To-morrow ! Yes." 

" And now. Van, tell us how you got here ? " said 
Hugh, as they sat at the cheery supper table. " Not even 
solid ice seems to stop you." Van laughed. 

" A schooner brought me within a dozen miles of a place 
they called Chester, and then they vowed 'twould be at 
the risk of my life to come farther ; but I unearthed a 
fellow bold enough to help me row a stout wherry up the 
narrow channel and by good luck, or something," smiling 
at Patty, " the ice did not close till about two miles below 
here. I walked that up the river, trusting I would know 
Polly's home when I saw it, and I want her to marry me 
to-morrow. I have the license." 

" I have no wedding-dress," remarked Polly. 

" I brought something," said Van, tentatively. " 1*11 
show you after supper. It's all made." 

" A dress ? " queried Patty, " and made ? Where got 
you the pattern ? " 

" Recall you that Polly left her white gown by accident 
at Madam Penn's ? She gave it me when I called to re- 
port you safe at home, and I promised to post it, but I 
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took the measure first, because " — looking mischievously 
at Polly, " I knew Td want it." 

** Oh, did you ! " retorted Polly. " That long ago ? " 
But when Van after supper drew out of his bag the 
shining folds of a silk almost heavy enough to stand 
alone, her delighted face well repaid him. Pure white 
with tiny silver flecks all through the weave, it shimmered 
as Hugh had described the winter atmosphere of their 
new home, as though diamond dust were tossed all 
through it. 

" Best try it on to-night, dear," said her mother, 
*' should alterations be needed." Her heart was sore at 
the thought of the sudden parting, but no word did she 
say ; she knew for Polly it was best, and she knew the 
girl's heart, too, would ache in the midst of her joy. 
Patty and Polly went to her chamber and when they re- 
turned to the big living-room Paul Clitheroe and Faith 
Fairnsworth had joined the company. 

" Oh, Polly, how fascinating, how absolutely exquisite ! " 
cried Faith. In truth 'twas a strange scene. The 
rounded graceful figure in the rich fabric, whose train 
falling away from a petticoat of palest blue, lay in shining 
folds upon the plainly painted floor ; the leaping fire- 
light playing on the blushing face and casting heavy 
shadows into the corners of the large room ; the project- 
ing fireplace with little square chimney closets at either 
end ; beef and ham suspended from hooks in the ceiling ; 
massive doors opening square across the middle by long 
heavy hinges; small irregular windows in stone walls 
guiltless of laths or plaster, as they remain to this present 
date, all made a picture that none who saw ever forgot. 
Polly stood, a trifle embarrassed, the centre of all eyes, 
and presently drew a little nearer Van. Then Paul 
Clitheroe put a small package into Mistress Fairnsworth's 
hand, whispering in her ear a few words. She stepped 
to Polly's side, and holding her hand over her friend's 
head, shook loose the contents of the package. Down, 
down over dark hair, flushed cheeks and shining raiment 
it rippled, breadth upon breadth of finest lace, until, the 
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last fold fallen free, Faith laid her hand lovingly on 
Polly's shoulder and returned to her seat by the captain. 

" Will Mistress Pixley accept my bridal offering ? " 
Paul asked. 

" 'Tis too much," she exclaimed. " You must keep 
it " 

" I have another," he answered laughingly, and Polly 
knew all was right. 

" We will indeed accept it with hearty good-will," said 
Van. " It is just the one thing needed. We owe you 
sincere gratitude, dear sir, and hope one day to be able 
to return it in some small manner." 

In a moment or two Polly disappeared, presently to 
return in her usual costume, and finding Patty, with 
Faith's assistance, distributing cider, apples, black walnuts 
and kruUers, lent her aid for the speedier serving of the 
guests. 

" Think yoii the walnuts good. Van ? " said Hugh. 
"And this cider? we can't nick this by home pro- 
duction." 

" You new-fledged American ! " answered Van, " you 
have forgotten how English cider tastes ! Yet doth this 
country suit you well. Age hath gone back ten years 
for you and Mistress Hereford, and Madam Pixley look- 
eth nigh as young as her daughter." Paul Clitheroe had 
gone with Polly to the cellar for more cider, and kneeling 
to hold the jug to the barrel, looked up into her face. 

" Your prompt full answer this afternoon and quick 
check have set me right. And now I can say mate to 
my queen. I owe my happiness to you." 

*« Rather to yourself," answered Polly, gaily. " I told 
you such secrets could not be trusted to many men." 

" I've been studying your broad shouldered English- 
man of the sunny hair and skin that neither sun nor wind 
can tan. He is different from our Kentish boys. I like 
him." 

" So do I. Yes, we are coming ! Van, have a care, 
these steps twist." 

" To quote Shakespeare, * You are looked for, and 
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called for, asked for and sought for/ and I have managed 
more crooked things than these, Polly," Van said, coming 
down into the high roofed sandy floored cellar whose 
brick vaults held many a barrel of cider. " 'Tis a good 
basement you have here. This man knew how to build 
Let me carry the jug up for you." 

Van and Polly stood a moment outside the door after 
their guests had gone. The south wind blew softly, a 
heavy roar and dull booming came up from the dark 
river, accompanied by an occasional sharp crack. A 
slight mist fell upon the sighing restless pines. 

" Tis the breaking up of the ice," said Polly. 

*« Would the river might be clear to-morrow," said 
Van. " But that is too much to hope for." 

" To-morrow," repeated Polly. " Van, it is very 
sudden." 

" Are you afraid, dear ? " he asked. She pulled his 
arm a little closer round her waist. 

" No," she said. 

A more exquisite day never broke on the shores of the 
mighty Delaware than Polly's wedding morn. What 
mist had fallen in the evening must have turned to snow 
in the night ; for, as the sun rose over the low flats across 
Asoroches Creek, laying pink lights on every drift and 
piled up fence. Van's exclamation of delight roused Hugh 
in the next room. Every pine-needle and twig shone a 
glistening sceptre. Each common shrub and bush was 
overcast with delicate lace work. Drooping branches 
turned to motionless ostrich plumes. Even the huge 
tree trunks showed exquisite tracery upon their rough 
bark, and out beyond it all swept the powerful river in a 
broad 'blue current, piling block upon block of thick ice 
on either side as it rolled along. The winter was broken. 
In some mysterious way the Indians had found out that 
the pretty pale face maiden was to be married that day, 
and a stream of swift footed dusky figures passed up to 
the back door, silently laying down their offerings of 
splendid fur robes and softly dressed buffalo pelts, slipping 
away as noiselessly as they had come. Of Polly's many 
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kindnesses to the red men of the woods, not one was 
forgotten. The same kindly hands dressed the tiny church 
wi& holly and fragrant ground pine almost to obscurity, 
and when Polly walked up the aisle in her gleaming 
gown to meet Van garbed in black velvet, silver laced, 
dark faces pressed against the windows on every side. 

" Your vessel hath worked her way up to the landing 
below our bluff/' said Hugh to Van after dinner was over. 
" Must you sail to-day ? The captain sayeth he can make 
well out to sea to-night. He hath discharged his cargo." 

" I'm afraid we must go," said Van. " Marry, lad, but 
'tis hard to part ! * While I remain above the ground you 
shall hear from me still, and never aught but what is like 
me formerly.' Would you could return with me I " 

" Even for you, dear fellow, I would not go," said 
Hugh. " Your poet ever giveth you an apt word. Van." 

" More apt than mine," replied Van. •* Well I would 
not take you. Polly is different." 

" Very," said Hugh, laughing, yet with a sigh at the 
coming separation. 

On this parting none need dwell. The whole family 
accompanied them to the landing where many other 
friends had gathered; but they feared to linger in the 
cold wind, and returned to warm firesides, save one or 
two, and Polly's last sight as the sails lurched and filled, 
was Hugh's handkerchief fluttering high and Paul 
Clitheroe's cap waved from a scantling upon which he 
had climbed. Then dropping down she saw him walk 
away by fair Faith Fairnsworth's side. Polly turned to 
Van. 

" That is as it should be," she said. 

" And this agreeth," he replied, laughingly, buttoning 
her fur closer at her throat. •* Doubtless this is a noble 
country and I am glad beyond words that Hugh is happy 
here, but, Polly, give me old England ! " 

History tells us, for ours is " a true tale," that Polly's life 
in the fair country of her birth was long and prosperous. 
Devoted to her husband, her family, and her home, she 
was yet never forgetful of the dear ones so far across the 
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seas, to whom she owed, and for whom she had dared, so 
much. For them America proved all they had hoped. 
When William Penn settled in Pennsylvania and founded 
Philadelphia, Walter Pixley followed; giving up the 
house on Pyne Poynt, which, as has been said, is still in 
good preservation and occupied by a descendant of Will- 
iam Cooper. Hugh Hereford joined his father-in-law in 
business which soon became prosperous, and they were 
known among Friends as foremost in all good enterprises 
and deeds of benevolence. Being also regarded with 
loving respect among the large congregation of Friends 
who soon made their influence felt in the new world, 
especially around Philadelphia. In a letter to Hugh from 
Vandyke Grey these words were found of interest : " I 
have heard lately that Whaley was wounded in a drunken 
brawl, and after lingering many weeks in terrible pain 
died a miserable death. We furthermore heard that an- 
other old acquaintance. Lord Courtenay, weary of the 
Court, entered the army, went to Spain and died fighting 
bravely against his country's enemies." *• Truly," said 
Rachel Pixley, listening to Hugh as he read aloud, 
" those troubled times seem far away." Her husband 
looked up from the Bible over which he bent at a little 
table near the window. " Listen," he said, " to these 
words of Ezekiel, * When I have brought them again from 
the people and gathered them out of their enemies' lands 
— then shall they know that I am their God, when they 
shall dwell safely in their land and none shall make them 
afraid.' " 
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